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l8 THE CXIME OP CASTE. 

Massachusetts to Georgia. When the attempt was 
made — that it was attempted, there can be no 
doubt— to buy the American's birthright by 
preaching to him "increased wages," it failed. 

Take every speech of every Republican orator, 
every bit of Republican literature, every editorial 
in the Republican papers, all speak from but one 
text, viz.: "Workmen, farmers, in fact, all ye 
got>d people of America, you can make more 
money under Protection ;" which plainly means, 
" Let Protection and the Republican party (which 
you designate in your hearts as The Rich Man's 
party) continue in power, accumulating wealth, 
creating class distinctions, and you can have bet- 
ter wages." 

In other words, " Sell us the right to create a ' 
Republic like that of Venice, wherein the rich 
beoune the privileged class, and we will give you 
better pay." 

The Democratic press, orators, and literary 
bureau were no better. They no more under- 
stood the feeling of the people, for their continual 
" cry was, " Free Trade, and you will be better off 
in pocket" They excoriated trusts, monopolies; 
they talked of corruption and what would be done 
to benefit, IN POCKET, die poor man. if the 
Democratic party came in power ; just as blind as 
their brothers of the Republican party, they ap- 
pealed to the American pocketbook. 
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While every Democratic orator knew that he 
felt the sting of the venomous and growing 
reptile, "caste," in no place in the literature of the 
Democratic party, in no paper, can be found one 
single reference to the pride of the American in 
his citizenship, in his equality. It seemed as if 
each man thought that he alone endured a pang 
upon the subjectof " caste" and social distinction ; 
for. bear in mind, the man with one million will 
feel the slight and attempted distinction between 
his family and the family with ten millions, just as 
keenly as the cashier of a bank will feel the dis- 
tinction that the president attempts to make be- 
tween their social positions; the farmer with ten 
acres feels towards the farmer with a hundred 
acres, exactly the same as the farmer with a hun- 
dred does towards the farmer possessed of a 
thousand acres. 

This disease was not confined to the homy^ 
handed sons of toil ; the heart in the hovel was 
not the only one that ached. It was not confined 
to the follower of the plow; but its pestilential 
breath pervaded^every home in the land, leaving 
everyone below the multi-millionaire unhappy. 
The clerk of the dry-goods store was hurt because 
the floor walker assumed a superiority ; the floor 
walker, because the proprietor assumed it ; the 
proprietor, because the importer from whom he 
purchased goods assumed a distinction ; and so it 
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occasion, gathering, entertainment, charitable un- 
dertaking, some wife had been slighted. Because 
of the attempted creation of " caste,'' she became a 
powerful factor, at once, in the campaign of the 
people. It mattered not whether her husband 
was a millionaire or not, no matter in what portion 
of society,— the clerk in a dry-goods store, the 
. farmer, the banker, the millionaire.— the same 
result would follow. Some would attempt to arro- 
gate to themselves a better position, and claim 
certain superiority over her. The banker's wife 
feels as keenly the slight of the wife of a railroad 
president, as the wife of a longshoreman does 
any assumed difference in social position on the 
part of the wife of the retail grocer. 

This all-prevailing crime of "caste" does not, 
like most crimes are supposed to do, originate in 
the gutter, but it permeates the mass of the popula- 
tion, like the source of a great river, starting at 
the very top of the mountain, and dripping con- 
stantly downward. 

The example of the rich in imitating the 
immoralides of the privileged classes of Europe. 
presents a spectacle of presumed immunity from 
^e consequences of their crimes which would be- 
as detrimental to the continuation of the purity 
of American homes, as the increase of the feeling 
of "caste" would be to the happiness of the people. 
A most beautiful illustration of corruption in high 
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places was presented in the disgusting and nause- 
ating Dray ton- Borrowe affair, wherein the daughter 
of an Astor, a multi-millionaire, one of the mem- 
bers of the supposed upper "caste," is paraded 
before the public as imitating the vices and immor- 
alities of die Court of Charles II. Yet these 
same Astors would claim, by reason of their 
assumed position, some exemption from the result 
of the crime, which would not be accorded to the 
wife of a farmer, clerk, or a bank cashier, to say 
nothing of the fact that, had this beautiful sample 
of America's sham aristocracy been a laborer's 
wife, she would, by the peculiar ethics adopted 
by the corrupt English aristocracy, have been a 
fit subject for the police court. 

Another of the disgusting apings of foreign 
vices, along widi the foolish claim of "caste," is 
exhibited in the delightful Deacon assassination in 
France. Another representative of American 
aristocracy, so-called, would play the part of. a 
French Countess. Fortunately for the world, 
the man Deacon had left remaining a few drops 
of American blood in his veins, and rid the 
worid of a brute, as any honest American labor- 
ing man would have done. TTie class which the 
shameless imitators pretend to represent in 
America assumed the privilege abroad (in 
Europe) to indulge in drunkenness, debauchery, 
gambling, and general immorality; leaving the 
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virtues, sobriety, honesty, and purity to the lower 
classes. In America, there being but one class, 
those who assume to imitate the manners of the 
immoral, to carouse and debauch, render them- 
sdves obnoxious to the mass of the people, and 
^t political party which becomes identified in the 
minds of the people with any set. or "caste," pos- 
sessing such distorted principles, becomes corres- 
pondingly objectionable. There can be but one 
lawof morals in America. Debauchery, drunken- 
ness, and dishonesty, though sheltered by a palace. 
' are as odoriferous to the senses of the people as 
the polluted air from a sewer. 

There are many able and learned men of 
America who think seriously and have thought 
intently for years upon this subject, but hesitated 
to utter sentiments that falsely and absurdly are 
called socialistic and anarchical. There is no 
desire upon the part of Americans to deprive 
any citizen of his property and his freedom to 
enjoy the same as he will, so long as he has due 
appreciation of and respect for the rights of 
others. Np man in the Republic can possess 
any right, by reason of his wealth, greater than 
the poorest in the land, ^ch cidzen of a repub- 
lic in consideration of the liberty that he enjoys, 
surrenders all claim to be anything except one of 
the people, and any assumed immunity from the 
consequences of his acta is objectionable, and will 
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be visited upon his head. The roistering sons of 
millionaires, though clad in evening dress and 
drunk with champagne, are no less disgusting 
rowdies than the sons of the laborer, hilarious as 
the result of gin drunk in a groggery. Unfortu- 
nately for the Republican party, in looking over 
the row of America's money princes {?), we find 
" Republican " written behind almost every name. 
Tlie villa at Newport, the castle in Scotland, the 
Tally Ho coach, is generally owned by a Republic 
can. In fact, our would-be aristocrats began to 
assume that it was almost a disgrace to be any- 
thing else than a Republican ; one would lose 
"caste" thereby. 

The Republican party, of course. Is not re- 
sponsible for this. The Republican candidate, 
Benjamin Harrison, than whom there is no better 
example of a patriotic, earnest, honest American. 
Christian, father, husband, son, gentleman, and 
soldier, is worthy to be an example to the young 
men of our country. He was not responsible for 
the impression made by this excrescence that has 
grown like some hideous and poisonous fungus 
upon the stalwart oak planted by Abraham Lin- 
coln. The decay has arisen from this polluting 
attachment The McKinley Bill and Protection, 
while possessing many points of excellence it 
behooves the country to examine with care before 
erasing from the statute-books, are not respoostble 
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for the natural animosity of the people toward this 
child, deformed, misshapen. Sham Aristocracy, 
clinging to the skirts of the Republican party. 
The attack was upon this hideous tumor, and, by its 
amputation by the people, the life-blood of the 
Republican party has become exhausted ; for the 
operation necessarily was made painful, deep-felt. 
and severe. The Democratic party derived all 
the benefit from the defeat of the Republican party, 
at the hands of the people, without having contrib- 
uted thereto to any amazing extent 

The result of the election of 1892 should be 
as the warning written on the wall was to Bel- 
shazzar. The rich must understand, and learn 
now in time, that they hold their lives, their liber- 
ty, and their property in this Republic only by the 
will of the people ; that the people, Democradc 
always in'the broad sense of democracy, are long- 
suffering ; but retribudon, as surely as night doth 
. follow day, may come, if this warning be not heed* 
ed, in some more terrible shape than an overwhelm. 
ing defeat, at the polls, of that party to which the 
rich attach themselves. It is not well to 6aunt 
riches or claim privileges or "caste"before the face 
of a free people. 

It would be well for the rich to learn this les- 
son. It was taught by the people under the name 
of the Republican party when they elected Lin- 
coln ; under the name of the Democratic party 
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when they elected Andrew Jackson ; under the 
name of the Democratic party when they elected 
Thomas Jefferson. It was taught to rich and 
powerful England when she lost a continent in 
1776; it was taught to Anglo-Saxon England 
when Charles I. lost his head ; it was taught to 
France when the long-suffering peasantry and 
poor broke down the barriers of "caste," and 
flooded her fair^ fields with the tide of blood. 

It has been taught in every nation — Rome, 
Greece, Egypt The people will suffer long and 
much, but the resentment occasioned by "caste" 
and social distinction far outweighs any advantages 
that money can buy them. 

Novembers, 189a, showed that the workmen 
couldn't be bought, the farmer couldn't be bought, 
the veteran couldn't be bought, the negro couldn't 
be bought, by all the fair promises held out by the 
party of Protection, because this cup of nectar was 
poisoned by the deadly essence of "caste," which 
means extinction of all that the people hold dear. 
Should the Democratic party create, cause, or 
have arise under its administration, and be- 
come attached to that party, any set, or "caste," 
claiming any superiority over their fellow-dti- 
zens, the Democratic party would be killed, 
though the eternal sun might never shine 
again upon America should that party be 
defeated. 
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The purpose and object for which this book is 
- written is not for the instruction of the people as 
to how they are to do, ^t it is, if possible, to put 

' notes to the music that has been singing in the 
hearts of the Commoi^ People, — for we are all 
Common People. That song which echoes our 
own sentiments, even though we cannot sing the 
song, is always the sweetest. The man who tells 
the story we have thought and felt, is the greatest 
writer to us. Dickens is dear to the hearts of us 
all because he echoes and puts in words the sen- 
timents of our own souls. If this book tell, in 
words, that which has been throbbing in the 
breasts of the people, it but articulates that which 
they have spoken silently for themselves. The 
au^or is one of the people, but he has felt what 

' he believes others have felt The book is not 
intended to aid or to harm either the Demo- 
cratic or the Republican party. The writer is 

•a supporter of any party, call it what yoii will, 
that represents the best iktermts, the honor, 
DiGNtry, VIRTUE, of Americans and American 
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QROVER CLEVELAND, 
by th« "Common P«opl»." November 8, 1892, 
» ItoprMent th« Intemts of th« MuseB 
•gftlnat th« ClUM*. 
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CHAPTER L 

vox FOFULI, VOX DSL 

The voice of the people, is indeed, die vmce 
of God, and in grand and tremendous tones hu 
that vokc resounded through the land. The 8th 
of November, 1893. will long be remembered in 
the history of our country as one irtiich stands in 
the annaU of time as a monument to the might 
of the people, upon which might be carved in 
letters of everlasting duralnlity, " Do not tread 
on me." The tidal wave; so often referred to by 
the newspapers, has come with unexpected mo- 
mentum, washing a»de the puny politicians as 
thistledown on the mighty stream of the Missis- . 
«p[H. ' 

That mirror of public o[Hnion, so generally 
correct^ so apt to be accurate, is absolutely stupe- 
fied by ^ tremendous character of the uprising 
of the people. Even those who fondly hoped for 
victory, among dte Democratic journalists, stand 
in reverendal awe before the stupendous results 
so noiselessly and irresistibly effected by the 
masses. They vainly seek, like one bereft of 
sight, for the deluuve cause of this great out* 
pouring of Democratic feotimeot 
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. That most preStninent and respectable organ 
of mugwump principles^ the New York Times, 
of November 9, 1893, sounds the praises of 
Cleveland and his popularity as the cause ; which 
is pardonable, as the Tmes has consistently closed 
its eyes before the blinding light of Cleveland's 
preeminence and brilliancy, and refused to see 
anydiing else or any other issue in the campaign, 
aigoing that by the magic of the one word, 
*'Qeveland,'* victory could be attained. Its 
leader on the result of the people's resentment^ 
to the crime of "caste'' in our country, is a 
sounding eulogy upon Cleveland, with here and 
there a glimmer of light breaking upon the vision. 

'' Meanwhile the victory of Mr. Qeveland is 
die most signal since the re-election of Lincoln in 
the last year of the war for the Union." 

It is noticeable in this paragraph that Qeve- 
land's preeminence so overshadowed, in the mind. 
of the Times. Lincoln, that the prefix of ** Mr." is' 
used before Cleveland's name, while just plain 
'* Lincoln " is good enough for the man who pre- 
served the Union. One would hardly expect, 
dierefore, that the Twus would do more than 
shout the praises of Geveland, and give no credit 
to die sense of the people for their vliihAy. Quot- 
ing from their article :•— ' 

''The nomination of Mr. Cleveland was die* 
tated by the general*, sentiment of the party. 
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inspired wholly by confidence in his inteerity, 
purity, firmness, and sound sense. It was unaided 
\ii any oi^ization, promoted by no machine, ad- 
vocated \y no literary bureau, appealed to no 
base passion. ••••♦* His election 
IS due to the recognition by hundreds of thousands 
of sound-hearted American cidzens, who had not 
before acted widi the Democratic party, that under 
his guidance, with its avowed policy, that party was 
a fit depository of the powers of the Government 
It IS, moreover, pre&ninendy a victory of courage 
and fidelity to principle. The Chicago Conven- 
tion, in taking Mr. Cleveland as its candidate, 
planted itself firmly on die ground of principle." 
It is perfecdy plain to be seen that, from a 
source where the wreadi of victory dangles, in- 
scribed widi but one word, and tliat "Qeveland," 
one could hardly expect to find infonnation as to 
Ae cause that brought about this revolution in 
the minds of the people. Not that there is any 
objection to the praises of Cleveland, because aU 
that Uiey say of him is beUeved by thousands 
throughout the country, and the same thing is be- 
lieved to be true of thousands of other men whom 
toe Democratic party might have nominated. 
Horace Greeley, could he have been taken from 
hB tomb and reanimated, would just as surely have 
been elected upon the Democratic ticket, had die 
people believed, as tiiey did, tiiat tiiat ticket repre- 
sented tiut "caste," moneyed aristocracy, to which 
w«y were bitteriyintheir heart of hearts opposed. 
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The New York World, controlled by one of 
die brightest, keenest, and shrewdest of men in 
the journalistic field, in an excellent editorial of 
November lo^ 1892, proceeds to tell what the 
victory means. And one sentence particularly 
would be significant, if followed by a litde defini- 
tkm of '* plutocracy/* Were this word significant 
* enough to cover the objectionable features of the 
peculiar kind of ** caste *' which had become identi- 
fied with the Republican party, it would be sufA- 
dent, but sudi is not the understanding of the 

'word. 

New York Warlti November loth: ««The 
President elect is the very embodiment of con- 
scientious caution. He is preeminendy conserva- 
tive. His administration will mean economy, 
reform, retrenchment in every branch of the 
Government The victory does mean putting a 
stop to riot, extravagance, profligacy, and corrup- 
tion.'* 

Few, very few, men who voted the Democratic 
tidcet believe that there had been corruption, 
profligacy, under the Republican administration. 
The people were not directiy affected by the 
aforesaid chauges. The victory did not mean 

The pec^le are no longer political drones; 
they are thinking men, moved by sentiments and 
forces which have not as yet been explained by 
Ae most laborious newspaper artides written in 
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the heat of the campaign, actuated in many cases 
by partisan interests, party journalists, aristocratic 
tendendes, and political affiliations. Each would 
see only his side of the party shield, and that was 
sure to be golden. 

Mr. Cleveland, in his speech at the Manhattan 
Club, New York, commenting on this fact, states : 
"The American people have become political, and 
more thoughtful, and more watchful than they 
were ten years ago. They are considering now, 
vasdy more than they were then, political princi- 
ples and party polides, in distinction from party 
manipulation and distribution of rewards for po- 
litical services and activities.'' 

The reason for this is obvious. The country 
has been flooded of late years with newspapers, 
brought down to a nominal price; the people 
have read them thoughtfully ; have written to 
tiiem for explanations of difficulties and doubts 
arising in thdr minds, and have profited by these 
explanations. They have seen paraded in the 
newspapers the exhibitions of the pride of 
" caste ••; they have seen chronided the doings of 
the American Duchess with her divorced duke ; 
diey have learned to hate tiiat which tiie Repub- 
lican party would have preached to them as the 
source of all thdr happiness and prosperity. The 
Republican party, viewing it only as a means 
whereby fortunes were accumukted, espoused the 
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prindpitt which created a desire in the minds of 
divorced dukes, puppiiied lords, and degenerate 
descendants of English nobility, from cupidity, to 
marry America's &ir daughters. The cheapness 
of the ncMTspapers placed within the reach of the 
poorest the information upon which he based his 
fiuth. The penny paper is the great leveler of 
the land • 

The New York Herald, oi November 13th, 
eommendng on the recent election, takes a bibli- 
cal text as its theme : **Then were the people of 
Israel divided into two parts. Half of the people 
followed Tibni and half followed Omri ; but the 
people that followed Omri prevailed against the 
people that followed Tibni: so Tibni died and 
Omri reigned,'' and says : — 

** In those days, questions in dispute were setded 
by pitched batdes. In these modem times, the 
arbitrament of war has become wdlnigh obsolete, 
and national policies are decided by ballots in- 
stead of bayonets. We doubt if the history of 
•the world records a spectacle as inspiring or in- 
structive as that presented by the American 
people on Tuesday last, when by an orderly revo- 
ludon diey sent one dass of political ideas to the 
rear, and another class to the front The party 
leaders on bodi sides may have gone into the 
conflict for personal emolument, or some advan- 
tage for their followers, which is scarcdy con- 
cealed under the words, * Patronage and Pur- 
poses," but the body of the people were the rank 
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and file — the merchant, mechanic, artisan, and 
farmer; they cast thdr votes for Ae greatest good 
to the greatest number, because the prosperky of 
the whole means the prosperity of each.' 

In other words, 65,000^000 people have made 
themselves acquainted with the prindples which 
underlie thdr government ; have learned, through 
innumerable newspapers, which iall on hill and 
prairie as thick as snowflakes in December, the 
value and effect of the diflTering national polkies, 
and on dection day, expressed an intelligent and 
bonest^opinion. 

In his work on '*The American Common- 
wealdi," James Bryce put the matter in terse 
and brilliaht language, as follows : — 

"The parties are not the ultimate force in the 
conduct of affiurs. Public opinion— that is, the 
mind and conduct of the whole nadon — is tlie 
opinion of the persons who are indud^ in the 
I>ardes, for the pardes taken tx>gether are the na- 
tion, and the pardes, each daimmg to be its true 
exponent, seek to use it for thdr purposes. Yet, 
It stands above the parties, being cooler and 
larger-minded than thev are. It awes party lead- 
ers, and holds in check party ommization. No 
one openly ventures to resist it It is the product 
of a greater number of minds than in any other 
country, and it is more indisputably sovereign. It 
» the central point in the whole American policy.'* 

The people have spoken. Democracy is tri- 
umphant Democratic prindples have prevailed. 
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. They are rooted in the hearts of the common 
people. The voice of Cod has spoken. To you/ 
Mr. Qeveland, is entrusted a great task. You 
took the enemy in flanks you invaded his own 
territory; you put him upon the defensive^ and 
the defence was unsuccessful^ while his offensive 
operations against the Democratic stronghold 
crippled and embarrassed. You have the love of 
the American people. Nourish it ; cherish it as 
' the apple of your eye^ and your name will go 
down into history, linked with the name of Jack- 
son, Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Thomas Dolan» a well-known manufactu- 
rer, of Philadelphia, told some plain truths in an 
impromptu speech at the Clover Qub banquet in 
that city, shordy after the election. Some parts 
of it have become public Mr. Dolan was asked, 
jokingly, why "it snowed the next day.** His 
answer had the pungent, incisive, trenchant qual- 
ity characteristic of the man. *' You ask me,** he 
said, ** why it snowed the next day. If you want 
an answer, I will give it to you ; but I must give 
it id plain terms, for I can speak in no other way. 
It 'snowed the next day' because there was the 
most stupendous lying in this campaign of any 
that I have ever known. It has been said here 
this evening, diat this was a campaign without 
personality and without mud-flinging. That may 
liave been so in the treatment of candklates, but 
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in reference to others, it was a campaign of 
shameless lying, vituperation, and calumny. The 
manufacturers of the country, some of those here 
to-night, were held up as thieves and robbers who 
are stealing what bdongs to labor. The very 
men who are giving labor its employment, and 
are seeking to assure it good wages, were assailed 

and denounced as its worst enemies. The Dem- 
ocratic press was full of abuse of those who have 
done thdr best to build up the prosperity of the 
country. There never was more unscrupulous 
lying than there has been in the dishonest and 
demagogic attempt to array class against dass, 
and it is because of this persistent lying, imposed 
upon the people for the time being, that 'it 
snowed the next day.* ^ This is, of course, an 
explanation by a rt^rtsmtatwe Republican, of 

Republican defeat 

The New York World, of November 20th, gives 
a better explanaidon, though not a true one : — 

Republican poliddans are searc^ng in all man- 
ner oi out-of-the-way comers for the causes of 
their party's defeat They are carefully over- 
looking the actual cause which lies open to less 
prejudiced view. The Republican party •^- ^^^ 
feated because its politicians have stia) 
from honest and patriotic courses. llir|r have 
worshiped strange gods; they have allied them- 
selves and thdr partv with the plutocratic inter- 
esu of the country ; they have betrayed the people 
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to the monopolists ; they have sought to subsU- 
tute money lor manhood as the controlling power; 
they have tried to buy elections; they have 
squandered the substance of the country, in or- 
der that there might be no reduction in oppressive 
taxes, which indirectly, but enormously, benefit a 
iavored class. The party is punished for its sins. 
It has forfeited popular confidence by its miscon- 
duct It has ceased to deserve power, and the 
people have taken power from it 

Murat Halstead, a deep thinker, wielding a 
forceful pen, writing about the recent mistakes of 
the Republican party, says : — 

" There was too much • Tariff.Reform * and too 
little attention to practical politics in the conduct 
of the recent Republican campaign. The mistakes 
of ttie Republican party were many. They at- 
tempted too much tariff reform and too much bal- 
lot reform and too much dvil service reform, and 
strangely mingled too little and too great attention 
to practocal politics. The high character of the 
Harrison administration was not of ^e^* fetching' 
swt There were strong and distinguished Repub- 
ficans sharply opposed to another Harrison admin- 
btration, in Calitomia, Nevada, Colorado, Kansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New Ymk, Maine, and several of the Sou^ern 
States. In some States, there was grief because 
' he did loo mudi for Senators and too little for 
Represenutives, and in others, the Senators suf- 
fered because the Represenutives were especially 
reoognized ; and diere were scores of personal 
irritatioiis that were nothing in themselves^ but in 
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the aggregate, became an element of mischief thai 
was magnified into disaster. The ranks seemed 
solid toward the close of the campaign, but there 
were weaknesses, here and there, known to those 
whose informadon was fix>m the interior. There 
were three things that seemed to give assurances 
of Republican success: First, the country was 
prosperous, and the economic value of protection 
seemed to be demonstrated, and nowhere more 
clearly than in the Homestead strike. Second, 
it was the tesdmony of home statistics and for- 
eign news that the McKinley tariff was helping 
our workingmen, and had a powerful tendency to 
the transfer of industries to our shores, while the 
reciprocity treaties were aiding our manufacturers 
and food producers alike to new markets. Two 
of the grandest steamships on the Atlantic, one 
the swiftest ever built, were to hoist the stars and 
stripes and be transferred from the British navy 
to our own, and this was understood to be the 
dawn of an era of restoration of our lost strength 
on the seas. Third, President Harrison was re- 
vealed to the nation in his administration as a man 
of the highest order of ability, of industry that 
never wavered, and will that was unflinching and 
executive, while he was die readiest, most varied, 
and striking public speaker of his time. We have 
had no President witn more influence with his own 
administration than he wielded. The Republicans 
have so long been accustomed to holding at least 
a veto on the Dcmocradc party, that they could 
not be aroused to the full appreciation of die dan- 
ger of giving that party the whole power of Gov- 
ernment tne masses of men defined, in this 
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&st ace and rapidly-developing countiy, tb be 
warned by the events of more than thiity years 
ago. Tlie first surprise was public apathy. There 
were few displays. It was not a great summer 
and autumn for brass bands and tcmJies. It was 
not a great year. for newspapers* Those that 
lafgelv mcreased dieir circulation did it outside of 
preskiential excitements and political attractions. 
llie second surprise was the immense registration. 
Then it was seen that comparative public quietude 
did not mean lack of interest Everybody knew 
something was going to happen. Republicans 
were cheered, and said: 'This means the quiet 
vote. The secret ballot is with us. Times are 
good. There'll be a big vote, on the quiet, to let 
well enough alone, mrrison is a great Presi- 
dent, and It is the will of thepeo^e mat he shall 
continue his good works.* Tn^ Democrats said: 
* The secret ballot is witii us this time. The work- 
ingman is dissatisfied. He gets more wages than 
he does abroad, but he holds that he is robb^ of 
his share of the riches of the land, and the quiet 
vote is with us. The workshops are for a change.' 
There was much in what they said. The work- 
ingmen gave the Democrats New York, New 
Jersey, Cx>nnecticut, Indiana, Illinois, and the elec- 
tion ; but was there ever such a combination of 
antagonisms gathered into an opposition force, to 
carry the Government by storm, as that which the 
Democra^ was enabled to make ? Contrast the 
Democratic platforms of Connecticut and Ken- 
tucky. They are more fla^ntly op{>osed to each 
other than the Minneapolis and Chicago papers. 
Connecticut is rankly Protection, and Kentucky 
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rabidly Free Trade. Both are for freedom. The 
Democrats joined with the Populists in several 
States to give Weaver Votes, and in other States 
terrorized, threatened, assaulted, and cheated his 
opponents. . . 

" Take the money matters ; we find the De- 
mocracy are red dog, wild cat, rag baby, silver pig, 
or gold bug, accoraing to the local demands. 
They are all for Qeveland, however. The very 
ferocity of the personal factions of the Demo- 
cratic party in New York was converted into 
steam power to drive the Geveland machine. 
There was emulation in his service, between his 
old friends and enemies; and the enemies of 
other days exceeded the friends in the competitive 
struggle. The Democrats who hoped he would 
be oefeated, and there were many tiiousands of 
them, were the most particular of men to vote for 
him because they felt their future in die party de- 
pended upon their ' record.* What diey wanted 
was to be beaten in the 'give-a-way game,* and 
they trusted to the last to be able to say: 'There, 
vou see how it is ; we told you he was impossible. 
We've done all we could, and it is just as we said.' 

"When the shriekers of calamity are able to 
harness the prosperity of the country and turn it 
against the Government ; when the beneficiaries 
of a great policy turn against it and vote it down ; n 
when those who lick the cream of mod times, 
hunger and^ thirst for experimental changes; 
when opposing interests and factions, prinaples 
and puiposes, personalities and all die potencies 
of aU the &ds, can be united for a common pur- 
pose there are surprises for citizens who havp 
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are like men, like women, like children, like 
dogs. Why do they do it? Why docs a man 
buy wildcat stocks ? Why does a woman rave 
over a bonnet, or marry a student of divinity ? 
Why? Because we are more or less fools, even 
as ^e good Lord made us fools, and if we were 
not fi3ols, it would be a teasing, tiresome world. 
Why does aboy go tobed as cross as the roaring 
ibrdes after his Christmas dinner ? He has had 
too much mince pie. The country has had too 
much mince pie. It kicks. It kicked after Quincy 
Adams, the best of all Presidents. It kkked after 
Van Buren, who was as downy as an Angora cat 
It kicked after Arthur, whose administration was 
sunshine. It kicks after Harrison, the radiant, 
prosperous Government Too much mince pie t 
Qevdand comes in because of his medicinal 
properties. We must take to our herbs now and 

uien. 

The practical politicians of the Republican 
party fed it incumbent upon them to give their 
Yersbn of the great defeat James S. Clarkson, 
who^ for many years, has been a guiding spirit 
among RepuUican leaders, of the late verdict 
says : '* It is an order from the American people 
for a diange in the industrial economic policy of 
the Government** He charges that the Repub- 
lican party has lost strength and votes among the 
ffidi and among the people of indepen4ent 
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means, who now want cheap labor; also among 
the workingmen, who have come to believe that 
free trade will cheapen the expense of living, 
whQe the Trades-Unions will still keep up their 
wages. He says : '' The result is not a personal 
defeat of President Harrison, nor really a defeat 
of the party. It was a Protection defeat, a repu- 
diation of high tariff, a Republican reverse in a 
field where it put aside all tiie nobler issues, and 
staked everyUiing on economic and mercenary 
issues. 

The surprising overturn of affairs in the dis- 
tincdy Republican State of Illinois is accounted 
for by Senator Cullom by distinctive issues other 
than the McKinley and Force Bills : ** Our losses 
in this State are mainly due to the school ques- 
tion, but in the nation at large they are due, in . 
my judgment, to the passage of the McKinley 
law, and the impression in the minds of the masses 
in regard to it When it was passed, the people 
expected us to revise the tariflC and revise it in the 
direction of reducing duties, and, while we did 
make reductions, they were dissatisfied because 
so many increases were made. When the bill* 
came to the Senate from the House, we cut many 
of these in pieces, but, when it Went back to the 
House and got into the Conference G>mmittee, 
enough of them were restored to put us on the 
defensive and at a great disadvantage. Yes, I 
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The Adanta CamstihUiom, of November i /tfa, 

in a brisk editorial, states that "Colonel J. B. 

, McCullagh, the esteemed editor of the St Louis 

GMi-Dimoerat^ is not very happy. Naturally, he 

has his regrets and his hours of gloom, but he is 

not so miserable that he is unable to appredate a 

mystery that crosses and recrosses his path in 

broad daylight He cannot, for instance, under- 

statod the post-mortem talk of his party leaders. 

* Curiously enough,' he says, 'they are now daim- 

^g that Harrison was defeated by the very things 

^hich they then said must insure his success/ Of 

^ttrse, these statements have a humorous twang, 

^t it seems to us that a Republican as prominent 

^ C>>lonel McCullagh would be willing to drop a 

^^^ over these gibbering evidences of human 

j[^^^ty. After all is said, there is but one trouble 

the Republican^ They have but one regret 

tor Crubb, of Darien, outlined the situation 

apdy when he said that the only thing that 

Republicans desired, was the opportunity to 

a State. They are perfecdy willing to see 

n defeated ; they are perfecdy willing to 

re from the control of the government ; the 

^ bitterness they feel is the realization of the 

that they failed to steal a State. They stole 

Southern Sutes in 1876. They stole two 

States in 1.890^ and they stole a Western 

te last year, but they have failed to steal a 
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single one in 1892. It is no wonder they are 
going about talking wUdly and roHing their eyes. 
These are the symptoms of paresis, and, under 
the circumstances. Senator McCuIhgh ought to 
forgive them. The grief and disappointment of 
the Republican leaders are natural ; a general 
election, and not a Sute stolen I Surely, their 
hands have lost their cunning. They made a 
tremendous effort to keep up their record. They 
tried to steal Delaware and West Vuginia and 
Connecticut, but everywhere the Democrats met 
them and exposed their plans. The result was, 
that they iaOed to steal even one State. Under 
the circumstances, we think editor McCullagh 
should treat his brethren gently ; he should not 
make satellite allusions to their troubles. Let 
them gibber." 

Thank God, with our Australian BaUot system, 
each free-born American ddzen carries widi him' 
into the voter's booth, if he be at all sensitive^ and 
clothed with an enlightened conscience, the safhe 
awful sense of responsibiUty with which the en- 
hghtened and tender<onsdenced Catholic enten 
the sacred realm of the confessional-box. Tre- 
m«idous issues are at stake. He feek Aeir force, 
and arises to the occasion, as he ever has done 
when the exercise of worth, virtue, or virility has ' 
been required upon his part, and of the great 
«nass of the common people^ Daniel Webster. 
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"Henry Clay, Abraham Lincoln, furnish fair sam- 
jdes of the people's worth, virtue, and virility. 

The BuRalo CommercicU, than which there is no 
paper in the State of New York in possession 
of more perspicacity and political common-sense, 
in speaking of Senator Allison, a Republican 
leader of the Senate, states that just before 
leaving for Europe he intimated that the McKin- 
ley Bill was too strong a specitic for the Repub- 
lican party. "You remember," he said, "that 
epitaph on the tombstone of the young man who 
tlied before his time ; ' I was well ; medicine 
made me ill, and here I lie.' " 

The Illinois Siaie journal remarks : " Until the 
post-mortem is held, it is, perhaps, just as well 
not to be certain what it was that hit the G. O. P. 
last Tuesday. It may have been the McKinley 
Bill, or the Homestead matter, or the Lutheran 
business, or the naturalized vote, or several other 
things, and then it may have been a complication 
of all these diseases." Thou wise physician, who 
would lose sight of the most imporunt evidence 
of the disease, the discontent of the people, the 
artificial class distinction created by the sham 
aristocracy of America, the diagnosis of the-. 
disease, called ^scontent, as made by the press 
^nerally, is as faulty and erroneous as would be 
the opinion of the quack who would call measles, 
smallpox. Every symptom of the displeasure of 
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die people at the prevalence of the crime of 
"caste" in our country was evident; ye^ appa- 
rendy, the most learned failed to discern it. 

The Toledo Bee says: "The Republican party 
is dead. The step backward has been taken, and 
it was a step back that led the party over the 
precipice of power into the depdis of oblivion. 
The Democratic party has relegated the boodlers, 
the spoilsmen, and the factional leaders to the 
rear. What is there left for us to live for?" 

Says the Louisvill*; Courier-youmal ; " The 
people will have none of its high tariffs, and none 
of its Force Bills ; but without its high tariffs and 
its Force Bills, it is only an organized hunt for 
official plunder. The people will not support it 
in Its old course, and will not believe its brittle 
promises of reform." 

" ' High tariff did it,' said Mr. Harrison ; but 
in taking satisfaction for his defeat out of the Na- 
poleonic McKinley, the President is less than just 
to the magnetic Blaine ; for, if high tariff caused 
the explosion, despite the ' reciprocity attachment,' 
what might it not have done without that litde 
Pan-American vent-hole ?" This from the Phila- 
delphia Record, 

The President, had he comtnned the magnetism 
of Blaine, the Napoleonic ability of McKinley, — 
yea, had he, in fact, borne the magical name of 
Liocoln, — could not possibly have been re-elected, - 
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fix* the people were opposed to the ideas of 
"caste»*' fostered with such care by the members 
of the Republican party^ in whom» in some mys- 
tical manner^ have become concentrated die 
wealth and objectionable characteristics which 
tended to make the Southern cavalier so unpop- 
ular in 1 86a The people, in their wrath, would 
have risen against any party so besmeared with 
the sGme of that noxious crime. 

The A^^lanta GmstUutioH^ of November i7tK 
daims that '* the leaders of the two great pardes 
have had a good deal to say during the past few 
months about *the campaign of education.* In 
the main, this phrase very correctly describes the 
work of both parties. Republican speakers and 
journalists work night and day to convince the 
people of the benefits of high Protection. On 
the other hand, the Democrats are equally acdve 
in exposing the true inwardness of McKinleyism 
and dass legislation. This educational literature 
covered the country, and the average voter got a 
clearer insight of the questions at issue than he 
ever had before. One effort of tiiis campaign of 
education was to eliminate personalities ; prind* 
pies and measures were discussed, and the candi- 
dates escaped the usual miidslinging. Another 
result is seen in the sweeping and decisive nature 
of the vote. The revolution was so complete 
diat the defeated side realised the utter absurdly 
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of indulging in any bitter complaints, with the 
great mass of American people arrayed against 
diem. Our victory was so crushing, that it abso- 
lutely restored something like good feding ; and 
we find Whitelaw Rdd and Chauncey Depew 
saying pleasant* tilings to Mr. Qeveland at a ban- 
quet, and speaking of their defeat in a humorous 
(ashion. Tliis would not have been the case, had 
the dection been dose and only a bare majority 
of electoral votes for the successful ticket Al- 
together, the country has good reason to be satis- 
fied with its campaign of education. It has purified 
our politics, wiped out sectional lines, and made 
our people more thoroughly American than ever.'' 

And for the erasure of sectionalism, God be 
dianked I but that a man of Mr. Qark Howell's 
pre&ninent ability should have wandered around 
so near to the object of his search, the cause of 
the Republican party's defeat, and not found it; is 
astonishing. In his own home, the State of 
Georgia, the Empire State of the South, and as 
editor of the leading paper in the State, that he 
should be so oblivious to the fact that the election, 
by the votes of the people, was a protest upon 
the part of the people against the assumption by 
the rich, that such a thing as ''caste'* could be 
possible in America. 

Georgia, of all the Southern States, is pre- 
eminendy industrial Oglethorpei when he first 
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setded on the banks of the Savannah river» was 
himself surrounded by the poor debtors of Eng- 
land The Salzburgersy who sought the shores 
of the uninhabited, undvilizedt new colony, were 
poor, uncultured people. Georgia never pos- 
sessed, as a colony or as a State, the aristocratic 
tendencies of its neighbor, South Carolina. The 
ionrnxxX men have ever been essentially of the 
people ; her setders largely of the Democratic 
masses ; the names preeminent in her history are 
the names of industrial New England. So Dem- 
ocratic is and was the State of Georgia, that her 
most eminent son, Alexander H. Stevens, had to 
be weaned away reluctandy from die doctrine of 
which Abraham Lincoln was the personification. 
Since the war, the State of Georgia more readily 
adapted herself to the new condition created by 
the result of the struggle. It was never a State 
of tremendous landed proprietors. The influx of 
emigration from the crowded Northern States 
found readier assimilation in the State of Georgia 
dian in any other Southern State. In that State, 
die negro sooner realized his responsibilities as a 
dtixen of' the South, sooner became convinced 
that his best and wisest course was to merge him- 
sdf into the large d^iss of toilers and laborers in 
the commonwealth. That a man with the oppor-^ 
tunity, ability, and brilliancy of Qark Howell, 
should become so utterly befogged by the mistp 
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arising from the marsh of old party cries and 
principles, should fail to recognize that the tre- 
mendous majority accorded the Democratic can- 
didate, was but an exhibition of that spirit which 
has pervaded the State of Georgia from its em- 
bryonic existence on the Savannah river ; that Mr. 
Howell should have forgotten die lesson taught 
by the forefathers of the Georgians of to-day, 
that Democracy was one of the essential elements 
to the happiness of the citizens, setdement, col- 
ony, commonwealth, and State, is passing strange. 
The very negro, upon becoming a Georgian and 
a citizen, became a Democrat, almost as a matter 
resulting from the atmosphere he breathed. 
Georgia's vast majority for the Democratic nom- 
inee was not rolled up except by the aid of the 
negro, who, in his heart of hearts, is a Democrat, 
and the appeals of the Republican party to his 
gratitude, claiming that they were the emancipa- 
tors of his race, were as futile as was the waving 
of the bloody shirt in the (ace of the veterans 
of the Nordi. The negroes of the State of 
Geoigia joined with their fellow-laborers of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, to give added weight to the 
opposition of the masses against *' caste ** in our 
country. 

The Mail and Ex^esst in an editorial of No* 
vember 9th, says : '' If Benjamin Harrison is 
defeated, the people of this country, by their 
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ballots yesterday, decided again to try the experi- 
ment of the Democratic administration. It is 
most extraordinary and unusual for the American 
people to seek a change in administration at a 
time of unwonted prosperity ; to render a verdict 
in iavor of a change, while the working masses 
are everywhere busily ■ employed, while farmers 
are reaping their richest harvests, factories run- 
ning day and night, and building extensions and 
our foreign trade growing with rapid strides, all 
under the beneficent influences of Republican 
policy, wisely and faithfully administered by a 
President whose conduct of affairs has been con- 
spicuously conservative, successful, acceptable,and 
clean. If Grover Cleveland has been elected, a 
change in administration has been ordered. What 
shall we get in return i We shall see I The tri- 
umfh of Democracy would mean a radical change 
in our economical policy. It would mea^i the se- 
lection for Vice-President of a man whose politi- 
cal record has stamped him as unsafe, untrust- 
worthy, and conspicuously unfit for the high office 
to whid he has been called. An ardent advocate 
of the unlimited issue of greenbacks and fraudu- 
lent silver ; a bitter opponent of National Banks, 
and the advocate of State Banks issue ; outspo- 
ken in his demand for the imposition of the atun- 
doned and inquisitorial income tax, Mr. Stevenson 
would, after the 4th of March, occupy a place 



separated from the Executive head of this Gov- 
ernraent by the frail tenure of a single life. In 
the Senate, the highest legislative body in the 
land, over which Mr. Stevenson, as Vice-President, 
would preside, a Senate which may possibly have 
a Democratic majority, his influence in favor of 
economic and financial heresies would be poten- 
tial. Let the people bear in mind the peace, the 
happiness, and the prosperity they now enjtjy. 
When anxiety and unrest come, as they speedily 
would, with the renewed agitation in the next 
Congress, of an attack upon our protective tariff; 
when the spindles* of our mills are silent, Ac 
forges black with ashes, our looms yellow with 
rust, and unemployed men clamor here as they 
are clamoring to^y in the streets of London and 
Lancashire against the reduction of wages, let 
them listen to the plausible excuses and fine-spun 
prevarications of the Free Trade tariff reformers, 
who will be responsible. And if, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, he should do the evil he can do by aiding 
tlie meddlers witii our financial and taxation sys- 
tems, the honest money men of New York and 
New England, of Illinois and In<Kana, who voted 
for him because he was associated with their idol- 
• ized free trade candidate, would have only them- 
selves to thank for the prospect of disaster and pan- 
ic they might face. They would then pay the pen- 
alty of their reckless inconsideration. Protectioa 
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, for American homes, for American working- 
men and American farmers, an honest dollar for 
honest men, and a policy of free trade extension 
by the beneficent influences of reciprocity, may 
, all suffer assaults in the four years to come, but 
we can trust the sober, second judgment of the 
American people, in the light of another but re- 
cent experience with the free trade and fraudulent 
silver Democracy, to do again in 1896 what it did 
with tfiat party at the close of the first Cleveland 
experiment, and turn the incompetents out." 
It tf most extraordinary and unusual for the 
^ American people to seek a change in the adminis- 
tration at a time of unwonted prosperity, but the 
inward agitation of soul at the thought of great 
wrongs committed by a pretended beneficent 
. ' party led to the revolution of '92, in very much 
, the same manner as inward agitation on another 
•ubject brought about that which placed Abraham 
Lincoln in the Presidential Chair. The American 
workman is above the American dollar I 

The New York World, in an editorial of No- 
vember 16th, says: ''The Jrm Trade Review is 
putting the manufacturers up to a dodge in order 
. to make the people sorry that they voted for Mr. 
Cleveland. Its advice is that the manufacturers 
'^uce the wages of their workingmen 'to fortify 
^ocojselves in advance in view of the increasing 
'^stabilities of destructive foreign competition.' 
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Is this an indication of the kindly feeling enter- 
tained by the Protectionists fortheir workingmen ? 
They have professed that their tax policy was 
maintained for the purpose of increasing wages. 
They have been charged with misrepresentation ; 
, and they are now advised by one of their organs 
to prove that the charge is true, by making the 
wage-earners suflfer in order that revenue reform 
may become unpopular. Nothing could better 
show the dishonesty of the Protection claim that 
the taritr exists for the workingman. If that 
claim were true, the manufacturers would resist 
every tendency toward downward wages, instead 
of pushing them down in order to gain an advan- 
tage for themselves in a political controversy. 
The wages of labor are regulated by the supply 
and demand of the labor market, and the people 
who would cut down wages, not because they 
must, but because they want to revenge them- 
selves for a Democratic victory by making the 
workingman suffer, are the people who have been 
instsdng that the McKinley law repealed the law 
of supply and demand, and that they are the true 
and unselfish benefactors of the workingmen. 
Happily, the next Presideot ia a Democrat" 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE ALLEGED GENERAL DISCONTENT. 

The workmen of our country, It is true, want 
better times, cheaper clothing, the doing away 
with trusts, and many other desirable changes; 
but far more than this, they feel the need of the 
absolute crushing out of the last vestige of "caste." 
They at last realize that " caste " is a crime ; and 
the common people have, at heart, no sympathy 
with criminals, and especially criminals of that 
class. The common people stay at home, work 
hard, and very seldom have need to "go to 
Canada," or take a flying trip to Southern Europe. 
Their sins are mainly those of passion. At their 
best, they arc kindly disposed to their fellows; but 
they are human. They feet a snub from their 
employer or employer's son as keenly as their 
honest; hard-working wives and daughters feel 
the haughty stare and condescending patronage 
of Madame Croesus and her bejewelled daughters. 
Here we offer our readers some explanations, 
given by the cotnmon, average American citizen, 
for the defeat of the Republican party at the polls 
on November 8th. The article is taken from the 
pages of the New York Tribtm*, November 21, 
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1892, the official organ of the Republican 
Presideiitial candidate^ and therefore entitled to 
more tliaa ordimqr coonderatibii. • The artide is 
Inded « The Geaend Diaeontent" 

b oooaiita of talks widi the pec^e about the 

iteettC dection in New York State and Vermont 

It ii^ laqnefy, the observatkms of a correspondent 

^ has walked throi^ the State, asking fiurmers 

Aod woiUngmen wliy they voted for Gevdand. 

X^er it not be forgotten that Whitelaw Reid is the 

editor of this paper. 

Ths poUddaa who attanptilocnlaiadeftitii'cfjing 

mik arilL* The newnqKr ^^wch tellt *lioir it wm 

»li«vUBfay.' Hm writer of a poUtiad obituary h« 

ijr aa saviabis tariu A dsfested partjr h mppoted to 

wfth pWloao|*icsi isrignaHoo the r^ection of pet 

L sad with tlw filmnnn of the fttaliit. tell itidf tatt 

to have beea« Tm rceeoM fifea lor tiie leMut of 

electioa areaianaMroni ai there are Giflerescei ia 

of the two pertieii Sobm my that the desire ibr 

^aw^B^^^v w^r wv^^v ^^w^^B^^^p wew wa^aa ^^aaws^^w^v^^iai^aa>^^w^pa weaa^^^ve ^^wo^wpa^Ri 

fha tl^ that did h b tbeiCcKinlqr biUiotheri aiafai, 

dtt peeps waat the 'repeal of the Beak Tuc law*: but 

iai laat lodhi beacath tlieaariace« there ia amnleevideBoe 

: dttdelbitof theKepablicaa partjrlinot aoafaily due to 

^mpopalaiter* of ila caadidaleip nor to the lore which 

aople are eud to beer ibr Grower Oevdaadj aottotbe 

bHlp nor to aay 'depfae oa the part of the people 

f aot beoaoee ftee aihcr is or b not waatnL 

die 'eaperb (eatahUp* of the DeoMcratic 

aaitlee waa a nciorj faiaed, aer waa the battle 

the 'haaeaCable iaeoameteacr * of tlw Bepabli* 

The dM eiwtf ftf^ BflpupHfun defeat aad 

ts tae ssoQara seafleacy towaro aoctaiisBS* 

lapUes flMt the tffrlftiffrtiT 
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vopagaoda haa takea a firm hold apoo the dtisea of the 

Uaited States, or that ita teneia have bat to be sowed ia 

ABMricaaaoUtobearaaabaodaathanrest Thepeoplehave 

aot sabscribed to the nulld doctrines of Heorr Georae. Bor to 

te aim radical and inoendiary plans of John Barns, Bor do 
ther place confidence in the ability or stabiUty of the leaden 

ofdie* New Older of Things.' iW hsve not the slightest 
Mretoovertom existing government; the lamaadr the 
Anarchists they repodiate altogether. 

A'^H^t ^^ ;?^?' ^ ^^^ ™^^ political and aoclal con- 
drtjoaa in the United Statea have ben those of anquiet and 
dteontoit amon^ certain thousands. The Greenback party 
S? ^ »?,««««»• It h within the last decade, hoi^ver^ 
^ sodal discontent has manifested itself more markedly ia 
te fermattoa of political parties, aU of which, according ^ 
Sffe^^.^^^^^^^t^ncd to glorious futures, 4ea 
tte Democratic and Republican parties should be wiped oat 
Oi existeoce. 

ttoa^ttie Greeaback party, the Labor party, the Socialistic 
party, the Farmeis' Alliaooe, aad, finally in the Ftople'a 

THE ana or the PBoiu'a party. 

^The true reason for the formation of the Alliance, or < 
Mf • %K' *"u*?/^' ^^* "^ South, is not difficult 
toftid. When the tide of immigration aad setUement turned 
^aSr ^J^J'^^^ "^ «« *«Ws of Iowa, Nebraska. 
Mrth and South Dakota, every natural condition was fevorw 
m to the growing of abundaat cropa, which brought the 
fermw a golden return for hia labor. But beginning with 
ilMl4theaopa in many sections of tiie Northwest mak iail- 
!2: A^ «nfevorable coodition lasted untU 1890, when a 
p eatdem Md for cereals fimn Europe, and enormous crops 
BuyMed in America, turned tiie flood of prosperity bade 
Wtta to the liirmer, who had for six yean sufl^ 

«>aMmd himsd^ numeroos and neceasary debts, so 
Ml ea thoae Of tids year, biva tone ia paymeat of aocrasd 
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intenat ud the liqaidation, io port, of ft vut mortgige jn> 
dcbtednesi. After having been obliged to stint himself for 
- Mverat rean, it ■• but natural that when a chance prcKnted 
iOelf he ^ould desire to surfeit upon the plenty, rather than 
be obliged because of his indebtedness to pay out the firat 
nionej which had come to him from several years of toil to 
those whom he owed. It is but natural, too, under such con- 
ditions, that he shoold have embraced a project which, as he 
nndetatood it, was to lift the burden from his shoulders and 
pat it upon the back of the Government, to make money 
' Kuy,' fnd to render indebtedness not a hardship, but rather 
Mfnething which might be wiped out as easily as it could be 
tDcurTed, 

THK DISCOmNT IM TRI UST. 

"The result in Wisconsin shows clearly that the wounds 
received in the battle over the Bennet law had not yet healed, 
and the agitation over the repeal of the Edwards law is the 
;. cauKof Republican disaster in Illinois; but no such issues as 
perrerled the minds of Republicans in the Northwest, and in 
Wisconsin and Illinois, were matters of controversy in the 
old line Republican Sutes of Ohio and New Hampshire. 

"The political veteran who has battled in these Stales for 
many campaigns is puzzled where to seek the cause of such 
overwhelming disaster. To cry ' boodle ' is to bring ridicule 
upon the party, but to give the McKinley bill as the only or 
main cause is to show only a superficial knowledge of the 
existing condition ofanairs. 

"To find out why the people voted as they did, one must 

Mk them. It is they that have piled up these great majori- 

' ties, and, seemingly, have repudiated Republican doctrines, 

'nd put the seal of disapproval upon what the Republican 

Ptrty believes has given this country unexampled prosperity. 

'^ My man who believes that the 'popularity' of Grover 

^^^'•land, the demand for free trade, or any policy which is 

* **owrn in the Democratic platform, other than that which 

3'>*>dies the general statement that the Democrats will give 

^ country b^ter times, is the cause of Republican defeat, 

J* d« people why they voted u they did, and he will find 

^ 'tiatUitendency»iiBcoiuci<niaiideotMjtiadeTelopedt 
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toward socialism which his given the Democrats victory. It 
is not permanent nor lasting, so far as it exists in seeming 
antagonism to Republican policies. In r896 a cyclone of 
disapproving voles is just as likely to sweep over the Demo- 
cratic camp as it has this year devastated the Republican 
stronghold. 

" Sut it is one thing to make a statement, and another to 
prove it. In order to ascertain what it was that brought de- 
feat to the Republican party, I took a trip through the States 
of New York and Vermont, and in Ave days interviewed 
several hundred laboring people and men who are in business 
in a small way in various mercantile pursuits, and who voice 
the opinion and sentiments of thousands in similar walks of 
life. Talk with many was profitless. They had nothing 
against President Harrison, nothing in particular that they 
knew of against Protection. They did not vote the Demo* 
cratic ticket because they were impressed with the greatness 
of Mr. Cleveland, or with the soundness of his views, or with 
the policy of the party as presented in the Chicago platform. 
TTiey said they wanted better times and more money. They 
wanted cheaper clothing, cheaper fuel, cheaper everything; 
but they wanted to sell what they had to sell, whether it be 
labor or goods, at the highest possible price. They did not, 
because they could not, deny that the country as a whole had 
grown vastly prosperous under Republican administrations. 

" They were not sure that the McKinley bill or previous 
tarilTs had had anything to do with the hard times which they 
declared exist. The laborer could not say but what the cost 
of store articles had decreased largely in the last quarter of a 
century. In fact, many of them could remember when 
articles of common consumption and use cost much more than 
they do today ; while the products of the farmer and the 
Slocks of the shopkeeper, so the farmer and the tradesman 
were obliged to at)irm, were sold not many yean ago at a 
lower price and with less profit than tO'day. 

"The farmers acknowledge that perhaps the elements may '^ 
have had something to do with poor crops, that the opening 
of the vast farming territory of the Nortliwest. and the inex- 
orable enforcement of the law of supply and demand, may 
hare had something of a disastrous effect upon the farmers m 
the Etit. But these were not looking for reanns. They did 
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nt fenons. They did not wish to conider ctmes. 
lid not think that they and their affain hafe anything 
rith canet, effects, policies, or platforms. All thev 
Is that times are bad— with them. All thejr want m 
times. ' Figures don't prove anjrthing/ they say. 
re hard up, and have been for years ; we do not know 
auses hard times, nor do we care, if the future only 
prosperity. The Republicans are in power, and have 
nee i86s, with the exception of four vears; therefore, 
have not given and cannot give us better times, who 
t the Democrats? We are going to try them.' 
is Is what a part of that vote which gave the Democratic 
r in New York thought They would have voted just 
ily for Populist, Prohibition, or Socialist candidates 
(v thought that anv of these parties Imd the power to 
heir condition. But this element was not large enough 
> give Mr. Cleveland a minority in New York State, 
the smaller tradesman, the farmer, and the laborer, 
ire the ones, and such the element whose vote gave 
to the Democratic party, and in voting thus they had 
ntion of rejecting any particular Republican, or of 
ng any particuUr Democratic policy. 

AN IXAIIPLI OP FOPULAn UAlOlfllfO. 

lilor who lives in a little town not far from Albany, and 
ntire stock in trade does not amount in value to the 
one bolt of ^oods owned by his more fiu^ionable 
who does business in Broadway, voted on November 
first Democratic ticket I asked him why he did so, 
Hng voted for four Republican candidates, and hav- 
lis fife approved the Republican policy of Pft>tection. 
t * I voted for Mr. CleveUnd, not for anything Mr. 
nd or the Democratic partv have done, but rather for 
and his party have said they would do. Nor did I 
ainst Mr. Harrison because I do not like him, nor 
the Republican party because it has sJways stood for 
on, but more mth a view of making an eqwrhnent 
ythin^ else. I do not bdieve that times are good 
majonty of people ; I know tiiey are not with me. 
Bs not seem to be the day for the man who is in bori- 
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nesi in a small way. I don't know anjrthing about the con- 
dition of affiurs in free-trade England, but I know that here 
we have Standard Oil trysts, a sugar trust, a rubber trust, and 
a trust in almost every line, and if a small dealer attempts to 
compete with a laige dealer, the weaker man is crushed. 
The great clothing company, with its millions of capital, 
undersells me, and I am compelled to meet its prices or go 
out of business and get into something else. 

" 'All the business of the country seems to be getting into 
the hands of a few people and a few big corporations. I 
don't like such a state of affairs. I don't want to be crushed 
out of existence for attempting to compete with the millionaire 
clothing dealer. In order to live and conduct my business I 
must make a profit on my goods. I do not say that the tariff 
or that any Republican legislation b responsible for this con- 
dition of affairs. It may be that no legislation can eradicate 
the evil, but legislation certainly cm prohibit trusts. 

** ' What I do know is that I, and such men as I am, cannot 
do business in competition with these combinations of cap- 
ital. What I want is a living. In this I am not unreason- 
i^le ; the world owes me a living, but I am willing to work and 
work hard to get it All that I want is a fair chance. Maybe 
I made a mistake when I voted the Democratic ticket. Per- 
haps Protection is just what we have needed and yet need. 
Fdrhaps Vret-Tude will make things better. I don't know 
how this iM, but when I voted I was willing to run my 
chances in order to find out. I am a Republican still, and if 
the Democrats cannot make things better I shall try to take 
life as it comes and do the best I can.' 

^This is, in a measure, the reasoning of most of the smaller 
tradesmen. Thev want better times; they want centrali- 
sation of cairftal done away with ; they want trusts prohibited, 
and combinations of all kinds destroved. They want more 
money, money more easily obtained, with a less rate of 
interest 

** The intdligent laborer is giving niuch thought to the con- 
dition of himsdf and his fellows. He is as yet not enough 
of a student to dive into theories, to analyze policies ; nor 
is he M»f at the present, to plan for himself anv legislation- 
which shall better his condition. A group of laborers, some 
of whom worked on the railroad and some in the quarries, in 
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ngtOB County, acknowledged to me that they voted on 

h of November, for the 6nt lime, the Democratic 

I WM not able, after eiJuiutive questioning, to get 

ay one of them a reason why he had voted as he had 

The answer one gave me i* the answer all gave: 
Utcd leai hourt of work, better pay, cheaper neces- 

A bos of one of the gangi of quarrymen, a man 
in hii time tuul been a day laborer himscir, a 

of good, hard common sense, an out-and-out Repub- 
lold me that, although the men under him had always 
voted the Republican ticket, so far as he knew, yet at 
KtJon they had voted for Cleveland, more because they 
iMatisfied with their condition, to a certain extent, and 
publicans were in power, and because the Democrats 
Mttedly made the general statement that their policies 
bring good times, when the laborer should work few 
■X large pay, the necessities of life be much chcj^r 
«y are to-day, and the luxuries of the rich taxed to 
: the general government. 

tried to reason with them,' said the boss ; ' but you 
a well have tried to reason with a drove of mules, they 
atnbbom. I told them they might better leave well 

alone ; that the country had never been so prosperoui 
■ to-day ; that wages were good, and that the cost of 
tides had been steadily decreasing for yean, and had 
Men so low as they were to-day. But no, they did 
UcTC that; they did not want to believe it; they 
ejr were overworked; that they were not getting 
fcy— although their wages have never been larger — 
7want, well, I don't believe any one of them can tell 
e does want. They said the Republican party was 
tt and limes were not good, and if the Democrats were 

moke good times, why, they wanted' tbem in power 
did vote the Democratic ticket' 



iTtom or okx who votid thi kipublicar tickxt. 

•boemaker in the town of Granville, Washington 
, a good deal of a philosopher in his way, with plenty 
i bone sense showing in his nigged face, a man whose 
;e woa refined, and wiioie convetMtlon ihowed him to 
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be a reader as well as a reasoner, gave me the best exposition 
of the causes of the Republican defeat that I have yet heard 
anyone make. ' I am a Republican,' said he; 'I alwayi 
have been and I always shall be. I hoped the party would 
win, but yet when I talked with the people around this place, 
and in other towns which I sometimes visit, those people who 
do a great deal of thinking, and who vote as their reason, 
wrong or right, tells them to vote, I was mightily afraid the 
fight would go against us. I do not think very much of 
Anarchistic ideas, or of the theories of the Socialist, nor of 
the golden promises made by Weaver and the People's parly. 
No human being can ever nuike a paradise out of this world, 
and at no one time will everyone in it be satisfied and happy. 
This nation of ours has grown so rapidly, and there are so 
niany foreigners here who have become citizens, and we print 
so many cheap and silly books, that I am not surprised thai 
the Republican party was defeated. If a party of angels had 
made up the Government, the result would have been just 
the same. The same causes that led to Republican defeat in 
tSiji will overthrow the Democratic Government in 1896. 
Ever since the Greenback party was started, and ever since 
the Socialistic and the hundred other ' islic ' agitators have 
been telling the people how they are abused, how they are 
robbed, that the rich are growing richer and the poor poorer, 
everything has been in such an unsettled condition that 1 do 
not wonder at the result of the election. It could not have 
been otherwise. 

"'I believe the Administration has been everything it 
should be ; that General Harrison has been a splendid Pres- 
ident; that his policy has been for the good of the people; 
but I don't believe that the best man that ever lived, if he 
had been a Republican and in power, could have been elected 
to the Presidency of the United Sutes this year. Up in all 
Ihia section of the country, and throughout the SUte, for 
that matter, the man who had always before voted the Repute 
lican ticket in an independent way cast a Democratic ballot, 
more because he wanted to make an experiment than any- 
thing else. It i* funny how unreasonable people ore. They 
don't sit' down and calmly figure for themselves, but they 
jump at conclusions, and because with some of us timet are 
hard, tbey don't itop to think who or what it retponsible. 
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^"^Bpa •■tan. AiaMrailGaBldKt>tit>bewutadtoNll 
V^3^*^K hshid toMllat«|ooddalbettnprkstlMnil 
■ ittriilUj, ■wr. tot h»wintej CTtrjbodydw towntohtaa 



Jto vntad to bay a good deal chcqMrtha whit 
■^KylHtettBov. Btwtxdd Bot IfataBloBwwhail 



*y fj *-* jtM^ cbaip — d mU mrmbiacdor; bat I told 
■"**>«* if peopkdIdiiotbartmtatkeTeoaldietthinBit 
■■"- 5 *i>a pHo?OT MU «Blil dwTconld tall tUuaatthdr ■ 
!f* *««a«. It voidd tahi tat ft mbhty UtOo vUlelbr nwy- 
S?^^«»a«mtodnlk Bo Mld^ht wm 
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?£<(1. Tbsrt*0 ■• tbofwnt non Moomoad fcwcr 
. ' ** ^> m «. TkeriMm BOtmidi oTu IdMMvtbojruo 
P*»_ %o Mt thm, oAv tin tbot ^ DaBoenia bno told 
!?g L^ ^yCI»iliwJ Wit ejected thqr would r> whit they 
■^JT^ijMia mijipodf wodd bo boppT. 
' v.ii-.jy»»ewlbw, ttgr wMd the Denocn 
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■Bilar tden. He U a man of mon thaa ordinary iatelU- 
Mfoet aad mjt that raaaj of hit acqnaintaaces voted the 
Denocntlc ticket mwa becuae tbef wen aaeair and wanted 
M^rt W w g , thejr did not know what, than becanw they had 
aar nanknlar liking for Cleveland and the DMaocracr. or 
dUikelbrHaniion and the Republican partr- Thkopinkm 
{•hddlvinanror the AOled worka«i of the bctoiki in 
both Albanf aad Troj, aad in the aaaller towae b et we en 
New York aad Flatubwg. 



"It WM a mora difficnlt matter to get anjr Republican &r- 
mw to acknowledge that he voted the Democratic ticket. 
One wit BoaUflbithd who admitted that he had. 

" • What were jonr reaioDS r ' I atked. 

" 'Well, I don't know ai I can eiacUjr leU yon.' he aa- 
•wendj 'wehavonothadaverreMjrtimeofit, webtmen, 
far the bat right or ten vean. ' 

*'*BMdoa'iyoa think,' laid I,. ' that the opening of the 
tewag bmd* in the West hat a great deal to do with the 
decreaM of bnn valwi in the Eattt ?* 

•«« Well, perhane M,' he levied. 'It h hard for a man 
who b not a politkal economirt and who docn't make a 
bwinen of keqHng track of ndi thingi to give anjr rcaK« 
for the hard timet, or to chooM between the lenooi given b]r 
DemocralaandRepabUcaai. Solar as I know, the Repob- 
IkaapartvhnalwankeptitipTomiMi made to the fanneti. 
SiBcothellcr* - - -—.--. .— 



farbelbce,we had aot been able to compete with Canada. 
Ye^ wo don't nukamochera living, even at thit. Yonnjr 
dut ttatiBtica prove that thb cooatrjr, at a Nation, b vattlr 
man p«M p eo)oa thaa anjr other, and that we are a good ded 
ticher than wo wen lea Team ago; vet I am not any better 
off, aad nwat of the farraen around tee are not aa^ better 
off, and I made np mv mind that If, at the Democnii pronn 
be, a change of AdrnJoittntloa woaU make good timet, whjr, 
Iwaatadachuge; if Frae Tiado will make thinp better. I 
wMtKeoTtadi; if State banka will give nt mooer, aad 
■m of i^ I «Mt Stale baaka pot oa equal tens* with 
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IMimAhm^ IT that chMfOi we bimglit abmrt, ft nqr 
■Mte dUi^ ajnod d«d wont dMm tfMqr «• Bov. Al aajr 
nl8b I m wflDqg to toy ft. If I lad tha the DenMcnts 
haw dwrfvvd ne^ ia 1896 I ihall vota At R^Micsia 



^Thorfatevieai ihow the tt ate of m iad aaNNig pe^te 
hoafacBoa|n la aaauertotanoveiahehaiagljraaiiyont/ 
teeftherteKepaUicBaortheDeBM^atttepartT. lathem 
aaijie af McBce thai tlwpeo^eiHiotevotw defeated the 
^bUeaa party aiaiiol diawtUed wMiRepaMioaa adada- 
" " ^' cham that the McKlakr 

ither Jtcpablieia poUcr 4 

iTwUeh 



bi. Ther 
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he takea at evldeace tiuH the * aaboaaded popdarily * of 
Gram Oevdaad or the (by the Deammto^ 
■eaachd ead .cooaeode poHcy of that pertf ^ hai bioqght 
Aboai thh aaoepiaf Tielofy. A ttOk with the i adepeadeat 
^gir jwy , fail, tttatt^A ^ 

^ aawaa then whOM Totai tafa tfM tide towaid victoiy 

Bwaid ifefcal, dinatiActioa becaaii^ ai they dafaa, they 

aaable to compete with ooaibiaatiooe of capital : they 

^^t deceatial iiatfao of capital, aad trarti prohiMted bjr l^v 

^«A coaditioa of aAia eslMi, te dfaMfiided tndcaRiaa 

he caaaot eara a Uviitf. The R epabiicaa 

Bf f aad had beea^ with Ae eaceptioa of -Ibar 

te a qaaiter of a ceata^rt aad while itpoariUy BMiy 

fcmiMlble for traMs aad for the oeottaliauon 

aad capital, yet the tfadenea ai^a^ 'lea 

Ckvelaad aad. MBMCiacy to aadoe aa eaperiaMat, 

wUdi I aai wilUag to take die coneeoaeoccf 

worUagnanwai tadaeaoed to tote ferDea 

aaae he had beea Wjaaatadty told that an rich 

aMundactaien are BqwhHcaai Oaa for aaythtaf dee. 

^%of hte yean,haabeea deaoaaoad ao aefo^, aad 

Aa caaNof teayof wHA aia hani to.delerada^ 

eo ftevMt tfartaaataly for the Daawcmtic 

, fliaee atiihee XIfB M cnUi e e pa afcew were aMe 

to chdai that thMT wen oaaead Igr the atteavl of the 

to crarii Ae waridanaa, aad becann far die 

the f aa^ialtn Aa BepaWicaaa were aaeWe efcct 
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Ivdy to di^Hxnre theee Deoiocratic Uatemente) that the 
Rqaiblicaa paitT» althoqgh ite policy of protection was 
approved br the labor anion kadeiBy bias been in a measure 
handicapped. 

**The independent former Toted the DemocnUic ticket' 
because the prices of form products are not up to the figure he 
thinks tfaty uottld be, and because the Democrats have told 
Um that Adr financial aad economic policies, if carried oat, 
will enhuice tbeirahie of his form products, give him the 
BHurkets of the woiid, and greatly decrease the coat of the 
a e c e ss itiee of life, althoqgh he cannot disprove that this state 
of aflaiia does not exist to-day, ahaost wholly because of a 
protective tariff. 

oasAT mncaaas or msw cmzans. . 

' '*Bat theie is another dement, and one which always has 
and always will contribute to Democratic success. Natural- 
isadon was unusually large Ais jrear ; the dtixen of fordgn 
bfarA is a power in the und and the DemocnUic party was 
foUdtoosly named. There is something in the word ' Democ- 

. racy' whfch appeals strongly to the citizen of foreign birth. 
In this country 'Democracy,* as applied to the Democratic 
party, signifies to them that have Idt their homes ia Europe, 
a party of the people ia ooatradistinction to plutocracy 
and to aristocracy, the party of wedA and the party of 
people of ndble birth. That this has wdght wiA a certdn 
fordgn ddnent is condusivdy shown in the statemenc made 
by severd fordgn laborers ia Washington County. Their 
knowledge of things American is not sufficient for them to 

*grMp the import of the polides advocated by dther party, 
and nenoe ft » that they vote for the party whose name means 
Ae most to them. FirmnatalkwiAmanyof themlamcoa- 
viaced that it is a naturd aatagonism toward the party in 
power, a love for the word 'Democracy* that caoMd not a 
lew aesdy made dtiaeas to vote for Mr. Qevdaad. One of 
them told me that the Republican party was made up of 
banken, of great manufocturen^ of men who had fonned 
cnmhiaatioBS for the purpose of advandng the cost of neccs- 
dties of lifo the party, ia foct, to lAich every one who has 
■MiaqrbdoQgfc la other wordsb that to be a Sepablicaa is 
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not ataa of aunt. 

IP te • cnMiM^ aBd to tw a Dnwent it 10 Iw a ma or tlw 

eMHtelihn Am te opitdte asd pot intothehudtor 
tt^PMoKaad Aot tlw MoplonliM ttepMoltwoald aaa 
IjVMta iMch irodd 1^ tlM irartM tMdto the gmlMt 



jW^h ttfllwrywchlaoriiteBce} tint te defeat ia this 

"^ ^ &!^ V""^ ^^i*^ i* 'x**oa»*i> M it naaH that 

Bw^vea to bring abont better &ei, itwQI meet with a 

2SL37J252*«'J*« *" «>»» »•** ©wrt«ed aad 
"js*""* ""l ii b l in i B inpei ia itea, aad thet the i>m ftmiti 

Ah*— ,aBd LooWna «iU tam Cmatildr alkftaaeeto 

« te (ha XepritHcaat. aadto Ihtaia ycoit BMke viat fa aoi^ 

ith aotUag hot a aoarafal OcMientie ■ 
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Thnragli the whole of theM interviein» wlien 
■noitioii b directed to the mibjeel; itbeoomesper- 

faetljr ■HMuent that the thfCMl of the ttory n the 
people's objectioa to the pfevalence of Kienl die- 
liiMtioa wnong them. It n half expresMd in 
acarljr eveiy one of dieM ntenriewi^ while the/ 
IwMtate to put it in words ; pospifaly because diey 

l^ghljr appreciate that as the motive that so pow- 
effbOjr moved them on November the 8th. And. 
then again^ because of their hesitane/in espiess- 

uiff theirieoqgniiiQa^ even, of the attempt on the 
pmt of those po ss ei i ad of greater wealth, to 

MMOw spdal foperioci^ of tese ksa fcttuoata 
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CHAPTER IIL 

NOVEMBBR 8, 1892. 

NovsMBER the Stfa, 1892, will be noted, by the 
hiitorian of the future, as a date constituting a mile- 
stone to mark the road and journey of struggling 
humanity. What July the 14th is to the French, 
July die 4th is, and November the 8th will be, to 
die American people. 

The sur&ce of the waters of public opinion 
presented a peaceful appearance at the dawning 
of that autunm day, but beneath the tranquil sur- 
fiiice there raged subterranean and powerful 
forces^ moving the deep waters of public senti- 
ment The much-discussed "general apathy'' 
was the silent, sullen wrath, dangerous in individ- 
uals as it is in the masses. The silent fighter is tire- 
less and terrible. The people had ceased to be 
moved by oratorical effort, brass bands, and 
torchlight processions. They had become sur- 
feited with argument upon the subject of Protec- 
don* The changes had been rung upon the 
effect of the passage of a Force Bill, until the 
people had'becom<e as accustomed to the beating 
of die flanges of the newspapers upon die rails 
of tlus tomewhat attenuated subject, as a slum- 
bering passenger on a railway train. In &ct, the 
cessation of die clangor would have attracted 
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more attentioii dian the continuation of die mo- 
notonous druimning. 

The leading journal in die Force Bill camp 
had been that preftninendy vigorous newspaper, 
the New York Sun. Under die guidance of the 
genius of die Hon. Charles A. Dana, the New 
York Sim had seized the most attracdve, because 
die most novel* instrument of noise presented in 
dus campaign of education. It had blown such 
vigorous Masts, that a large pordon of newspa- 
perdom, who regarded die opinions expressed by 

. Mr. Dana as apt to be eminendy reasonable, had 
joined in the diorus of the Force Bill &rce; and 

. created discordance and noise enough to have 
nauseated the masses with weariness of the Sub- 
ject The pot-house poliddan, as well as his more 
exalted brodier of the Fifth Avenue palatial polid- 
cal lieadquarters, was abashed and confused, by 
die bet that his efforts to arouse enthusiasm 
among the masses were utterly fruidess. They 
netdier agreed with him nor disagreed with him. 
There was no room for argument It was like 
^ professional pugilist descanting on the beauties 
^ die bruiser^s art to a Whittier, Holmes, or 

^'Oiigfellow ; die subjects, upon which the politi- 

Cttuna of all degrees, and kinds had exhausted 

^Icflnsehres, were not interesting. 

Tlie issue before the people was sentimental 
d ete s t a t i o n of the prevalence and growth of 
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a pretended and sham aristocracy, became the 
important and all-absorbing theme within their 
hearts. They heard the talk ; they read the dis- 
sertations of learned editors, and while it was all, 
doubdess, the product of powerful brains, it was 
not the most important matter in the struggle to 
be deckled that November morning, between the. 
masses and an assumption of ''caste" in free 
America. Mr. Thomas Dolan, at the Clover 
Qubb in Philadelphia, in referring to the result of 
the election, had at least the candor to admit the 
cause of the Republican party's defeat Had he, 
and gendemen of his doubdess aristocratic tend- 
encies, realized the impressu>n that their course 
of conduct was making upon the minds of the 
mass of die Common People prior to that event- 
ful day, November the Stfa, and had they taken 
warning by the signs of the times, had diey be- 
lieved less in the Burchard dieory of Blaine's 
defeat in '84, and* more in the efficacy of the im- 
pression, prejudicing the minds of the people 
against Mr. Blaine and his party by that banquet,— 
which has been dubbed in politkal parlance, '^the 
Belshaziar feast," — diey might have been fore- 
warned. But those who have been, for the last 
thirty years, attempting to creiaite an artificial order 
to govern society, ''caste," have become so puffed 
up by wealth, and blinded by the ever-narrowing 
view they are able to obtain fifom dieir assumed 
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oalied fMMltioii. diat they have lo0t sight o^ 
odwr ooondentioo ; becoming absofted in Adr 
oim one ovennastering emodon— love of money. 
Befafe this god of Mammon they had performed 
mdi ohsequioiis senricep Aat they imagined die 
only appeal necessary to make to die pMple, was 

tiie one so much paraded by die Republican press» 
a. #:» die advant^^e of Ptotecdon to die pocket ct 
die poor man. Upon dns day. November 8di, 
wHA ivas to dedde, in no doubtful manner, the 
desdny of the nadon widi regard to Its social life^ 
m the silence^ communing only widi their ou^ 
nged sense of the rights of man and die equality 
oC an mankind, die voters sought the confessional- 
Eke dosets in die boodisi established by die intro- 
dncdoa of die Australian system of vodqg. 
There was no hurrah, no noisei no vk)lence, but 
n tremendous outpourii^ of men, filling every 
vodng prednct in die land, creating a kufger per- 
centage of voters who exercise dieir right of 
inaduse than on any former decdon ever held in 
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At the hmin of tbe day paned, ■ome of t 
keen obMrven and utute party leaden bq^ 

icdbe diat llie edstenoe of a geoeral "fe^ng 
•fidiy " had been more i^ipareot dian real; ^ 
1^ naa die meaniag of diia ou^pouiing 
viDlei% «iio^ akady and widi dettnninedi fix 
•en^i^ of piupoae^ aoqgjit to exerdie di 
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ri^ as dtisens? Even in those sections of the 
large ddes where die wealdiy reside, and in the 
back country, where it is difficult for the voter, 
often, to find the time, opportunity, and the means 
of getting to die poUs on decdon day, it was the^ 
same story. The nadon had been aroused in 
some magkal and mysterious manner, which was 
beyond the expectation and prognostication of 
the poliddans and party leaders. The people 
had taken the matter out of their hands. They 
had dmply taken the ship of State into their own 
keeping; and the professional politician had to 
ding to the life-line in the wake thereof! 

Wonderment seized diese gentlemen of sup- 
posed miraculous political perspicadty. They 
asked one another, by thdr silent and inquiring 
gfances: << What does diis mean ? Isouroccupa- 
tkm, like OdieUo's, gone ? "" 

The people, rqg;ardless of thdr mistaken 
moudung, like somie masdve Percheron horse, 
had taken die bit; and, rq^ardless of all attempts 
at guidance, were exerting the strength whidi, 
when aroused, they possess, contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the learned gendemen of the politi- 
cal professkm. When the sun went down, 
November 8, 1893, none were less able to predict 
die result of diis tremendous uprising of the 
people than those who by thdr diplomacy had ar- 
rived at diat podtkm, so enviable in the minds of 
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• petty politicians, Chairmen of various Campaign 
'^ Committees. Chairman Carter might have ex- 
' claimed, with the drowning people at Johnstown, 
■ as he sank beneath the flood of indignant " Com- 
mon People," "Whence comes this water?" 
Chairman Harrity might well have been drunk 
■nd delirious, as the result of his own good for- 
'. tune, for as surprising to him as to Chairman 
" Carter was the existence of this slumbering vol- 
cano of indignation which had brought about the 
^*>'erwhelming success of the candidate who rep- 
resented, in the minds of the people, the opposi- 
^o to the growing aristocracy which had become 
^^^.^rafted upon the Republican party. Chairman 
^■■^Tnty might well have been dazed by the re- 
^^^ vkable results of his own endeavors, had iie 
*^^C realized that his efforts had been incidental 
**»■ and not the cause of, the success of Cleveland. 
It is not presumed to criticise the conduct of 
*^^ campaign as managed by the campaign com- 
""■"•^rtees of both sides. Their duties, without doubt, 
'^-ie performed in a most masterly manner. The 
^^i^^niiadons with which both committees worked 
^^■■^ii tireless energy to achieve success for their re- 
•P^ictive sides, cannot fiul to impress even a, very 
^r*~^ in politics. It was, however, like two learned 
t^'V^cians, disputing over the disease of a pa- 
^^Ot, and both, being in error; each applying 
^^^blisbed remedies that experience had taught 
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him were efficacious in the disease he had imag- 
ined it to be ; both equally in error because they 
had mistaken the complaint of the patient To 
the average politician of the present day, Tariff 
Reform and Protection constitute the sum of all 
evils and diseases of the body politic. Like Dr. 
Sangrado's instruction to Gil Bias, they have only 
two remedies: phlebotomy and plenty of hot 
water. And the astonishment expressed by them 
at the possible existence of some other disease 
and some other remedy, was productive of as 
much consternation as that in the breast of Gil 
Bias, at the result of the treatment of his patients 
at Valladolid. As the returns from die different 
States began to arrive at the headquarters of the 
different committees ; as the result of the opinion 
of tlie people upon this momentous occasion (so 
fraught with disappointment to the aristocratic 
believers in "caste") became apparent, surprise 
and astonishment were depicted upon every 
countenance ; while, mingled with unalloyed de- 
light in the breasts of lie Democrats, and with 
mortification in the hearts of the Republicans, 
the same surprise and astonishment existed. 
That Illinois, a State that had sent over 200,000 
men to fight under the Federal flag, and in which 
such large sums of pension money had been 
annually distributed to the disabled veterans for 
many years, should have been so unmindful and 
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of diediq&yofdietiiiieJibixNnedaiid en- 
iS^iuned g^ument; die " Bloody Shirt;*' and dM 
'Bog of die RqMiblican press about Clevdand's 
pension bills» was simply outrageous to 
sninds of die stupdfied RqMiblican leaiders. 
^^ould it be possible diat their so often Tictorious 
sectionalism, and constant address to die 
l^^^ketbook of die veteran, had been rd<^|ated to 
mhadowy shdf erf* ''innocuous desuetude'* ? 
Tliey looked aghast at die result of die count- 
,,^ of TOlcs m Indiana. That much-talkedK>C 
l^'**-*idy-disco¥ered Gas bdt; iniriiichhad sprung 
iainumerable manufactories, whose woricshops 
filled widi "Common People^** had failed to 
altobscuriogattracdon m die glittering gold 
e magnates of wealdl had held out to diem 
iducement to perpetuate die power of die 
d to increase diose privileges and dass dis- 
ttt diey fiMidly hoped would be accorded 
^lem by die American people. Verity, like 
"^uge; hi Dickens' ''Tale of Two Qdes," die 
^.^^ xman of die manufacturera in Indiana had 
^^^•luned to huri die magkal Loub piece back 
2*0 die carriages of die weahhy, rejecdng widi 
?|2^!nadon die attempt to bribe dieb honor, and 
^^ir sense of Ae equality of man. 

le negro of Ahbama, Georgfai, and l^igmia, 

^^whom didie bondhoMen diought diey had a 
"^^^*t|age^ by dieirdauned procurement of his 
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emancipation, had, even in spite of his color, pre- 
vious condition, and gratitude, joined with his fel- 
lowKitizens, the "Common People,'* taking as the 
representative of diose who had most benefited 
him and hb race, the immortal Abraham Lincoln, 
a man of the "Commmi People '* ; and, by the ne- 
gro's vote, was added strengdi to tfaebbw, struck 
by die white Democracy of the Union, at this ar- 
rogant assumption of that thing which the nq^ 
along with the white man, had learned to hate and 
resent— the assumption of "caste" upon the 
part of any set of dtisens in the United States of 

America. 

The wool-grower of Ohio^ the home of the 
popular McKinley, added sorrow to the cup hdd 
to the lips of the would-be aristocrats. He no 
longer felt bound to bow his head before the ad- 
vantages held out by the party of wealth. He pre- 
ferred to take a litde less for his wool, and a litde 
more respect for himself, his wife, and children in 
die social worid, where every landmark of equality 
was being washed away by the tide of aristocratic 
tendencies. The bewildered Republican leaden 
gated with terror upon the transmogrified weapons 
with which they had waged war. The sword of 
sted, when held by the hand dad in a goklen 
gaundet, had become a weapon of straw. They 
murmured to one another: "If these weapons 
have failed us, in what shall we seek safety?" 
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Consternation was in the council of the great 
of that party who, for more than a quarter of a 
century, had controlled the legislation of the Re- 
public, and by whom was created, in the minds of 
the people, the errors of social distinction and 
. ** caste ** that have crq[>t into the country. The 
RepuUicans, assembled at their headquarters, be- 
came more bewildered at each new piece of evi- 
dence of the disapprobation and rejection of those 
doctrines, the understanding of whidi they deemed 
sudi conclusive argument to the minds of the 
. praple. The oncoming storm had no centre. It was 
blowing in all directions of the Union. Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio^ even manufacturing Pennsylvania, 
Were sending a horrible howling of destructive 
wind, idiich would sweep away all their carefully- 
prepared barriers. At the Democratic headquar- 
^^^rsi no less was the degree of wonder stamped, - 
^ough with joyous imprint, upon the iaces of the 
pauty leaders. G>uld it be possible that Illinois 
h^d cast the majority of its vote for the leaders 
of tiie Democratic party, those standard-bearers 
a^C^ainst whom so mudi had been said to preju- 
the mind of that great Soldier State, the 
^e of Lincoln, the birthplace of the Republican 
paftX and of the Grand Army of the Republic ? 

It Was hard for the most hopeful to realize. 
tri^d tiki^ vaunted undoing of die Democratic 
p^^ in tile Stete of Indiana, the increase of the 
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manufactures, and the personal popularity of a 
President, one of Indiana's chosen sons, been 
proved false and groundless ? Had the negroes 
in Virginia, Nortii Carolina, and Georgia joined 
the Democratic " Common People," in spite of 
the promised covenant of their salvation, The 
Force Bill, and added to the majorities in tiiose 
Southern States? Connecticut— much-protected 
Connecticut ; could it be possible that she would 
increase the few hundred majority accorded to the 
Democratic candidate four years ago ? 

All seemed so utterly out of keeping with the 
fondest hopes and expectations of the sagaidous 
chieftains of Democracy, that incredulity was 
stamped upon every countenance. It seemed to be 
utterly beyond the comprehension of the wisest 
of the political world of botii parties, that, possi- 
bly, they had been treating an unknown and un- 
appreciated disease, the nature whereof they had 
failed to recognize. The result was not compat- 
ible witii any established theory of either party. 
The people had evinced, such utter disr^^ard for 
all the old arguments and well-tried remedies, 
that it dumbfounded the physicians who pretend 
to minbter to the wants of the nation. From 
such unsuspected quarters, and in such ridiculous 
proportions, had come the disapproval of the peo- 
ple, that all were at sea ; some wrapping them- 
selves in their own glory, proclaiming, like Cock 
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_ Robin, " I did it, with my little bow and arrow ;" 
others, seeking to shield themselves behind the 
transparent, fragile shield of another's foulE : "He 
did it, his unpopularity;" "ProtectioD did it; 
it was his policy ;" each trying to escape the gen- 
eral stampede, occasioned by the long-suppressed ' 
indignation of the people who objected, not so 
mudi to- the economic doctrines of the Republic 
can party (not that they had become converted 
to the tenets of the Democratic faith), but to that 
aimeof "caste" which, with Its many ramifica- 
tions in the whole mass of society, was cauung 
ifaem unhappiness. 

It is not well for the E}emocratic party to lay 
die flattering unction to its soul, that the mass of 
dte people had become converted to the principles 
enunciated by that party in Chicago, at the Con- 
vention where Mr. Cleveland was nominated. It 
would be as delusive and disappointing to them, 
in some future election, as it has proved to the 
Republican party upon the occasion of their late 
discomfiture. On die other hand, the Republican 
party should be well convinced, by its down&U, 
that the people will not endure .the wrapping up, 
in silken garments, of the progeny of the de- 
formed and diseased state of European society, 
palming the enshrouded babe off as an of&pring 
of that land diat lit the tordi of freedom for the 
world. 
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80CIBTV AS TBE PEOPLE roUND XT, 
NOVEMBER 8, 1892. 

SociETV, as the people found it, on last election 
day, was certainly not as attractive as that auto- 
cratic gentleman, the distinguished Ward Mc- 
Allister found it, and has helped to make it, 
as related by him in a book which has been pub- 
lished with much flourish of trumpets, entided 
" Society as / Have Found It" 
' While the volume itself hardly rises to the dig- 
nity of a dime novel, it still, doubtless, is a true 
statement and record of the doings and preten- 
sions of the very class of people who, by their 
presumption, have aroused the silent and sullen 
indignation of America. The book referred to, 
and its writer. Ward McAllister, of course, re- 
ceived a large share of criticism and ridicule. 
The absurdities of the book impressed the critics 
of the newspapers alt over the land. It was made 
a butt for the squibs, sarcasm, and ridicule of some 
man on every newspaper throughout the country. 
Passages were selected from the book wherein 
Mr. McAllister poses himself in the portion of a 
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fint-daM oook, and where he recounts how he 
has been playing the millinery maid for some lady 
of fiuhioo. Of course, it struck every one as 
ridiculous that any manly man who claimed to be 
an American should be impressed by the criticism 
made upon the " cut of the tails of his dress^nat," 
or to pay any attention to the advice of "a well- 
dressed Englishman, well up in all matters per- 
taining to society," as to the peculiar feshion to be 
adq>ted concerning a man's hat ; how he should 
wear his watch-chain, etc All such things were 
so extremely amusing and so utterly fiudcal to 
the brainworicers attached to the newspapers, diat 
they held up the book and McAllister as objects 
to create merriment That was the only possible 
view diat couM be taken by them of anything so 
absurdly funny as a man's highest ambition, his 
idea of dignity, his aim m life being so small as 
that evklenced in McAllister's autobiography. 

There was another side to that question. A 
creature like McAllister is not a spontaneous or 
instantaneous creatbn of our great RepuUic 
There must have existed a congedal atmosphere 
in his •• smart set " to produce an exotic of such 
rare and unattractive perfume. Had it not been 
pofccdy apparent that Ward McAUister was not 
Ae only pemn who imitated and aped foreign 
Otfoner^ and desired to create a social distinction 
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in America, the book would have been a roaring 
farce. Had the people at large supposed that he 
was the single individual in America who approved 
of and eamesdy dewred to create a collection of 
idiots who should daim that "caste" could exist 
in our country, then the people would have re- 
garded him much in the manner they would a 
buffoon on the stage of a theatre, or some idiot 
who, from a desire to attract attention, paints his 
face sky-Uue. But the very advertising that this 
blooming flower of sham aristocracy received at 
the hands of die newspapers— wWch was done by 
die newspaper men in a spirit of levity, possess- 
ing, as they do, sufKdent brains to find McAllister 
and hb subject utterly absurd, in conjunction 
with many other wdl-adverdsed and extravagandy 
absurd assumptions on the, part of tlie wealthy, 
made a much deeper impresdon upon die minds 
' of die " Common People " Uian it was supposed 
diat it would or could da McAllister's "smart 
set" m this oountiy— and his " smart set" is not 
confined to New York City, but exists in some 
form or manner in every dty, town, vfllage, and 
county in die Union— diis McAllister-like "smart 
'set" in each litde community, as well as in the 
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large dries; has managed loy its arrogance ana 
assumed superiority to arouse a spirit of resent- 
ment among the " Common People *• of the Abra- 
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^ TBE CItiMM OP CASTB. 

lam Lincoln and Andrew Jackson stamp, because 
the masses have seen an attempt to establish 
«>mcthuig which would create an inequality be- 
*recn die dtizens of the RepubUc 

It was a monstrous joke that the Knights of the 

Jcncfl saw in McAllister and his "Society as I 

:Kave Found It,^ and, like the keen-witted men 

«hat they are, they proceeded to huri the javelins 

)f their wit and sarcasm at this balloon of idiocy 

^nd mipudence ; but in piercing the balloon, the 

»«»«atmg odor arising from its explosion per- 

^[^acd the nostrils of the " Common People " with 
«™nore than ordinary unsavoriness. 

In every Uttle vfflage and town, and even 
^!!I^i? the (arming sections, there is some 
^•'^^Hiktbe Ward McAllister and -smart set;- 
little circle who from some imagined cause 
^^^reason, in their own conceit are a litde better 
J^^ Ae typical old setders of our country, who 
.^^ught the Republic into existence. They try to 
•^ress, and sometimes most insultingly, this sup- 
g^J^ superiority upon the minds of the " Common 
j^^oplc- In one little vilhge it will be, for ex- 
^J^l^^ the owner of some protected litde factory, 
•JJJJn the wisdom of the legislators, has been 
™tected to encourage and increase the industries 
TjHur country. ^ In the solidtude of the legislators 
'^ tte welfiuie of the MonU u^^^^ u^ ^i.. 
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and in the best interests of the country), they 
have created the possibility for this man, this small 
manufacturer in the litde village referred to^ to 
accumulate a few thousand dollars more than his 
fellow citizens of the litde village. The money 
has not been earned either by his sagacity, busi- 
ness ability, superior education, nor his intrinsic 
merit as a commerdal genius. It is the result of 
accidents and the necessity that the legislators 
honesdy felt existed, to create manufactories in 
our own country, to furnish the articles consumed 
by the people, rather than to buy the same from 
England and other foreign countries, sending our 
gold abroad out of the country in payment there- 
for. 

The honesty of purpose and the wisdom of the 
action of the legislative part of the Government, 
it is not the province of tiiis book to question. It . 
is to record the result of the action upon the social 
relations of the different members of that litde 
community, or village, in which the small fiictory 
was estaUished, and the attendant unhappiness 
arising from the accumulation of a disproportioned 
amount of money in the hands of one of the citi- 
zens of the community. The manufacturer, be- 
coming prosperous, hegpsi to assume an air of 
social superiority. He was enabled to take a trip 
every now and again to some near4iy city. He 
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• « - -^ taw hit modd McAllitler. He retnmed to 

^^ "^riHtge indi un-Amencan affectadonti aptng 

ananner of hit modd-— the McAUitter of hit 

•by city- He htfpxk to draw around him (in 

die tame manner at McAUitter detcribet 

creation of die '* Pmriardit '' of New York) 

w^Kwi he deemed tuitaUe fi>r diat tuperior 

potttioa ndiidi he^ modelling the machinery 

the manner of the dty McAUitter, deemed 

dediaUe. 

BefiEire proceeding to detcribe the birdi of thit 

^erior toctd datii and die method of itt oi^^iani- 

^^ fi>r idiidi faifermation we are indebted to 

Prince of Cookt and^Coata— McAUitter— it it 

to regard m a poUdcd way thb locd 

that Fn>tecdon» die tariflC by which he hat 

fflia^?htd to fi**Tatt die wealtfaf at die Ibunda* 

npon whidi he batet htt daim to a more 

petition, aodaUy, than hit fidlow dtiientb 

^ snludy due to die doctrinet erf* die Rqxiblican 

. Heloaetti|^tofdiefiu:tdiatdieRepub> 

party did not owe itt oriigin to Protection. 

Abcdiam Lincoln Republican party did not 

ha nctory.and popularity m the hearttof die 

l^^ople to P rote ction * There were other csautet 

^^^Hidt operate^ powerfidly in producing die retult 

^ tie dectfan hi iMo ; but the maiiufiicturer of 
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diat litde viUage, before mentioned, absorbed by 
the one idea that Protection has been the one 
cause of his success, and that it was due to the 
Republican party, becomes oblivious to the &ct 
that the necessities of the Government, during a 
war to preserve the Federal Union, became so 
great that revenue had to be derived from some 
source, and that many of the duties imposed upon 
fordgn importations by the Republican party 
for ^eir cause the stem necessity of the 
in the fidd, fighting to preserve the Union ; that 
the war was not a batde for Protection. It had 
for its origin other and very different causes. 

The war, which had been the outgrowth of the 
dection of the candidate of the Republican party, 
created expenses which the Republican adminis- 
tration had to meet, and as a means to that end 
it became necessary to increase the existing duty 
and to place new duties upon imported manufac- 
tured artides. And by so doing they carried to a 
successful termination the great struggle for the 
preservation of the Union, to which the Republi- 
can party had pledged itsdf ; which, together widi 
the indination and desire of some of the prominent 
members of the Republican party to increase the 
manufacturing industries of the country, has 
brought about that Protection and tariff 
he^ Ae vttlage manufiicturer, has profit 
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nerer stops to ooosider whether the tariff was a 
means to the end so profoundly desired* the pres- 
ervation of the Union, a means of furnishing 
sinews of war by which the stars were retained 
upon our flag. He regards the tariff and Protec- 
tion only in its personal aspect The Republican 
party, to him, means his benefactor, to whom he 
owes an eternal debt of gratitude for enabling 
ham to acquire that which, without Protection and 
tarifC he never could have obtained in the open 
field of die commercial batde wherein the world 
at laige may contend The position held by great 
diinkers of the Abraham Lincoln period is utterly 
unappreciated by him. That this tariff and Pro- 
tection, iriiidi has been such a boon to him, was 
not created for his especial benefit, never suggests 
itself to his mind ; that men of the Lincoln day 
and stamp should have had in view only the pres- 
ervation of the Union and creating a fund to pay 
die expenses of those engaged to accomplish that 
C114 does not occur to the village manufiicturer. 

In fiict; many of the Republican politicians have 

oade too much of the Protection doctrine and not 

enough of the cause that created it This village, 

protected, small manufacturer, communing with 

AimsdC condudes that without Protection he 

could never have amassed diat wealth which he is 

^>f i4ieanMring to make elevate him above the social 
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status of his fellow citizens. He acknowledges, 
possibly, to himself, that without Protection he 
might still be struggling for existence upon an 
equal plane with the '* Common People," above 
whose heads he hopes to elevate himself socially. 
He regards only the Republican party of to-day, 
utterly oblivious to tbe fact that he and men of 
the McAllister and the "smart set ** type have no 
just appreciation and no great admiration for the 
father of the Republican party, Abraham Lincoln, 
and his doctrines, which are the doctrines and 
sentiments of the '' Common People/' He merely 
knows that Protection helped Aim, and he cares 
nothing for what it was that brought about Protec- 
tion and compelled the Republican party to advo- 
cate a high tariff during the Civil War. 

Hence, this village manufacturer, this would-be 
social leader, the imitator of the city Ward Mc- 
Allister, is a most ardent Republican. The litde 
set of satellites which he gadiers round him, glad 
to imitate the' examples and opinions of one who 
has attained success and who is a recognized 
leader of this social movement to create ** Caste'* 
in our communities, become also ardent Repub- 
licans. In other words, it becomes almost a mark 
of respectability (so called) in the litde commu- 
nity wherein resides the sm^l protected manu- 
fiMturer, to be a Republican. 
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set," than convinced by aisfument, during die cam* 
paign of 1892. 

Before proceeding to more fully dissect the 
sentiment created by this kind of nonsense, and 
by its almost invariaUe association with the Re- 
puUican party throughout the land, we will return 
to the admirable, unabashed Ward McAllister, 
and quote something from, hb text-book of snob- 
bery, as to the methods adopted in the creation 
of the '' smart set " in New York, which has fur- 
nished a model for similar creations through the 
length and breadth of the land 

''As a child,'' writes this sdon of a race of 
noUes (?), ** I had often listened with great inter- 
est to my father's account of his visit to London, 
with Dominick Lynch, the greatest swell and 
beau that New Yoric had ever known. He would 
describe his going with diis friend to Almack*s» 
finding themselves in a brilliant assemblage of 
people, knowing no one and no one deigning to 
notice them; Lynch, turning to my father, ex- 
claimed: 'Well, my friend, geese, indeed, were 
we, to thrust ourselves in here, where we are evi- 
dently not wanted' He had hardly finished the 
sentence when the Duke of Wellington (to whom 
they had brought letters, and who had sent them 
tickets to Almack's) entered looked around auid 
seeing them, at once approached them, took each 
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" Whf , Mr. Editor, there an tbonnnd* of good DemocnHc 
eitiieM who can trace back Ihdr dncent lo the Filjtrim 
Fadien, more than a lumdred nan befiwe Alexander Ham- 
ilton landed TTom the Wert Indies Ii It not a relic of feudal 
tlioM and barbarian to claim dirtinction above our feUowt 
and nperioritir of birth on accottnt of the deeda of an an- 
torcTcanago? 



Shades of the great dead of journalism, the 
Bennetts, Raymonds, and others who have left 
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Stamp of Iheir genius upon newspaperdom in 
^fka, look down and pity the inane idiot who 
utterance to sendments concerning Horace 
ley like those of the descendant of one of the 
t" And men who occupy positions in 
*world of journalism, like Halstead, Cockerill, 
rk Howell, how like you such utterances ? 
^ftCeally, had Horace Greeley been alive and 
of such an utteriy meaningless assertion, 
the old genius would have smiled ; but 
is the query: Would it not have made a 
iocrat of every female member of his family, 
regarded*him as the epitome of worth, virtue, 
merit? That a man like Horace Greeley, 
had arrived at a position so pre-eminent as to 
v^egard the snaris of puppiesi should be amused 
9uch a statement, would not be astonishing; but 
^^ouM be none the less disagreeable for the 
en of his fiunily. A woman's life is essen- 
•■^^sodaL 

^ *TUs illustration, and it would be impossible to 
,.^^^ a better, of diis nauseating attempt to estab- 
*' caste '' in our country, will demonstrate the 
diat attempted class distinction has not 
con6ned to the laboring man, the workman, 
the poor man, but has been attempted, and 
^^^de obnoxious, in every d^^ree of wealth, leam- 
^^^«and position. The litde country or village 
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manufacturing magnate, whose Republicanism is 
not the Republicanism of principles nor the Re- 
publicanism advocated by Abraham Lincoln, has 
adopted the scheme set forth by Ward McAllister 
as a successful one, to be imitated in his little 
community, in establishing his own little " smart 
set"— his own local "Patriarchs." Proceeding 
upon that basis, he and his little band of innova- 
tois have attempted an improvement upon the 
social system of each little community, which has 
become associated in the minds of the " Common 
People •• of these little communities witli Republi- 
canism; and, therefore, the Republican party, in 
November last, was forced to bear the opprobrium 
that attached itself, in the minds of the " Common 
People," to the " smart set " in their litde com- 

. munides. 

Never was a greater mistake made than in sup- 
posing that the influence of this attempted social 
^stinction shall only influence the laborers and 
woiking classes of a community. In proportion 
as a man, by increase of wealth and reputation, 
acquires in the work-a-day world a higher position 
with r^ard to the influence that he wields in the 
business or professional world, just so much more 
bitterly does he resent the arrogance of the few, 
who, like the Patriarchs, would establish a tribunal 

^^ .. ^u^:* luil^w tf»tft9^nft mnceminor their social 
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e large mass of 
cd rather effemin- 
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Our opinions are moulded by her ; hence, we fee! 
that, on subjects of a social nature, her judgment, 
opinions, and thoughts are entided to the greatest 
respect — in (act, controlling largely our own. 
Hence the mighty influence of the women who 
had become resentfully Democratic because of 
social snubs. One woman had not been invited 
to die Patriarch's ball ; another to the railroad 
magnate's ball; another to the Standard Oil 
Company king's entertainment ; and, so on, it runs 
all down diroug^ the different stages created by 
this attempted crime of '* caste," leaving behind it 
a sdng'in the hearts of each home as it passes, 
until it reaches die laborer and strikes him and 
his with telling force and effect The Fricks, 
CamegieSi Goulds, Vanderbilts, Astors, become 
names as hatefiil to him as Tarquio's ever was to 
the Roman " Commoii People.** 
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CHAPTER V. 

•OHB KBASmra FOK WRATH. 

Had the spurioui article, '< American arisi 
racy," confined iti vaporings and exlubitions to 
duded spots, it would have been tolerated by 
American people^ exactly like many other "isa 
iham% fiaudi, and delusions. Had the worship 
at the shrine of "caste," and supposed so 
superiority, reserved their devotions to so 
secluded chapel, they might have worshiped 
peace at the feet of the tinseled god whom tl 
■adore — "caste." The American people tolei 
almost any kind of "ism" for a time, provu 
the "ism" be not paraded before them, i 
flaunted in their iaces in an insulting manner ; ' 
a determined people are the citizens of this nad 
and when once aroused to a sense of outra 
they throw to the winds all consideration of 1 
.danger, and consequence. The people of Qiia 
heard the howling of the anarchists irith patie 
and amusement, Sunday after Sunday, along 
lake fron^ but when the anarchists at Haymar 
huiied one bomb among the dtixens of die Rep 
li^ the day df anarchism was ended in Chica 
Innocent or guilty, the leaders of die movoii 
muat bo punished. AnddieywenI 
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* ^^«3a*t want thdr money for nothing; but I am ■ 
*■ ■■JV, and as good aa they are." 

'iTic woritman was content, nor did it interest 

^^*at if the rich should drive their Tally-hos. He 

^^^^ no desire to divide the money of the purse- 

^^"•vad devotee of " caste " ; but when, weary from 

, *^ day of labor, trudging along the road to his 

.^*-* mble home, with tooting horn and flourish of 

^^_^^^p the Tally-ho sweeps by him, and he has to 

^^^^^"^jrry out of the road, he long remembers the de- 

^^ive smile of the insolent, purse-proud occupants 

--_^~ the coach, and he objects — not to the coach — 

^■^ t to the manner and the smile of the occupants. 

The heart of the shop-girl or the seamstress is 

^^^t filled'with envy because the line lady (?) of 

^^^khion possesses garments of silk and laces ; but 

^^^ insolence and supercilious manner, when the 

^■*« lady (?) brought in contact with her, fills her 

**^^ widi a sense of injured digni^. She knows 

?^*^^s quite as good as a lady of fashion. Possibly 

^^ V father is not a protected, petty manu&cturer : 

^^%«1 she goes to her home, resenting die assumed 

^^Aperiority in the manner of the fine lady, and 

S^V'eaches to £ither,- broUwr, and lover equally and 

Ikrcvad democracy. The fine ladies (?) oT fiuluon 

l^a.'V^**^ been roost potential causes for victories 

'^y ti>e people. No cH^torso eloquent as thewife, 

^^tfgfater, sister, or sweetheart ; and her wrongs 

' __^re*eoted November 8th. 
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The New York WarU^ of November 20th, 
18939 publishes an article in connection with New 
York society^ that, having received a place in that 
great Democratic journal* because of its un* 
doubted trutK is worthy of a place in this volume. 
In speaking of the death of Mrs. Belmont* the 
World makes use of the occasbn to express 
sGtaie remarkaUy forcible (acts with regard to 
New York society. It says :— * 

** In the social history of New York it will be 
a lasting distinction to Mrs. Belmont diat she was 
a conspicuous figure in |[ood society before good 
sodetv had been vulgarized. I have no ouarrel 
with the society of t^ay, which has merely fol- 
lowed the law of its evoludon. I merely insist 
diat the New York society of thirty years ago 
had all the good features of to^y* and was con- 
s{Mcuously free from certain &ults which are now 
conspicuously prominent The society which ac- 
cepted the Icaaership of Mrs. Belmont had birth* 
and breeding, and culture, ample means and true 
refinement, and it had also that last test of a gen* 
uine aristocracy* diat it held its rank by unques- 
tioned tide. It had so litde fear of the security 
of its position that it freely admitted strangers <h 
equal social rank. 

^ It was possihU far a rich merchant to permU 
a dirk to visit at ids house, and even scholars and 
educated people were not considered detrimental 
While it had the respect of ingenuous youth for 
the older aristocracies of Europe, it did not abase 
itself in comparison with them, and was incapable 
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■■ ^ ayjli^ before diem or before anything 
** •■»"^— '^^gularly Jru Jram scandals.'* 
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"TThen, thirty 

braham Lincoln's great popularity, succeed- 
^ two years the great uprising of the Corn- 
People, the ''mudsills/' of the North and 
,--a wealthy merchant of the North would 
ve his clerk, as a social equal, in his house, 
m times have changed, and manners widi them, 
^l^in the last thir^ years I The rich merchant 
%o^y has foigotten the force of the aigument 
^%ch resulted in the election of Abraham Lin- 






^'^ — "Americans enforce Equality/' Two 

was not enough, thirty years ago, to enable 

rich merchant to forget that the first man of 

nation, the President of the Union, had been 

laborer, rail-splitter, derk in a grocery store, 

was, while chief of the nation, idll a man of 

" Common People." No, two years was not 

^^ugfa to bring about forgetfulness of these facts ; 

\ Mrty4wo years was. 

Hence^ the overturning of the aristocratic 

(or that party to which the aristocrats be- 

() cost what it might in dollars to the ** Com- 

People.'* It is not a new economic doctrine 

t diey demand; it is a new social system. 

A^Vliile the assumed aristocracy of thirty years 

uuy have had respect for the older aristocra* 

r Europe, it most certainly did not abase 





itself, and was not as servile to diem, as is the 
sham aristocracy of to-day. 

Quoting from the Koran of that high priest of 
the '' smart set," McAllister, who utters the sen* 
timents of the most exalted in the holy of holies 
in swelldom : — 

''It b well to be in with the nobs who are 
bom to their position, but the support of the 
swells is more advantageous — ^for society is sus- 
tained and carried on ^ the swells, the nobs look- 
ing quiedy on and accepting the position, feeling 
that they are there by divine right ; but the^^ do 
not make fiisluonable society, nor carry it on." 

The " nobs," dien, of tMs temple of " caste,- 
feel that diey occupy the high places by " divine 
right" The phrase, '^divine right," sounds queer 
to Anglo-Saxon ears, to us, die descendants of a 
race who elevated Charles Stuart to the scaffold 
as a result of a ''divine right" It sounds 
strangely in the ears of a nation that fomished the 
example of Liberty and Equality to the worid, 
and which, when followed by die Frenchmen, 
caused Louis XVL to kiss die guillotine by 
reason of his " divine right" 

The meaningless, senseless sentences in "So- 
ciety as I Have Found It," would be entid^ to 
not the slightest attention, were it not for the &ct 
that they give words to the sentiments of the 
"smart set," who have allied themselves— or 
father stuck themselves on, as a piece of mud on 
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The readers of the papers, who are the people, 
know diat society is an institution, as organized 
to-day, created by gigantic fortunes, which have 
been accumulated within the last thirty years^ 
and, in many instances, by men of low and vul- 
gar instincts, of mean origin, poor ability, who 
have become rich as the result of accident, and 
the result of the necessities of the nation while 
engaged in* the war for -the preservation of the 
Union. These very men, who had not the cour- 
age nor patriotism of the commonest soldier who 
shouldered his musket at Abraham Lincoln's 
call, and vindicated on tiie field of battie the right 
of the people, in a republic, to equality, and to 
the control of the government by the majority, 
who are beneficiaries of Protection and the exi- 
gencies of the nation, would assume a superiority 
over that common soldier whose courage and 
patriotism led him to risk his life in preserving 
the Union — for the fighting soldiers of *' *6i *' 
were of tiie *' Common People'' 

Society is not only no longer uncertain that it 
is a genuine article, but it kiums it is a sham and 
a fraud, and seeks to make up by impertinence^ 
insolence, and arrogance what it lacks of the gen- 
uine article. It do€S swagger; it does produce 
an effect upon tiie outer world, and that effect 
was evident by tiie overwhelming vote of die 
people, who said to it and to its successors io 
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origina. — ^soIdier or Tortune. She had a perfect 
right to prefer the position as wife of a divorced 
duke. She could take the money amassed in 
America and refurnish Blenheim, for the benefit 
(after the death of her divorced duke) of his hrst 
wife, who was still living, and will now be enabled 
to enjoy the fruits produced by the waters of 
American dollars poured upon the somewhat de- 
cayed and degenerate house of Churchill. 

Mrs. Hammersley has the right to udlize the 
fortune of her deceased American husband under 
the wise provisions of his wilt (clever American 
he must have been ! } as she chooses ; but when 
she and her acquired (by purchase or otherwise) 
title is flaunted in the faces of American men 
and women, as something which entitles her to a 
more eminent position than she possessed as an 
American woman, the "Common People" ob- 
ject Every dme that the lady was spoken ot 
or written of) as "the American Duchess," as 
"Our Duchess," it aroused resentment. We 
have no American Duchess. 

As an American wife, Mrs. Hammersley was a 
queen ; as a duchess, by the exertion of great 
pressure and influence, she gained the privilege 
of kissing the hand of another, called Queen, be- 
cause of the accident of birth. 

Doubtless, Mrs. Hammersley was not respon- 
sible for being dubbed " the Americaa Duchess " 
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mentionecL They took the matter into toe court, 
which directed that the trustees set aside annu- 
ally from the Duchess' income $50^000 a year to 
pay the interest on the debt she had incurred in 
England and the prindpaL This money the 
Duchess rave to her husband She also bought 
and gave him a house in London.'* 

And then to gaze with admiring glances upon 
that model of the American wife and mother, the 
late Mrs. Benjamin Harrison. To read of her, in 
the columns of a paper like the New York Herald^ 
politically opposed to die party represented by 
President Harrison, that this good woman, Mrs. 
Harrison, representing that whidi is most queenly 
to the minds of the ''Common People" of America, 
" was a model wife and mother;** that "during 
her husband's early struggles she helped him in 
many ways, and her wise counsel was often a 
great service to him.'* ''She reared and edu- 
cated her children thoroughly and sensibly, and 
made their home always attractive to them. * 

* * * She was also a skillful housekeeper, 
and few women were more adept in the art of 
domestic economy. * T * To do good works 
was her delight, and she was for many years one 
of the managers of the Indianapolis Orphan Asy- 
lum. * * . * * . At no time a woman of 
fashion. * * * In all the honors that came to 
her husband, she remained just the same consis- 
tent, hdpfiil woman that die was the first day 
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T were married. • * * • The domestic 
at the White House has been something that 
the world mi{^t be better for knowing oC 
I. Harrison was the queen and centre of it all." 
Of this good wife and mother, endeared to 
liearts of the " Common People," by tlie poisn- 
of those same qualities and virtues that 
:e the helpmates of the poor and lowly so ^ 

* to them, was said, in the editorial columns 
he New York Herald, October 35^1, the f(d* 
ng>- 

* In this hour of his affliction, the sympathy erf 
entire nation wilt go out to President Hani* 
and lus household. '' 

" The people of the country had only to learn 
ler worth to recognize and appreciate in Mrs. 
rison the virtues and graces of a noble 
anhofxL As mistress of the White House, 

won the affection of all, as she endeared 
«lf to her home drde by -her qualides as wife 

naother. 

"Her brave and serene spirit through long 
ering, and llie President's tender devotion, 
e touched the heart of the country. Her 
ch will be mourned as the kns of a good, 
ble woman." 

Tie sorrow occasioned by her death inspired 
^TOets to place a wreath woven by their art; 
H*r tomb. It is well for the country that 
■n^iden^s wife should have beeo one 
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furnishing such a noble example to die won 
America^ that of her could be written what , 
Whitoomb Riley wrote of Mrs. Harrison :— 



Nofir otter ctlai and Kftf 
H«idi folded o^er Um teMK^ 

An Iriab party 
AH fim toodidli an pain 
AMidladiBhaMtand bfal^ 

liaw to ipax vfMDf 
Sha ilaipsaft laiL 



A^baatbilovadorbar» 
Ya ileep mC, nqr* Mr ilir» 

Safabalto bow 
TbadoMf aadi toaa^* 
¥^di toba and brakan ipaaA 
That all in vafaibaiaadi 

Har 



And lo^ wa weep wkh yoit^ 
Oar plaf the wide world thm^ 
Yal, wkh the fidlh aba knaw^ 
Waaaabari 



AUlbilwai pm and good 
And aweat bi weaMnbood, . 
Oodfa will bar wilL 

The sympathy of the whole nation went o 
President Harrison when he sustained the Ic 
that example of virtue and womanly excell 
in the death of his wife It was so deep 
strong, that had the "Common People *' not 
the par^ he represented through a glass do 
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in defence of the American Union. How each 
sad hour must have been recalled to him, and how 
slight had been the rec&mpense, accorded in the 
harvest of time to the faithful heart that had beat 
in rhythmic accord with his. 

The sympathy of the nation was deep, broad, 
and strong ; and had Benjamin Harrison repre- 
sented anything else but what the people knew 
was the aristocratic party, on the flood-tide of that 
sympathy he would have been carried into office 
by an overwhelming majority. Let those who 
would excuse their own errors and the errors of 
their class, let die would-be astute politician and 
the abashed assumed barons ascribe the defeat of 
the Republican party to the lack of personal 
magnetism of their candidate, but the great heart 
of the people will feel that that charge was as 
false as the claim of the " Four Hundred " to 
social superiority. 

Benjamin Harrison will long be remembered 
as an exemplary President, if patriotism and the 
performance of those pledges made to the people 
who elected him, entide a President to remem- 
brance. Great as we all recognize the personal 
magnedsm of that magnificent statesman, James G. 
Blaine, to be, it could not have exerted the influ- 
ence over the minds of the masses that the death 
of Mrs. Harrison in the White House did. Death 
robbed the President of the posidon of the Fint 
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She had gone into the White House a young, 
guileless, average, common American girl ; she 
had represented, in the high position accorded to 
her by the hearts of the people, the first lady of 
the land, with a simplicity and dignity pleasing'to 
every American woman from Maine to Texas. 
She had welcomed the friends of her girlhood, be- 
fore, as wife of the President, she became the most 
prominent female figure in the land, with the same 
cordiality that as Miss Frances Folsom she had ex- 
hibited towards them. The unassuming air with 
which she occupied her high position as sharer of 
the honors of the. Chieftain of a free people, en- 
deared her to the hearts of the mass of us, " Com- 
mon People." The farmer's wife in Illinois, the 
mechanic's wife at Homestead, Pa., the banker's 
wife at Philadelphia, the railroad president's wife 
in New York, felt a ray of sunshine warming that 
spot in woman's heart, which is the Holy of Holies 
with them, young wifehood ; and when Time, the 
great scene-shifter, had rearranged the setting of 
the stage, and presented to us the picture of die 
young mother, she became as interesting an ob* 
ject as the President himseIC She had given to 
America another American. She had set an ex- 
ample for the women of our land which it would 
be well, my lady in your palace on Fifth avenue 
to follow. Do not leave the future generadons. - 
who will rule, the destinies of this nation, to be the 
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ofl^Ming of fm-e^nen ; forego your balls, reoep- 
tions^ entertainments, and your trips to Europe ; 
^ endure die inconvenience and annoyance of the 
nursery. Let us have some American children 
bom. The prattle of die baby's tongue will be 
sweeter music to your ear than the lisping flattery 
of some foreign duke. You may have the honor 
of being a mother of some future Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Lincoln, Garfield, 
Qeveland. 

God bless you, Frances Cleveland, for die ex- 
ample you have set I Thoughts of you and sweet 
memories of die past; as dear even to the 
poorest woman as to die Queen of Great Britain 
And Empress of India, n^ike Democrats of the 
^ard-wc»ked, poor old wife and mother in the lit- 
frrmhouse of Illinois and Indiana. There is 
scene in Grover Qeveland's career tOKlay so 
^^^^^ibalmed in the hearts of the people as that 
'^Mrein he is described as refusing to talk politics 
^'^ one of die political satellites that ever hover 
planets of the political firmament, putting 
askle that he might watch the tottering foo^ 
of baby Ruth. It was just like any other 
of die people, and die people recognized, as 
did in die life and acts of Abraham 
Grover Qeveland is one of us. 
When some member of the " smart s< 
herself widi the effete nobilitv of 
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gives to the world a sample of what a man should 
be, as did the humble American wife, Nancy Lin- 
coln, then the '' Common People ** will forget their 
wrath at the absurd assumption of the worship- 
ers of the British peerage. Women like Martha 
Washington, Nancy Lincoln, Carrie Harrison, 
and Frances Qevdand, will ever be contrasted 
with those samples of the ''smart set'* who seek 
the society of the snobs and swells of foreign 
nations. The wrath of the people will ever be 
aroused at the arrogant assumption of snobbery 
and sham aristocracy upon the part of the suc- 
cessful searchers after tides. 

The saying, by the '' smart set," that the '' Com- 
mon People " have nothing to do with them or their 
actions, or with how they dispose of their wealth, is 
quite true ; but the unwise exhilntion of an at- 
tempt to create dass distinctions, can arouse such 
gusts of anger that that wealth, which is held 
only by paying such taxes as the " Common Peo- 
ple'' may decree (being, as they are, the majority), 
that much-prized wealth may be swept away, as 
a handful of dust, before the storm of die people's 
anger. 

The correspondent of the New York World 
hastens to vindicate the just censure written, from 
any suspicion of prejudice concerning New York's 
" Four Hundred " ; but, in the attempt to vindi- 
cate^ gives evidence enough of the thought of the 
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people wMi r^ard to die morals of any "sinait 
set" posMued of unlimited iniUiotu, totally idle, 
sdfial^ and luxuiiouB : — 

" To vinc&ate my censures frcnn any ■usfHCioa 
of prgudice, let me hasten to add that the tone 
of New York's ' Four Hundred ' is better than that 
of any conetponding get in the worid. Compari- 
•ont are not latisfiictorv. because the society of 
I^ris is the society of aU France, and the lodety 
t nt London is the society of the whole British Em- 
pire. Compared with mese, the soda! aristocracy 
of New Ymc is merely a little dique. It is only 
jmt to lay that it has not yet reached the coarse- 
■iCM of dut &st set in London, which it aspires to 
■mhatc; and, if it lacks the refinement which cen- 
ttiriei of courtly teaching hare g^ven to even the 
^oat unruly elementa of French aristocracy, it 
*f*o &]ls short of that cynicism which ignores all 
"■oral influences, Peiiiaps the present lowered 
^**le of society may be only a passing malady. 
'^Cvh^n things may get better before they get 
*^^ne. Who knows? We can only say uat 
!***limtted millions, total idleness, and selfish 
M^urv, are conditions not usually cimdudve to 
**^ devation of morals." 

What die people meant by the exhibition of 
^^«ir wradi last November, in the vote tluu they 
*^< against what diey deemed the party of the 
MMiMt set," was die creatioa only of pictures in 
i-^t^n, so sweetly pure as that widi which dw 
^^■^tfoocTeapoadent winds up Uw article >— 
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"What a different social vista is presented to 
us when we turn to look back on the long and 
peact^ul life .of Emeranis witUm, who died last 
week at die ripe age of nintfy. Although she 
made no daim on uie wcnid's regard, we catch 
pleasant glimpses of her personality alcNig die 
path of the great 

fhilosopher's rife, 
ike the sunshine 
shomng through the 
leaves of the Con- 
cord elms. Be^de 



the simple dignity of 
a life like hers, how 




unsatisfactory a p • 
pears the career of 
- an over-dressed, 
over-fed, over-rich 
woman of fashion, 
worn out in the 
scramble and Strug- 1 
gle to keep up wiUi ^ 
Sie procession." 

liw people desire; 
and have so ex- ' 
pressed themsdves, by the mighty voice of die 
majority, a return to the dmple; natural condition 
of social life in America, wherein " caste " has 00 
place; from which social distinctions disappear; 
the simple, homdy, every-day, virtuous life of 
die mothers, wives, and daughters <tf those who 
made the Republic 
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THE ARISTOCRATIC "CHAPns'* VS. ABRAHAM 

UNCOLN. 

# 

As that satellite of McAllister, that scion of the 
line of '* Patriarchs," parades Fifth Avenue, cre- 
ating by his presence an aristocratic atmosphere 
for the poor. Common People to enjoy, what a 
picture he presents I How admirable and worthy 
of emulation I 

How the mind naturally recalls specimens of 
the gemis Chappie when the subject of the young 
male aristocrat recurs to us I This descendant of 
a half-dozen fur traders, ferrymen, or land specu- 
lators, has become elongated and attenuated by 
the non-exerdse of the muscles of his feet and 
legs in the long tramps that his forefathers used 
to take to barter for die peltries of the untutored 
Indian, exchanging rum and bad muskets there- 
for. 

We wfll begin with Chappie's lower extremities, 
because of the greater importance of that part of 
his anatomy. The pimple which surmounts his 
structure is hardly worthy to be called a head, and 
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to labor. This /ttyif— this ** Chappie"*— would 
assume the same privileges as one of the new 
nobility, the creation of men like McAllister and 
the '' Patriarchs/' as those assumed by the curled 
and perfumed dariings of the court which sur- 
rounded the licentious Louis XV. That which 
from fear he would not dare to do or say among 
die '' smart set,*' he feels at liberty to do or say 
when thrown among the children of the poor and 
defenceless on a public street It is nothing to 
him to insult the poor shop giri ; he would say, 
'' That is one of the evidences that I am of the 
upper class. It should be an honor to be spoken 
to by me." 

It was ever one of the idiosyncrasies of the 
upper classes, wherever people have allowed them 
to exist, to insult innocence and outrage honor. 
History teems with it, and " Chappie,'* by tradi- 
tion, thinks that necessarily he must act it, to be 
of the ''Prince's set*' «< Chappie" thinks diat 
the scandal of Cavendish Square was but a little 
episode — nothing, in (act, because the children of 
the poor were the only ones contaminated ; for 
the brutes who led to these orgies in Cavendish 
Square had already become decayed and rotten 
morally. 

'' Chappie" in his exalted position sees in every 
unprotected woman (and he'll make sure ahe*s 
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them on the streets of this and other good cities ^ 
in the Union by ''Chappie" and those creatures ' 
of his kind ; and in their telling of the story have 
made more votes, more Common People's votes^ 
than have been made by all the newspapers ever* 
printed in the interests of the Democratic party. 
Each tear that was shed upon the bosom of the 
poor man by an honest working daughter became 
a nail in the coffin of the Republican party, Jusdy 
or unjustly, such is the case. The Grand Old 
P^rty had descended, in the People's opinion, to , 
the level of enduring representation of it by such 
as «' Chappie." * " How have the mighty fallen 1" 

''Chappie," with his vacant semblance of a 
head, with his trousers carefully rolled up, with 
his insidious smile, insinuating manner, his sug- 
gestive gestures, and ogling glances, has proven 
himself a valuable assistant to Mr. Harrity, Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee., 
Steadily he has increased the waters of wrath in 
the reservoir of the poor man's heart, until, burst- 
ing all barriers, it swept away "Chappie," his 
"smart set," and all, November 8, 1892. 

'^ Chappie,'* after his late and dainty breakfiut 
and stroll down Fifth Avenue (every city has its 
Fifth Avenue or somediing like it), enaUing the 
daughters of the poor to gaze upon his charming 
proportions ; delighting their fency with the po»-' 
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A£liiy in the shape of fineiy that might be dietn 
^vouU he only condescend to beckon to them; 
^di a few chosen spirits similar to himseliP— all 
an of the **smart set," y* know I— seeks that most 
^"dbcriminating and select of saloons, Delmonico's. 
(And every city has its Delmonioo.) There, after 
tidding his palate and tempting his satiated ap- 
petite with ddicactes so rare and difficult of pro- 
curement that the cost of each one of such dain- 
ties would feed some poor man's femily for a 
fertol^t; fei^getdng that early grandfather, the 
fiir trader, who considered pork a feast, leans 
bade in his diair and lisps in aflfected imitation of 
the English, ''Where sludl we g-o, deah boys V 

Now let us draw the veil over where " Chappie '* 

spends hb evenings. ** Chappie's '' pleasures and 

/'Chappie's" unnatural amusements would cause 

^ Uudi of shame to redden the face of the hum- 

blest homy-handed son of toil. "Chappie's" i 

exhausted nature has ceased to realize sensations' 

■tttand to mem and sons of God. " Chappie" is 

much poorer dian his progenitor, the old fur 

^i^^der; fi>r the old fur trader was rich in all die 

wti^al inclinations and appetites created by a 

^tttitfsl and vigorous manhood. The old fur 

^trader had no coat-of-arms ; but, " Chappie," that 

* . oUfinr trader would blush at the decadence of his 

-im descendant I When die historian," Chappie^" 
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^ make up the records of this great nation, 
that old fur trader, though he swindled the Indians 
and debauched them with mm, had that which 
you, "Chappie," lack— manliness, courage, and 
character, even though die character was of a 
peculiar kind. 

You have no character, " Chappie." The Com- 
mon People have found you a tumor, an excres- 
cence upon the body politic They have taken 
their knife to amputate, from wholesome Ameri- 
canism, a foreign infliction. Be careful, « Chappie^" 
that die amputation does not include die sevei^ 
ance of diat semblance of a head diat you cany * 
on your sloping shoulders. Be warned in time • 
you and yours have wealdi, luxury, influence, and 
obedience upon die part of diose you dominate. 
You have all diat wealdi wiU buy— villas at New- 
port, yachts, palaces. You revel in banquets, 
balls, and glittering assemblages. The poor 
man s home is Uluminated alone by die light shed 
by honor. He who would steal or deprive him 
of diat one light, takes aU from him diat makes 
his life wordi die living. The poor man's honor 
IS die honor of his wife and chUdren. Your im- 
moraJmes have increased. like appetite^ by what 
d»ey fed upon. It is not after you, die deluge; 
but It 18 around you, die deluge. It is in die 
air, because it is in die hearts of die Common 
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it no enggeiatbn to say diat the assumed 

iriiidi young men of the '* Chappie** class 

cxiubit in didr Itvesi morals^ and manners, has 

done much to disgust the large mass of the 

people. The oft-repeated expression; that ^Mrtue 

^kmI honesty m Enj^d is confined to the great 

»Uic]dle dassesi** is reiterated by diose of the 

** Obappie ^ class in America as an excuse for 

^eir own misdemeanors. The flagrandy sinful 

Kv^Si filled with debauchery, which they lead, is an 

^vicience^ to Aeir poor intellects, of their being 

"^^tnberB of the sham aristocracy with which 

^^Herica is cursed. The society of the kind com- 

loosed of ** Chappies ** is so objectionable to the 

^^eency and intelligence of the Common Peojde 

t its exdusiveness would be almost a virtue. 

Ilie Common People of respectability would 

seek ** Chappie's "' society, and their hearts 

filled with resentment at his superdliovs man- 

and ignoble intentions whea seeking the 

of die Common People. 

*To some it will appear ridiculous to have de* 

'^^'c^ted so much space in this vdume to such a 

^^c^«ientity. If we could confine the '* nonentity/* 

^^ an ape^ in the Zodogical Garden in Central 

?^rl^ it is true so much space would be wasted as 

1^ occupies in this volume. But, the fact is, he is 

' S&owed to run at large, and in his peregrinations 
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around the country lie creates a feeling of disgust 
among the Conunon People for that political party 
to which he proudly asserts he belongs ; daiming 
it to be the *' only respectable party/' Were he 
not, as a " sandwich maUt" a walking advertise- 
ment of the worst element that has become at- 
I9u:hed, like an octopus, to the Republican party, 
^ Chappie ** would be unworthy of the attentions 
he has here received. 

But, in seeking for die true cause of die decisive 
and overwhehning overthrow of Lincoln's Kjrand 
Old Pkrty,'' it is necessary to mix even this 
worthless ingredient into the porridge of defeat 
with which the leaders of the Republican party 
have been fed. 

It is a relief to turn from the despicaUe object 
of " Chappie,'' and r^;ard and compare in our 
minds with lum the men who have ** left footprints 
on the sands of time" in the history of our nation. 

What a contrast is presented when we shift 
*' Chappie " from the scene of our mental vision 
and bring forth the loved ** Harry? Clay, the 
miller's boy. That barefoot boy, on a bony, ill- 
bred horse, with shaggy mane and tail; holding a 
bag of com in front of him, on his journey to the 
mill for his widowed mother, is a more inspiring 
picture, decidedly, than ^ Chappie " on his well- 
bred English cob whose coat is soft as fur from 
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aronnd the country he creates a feeling oi 
among the Common People for that political party 
to which he proudly asserts he belongs ; claiming 
it to be the '' only respectable party/* Were he 
not; as a ''sandwich man,'' a walking advertise- 
ment of the worst elonent that has become at- 
Qichedt like an octopus, to die Republican party, 
** Chappie ** would be unworthy of the attentions 
he has here received. 

But, in seeking for die true cause of die decisive 
and overwhelming overthrow of Lincoln's "K^rand 
Old Pkrty," it is necessary to mix even this 
worthless ingredient into ti^ porridge of defeat 
with which the leaders of the Republican party 
have been fed. 

It is a relief to turn from the despicable object 
of '' Chappie," and rq;ard and compare in our 
minds with him the men who have '' left footprints 
on the sands of time " in the history of our nation. 

What a contrast is presented when we shift 
" Chappie " from the scene of our mental vision 
and bring forth the loved ''Harry'' Clay, the 
miller's boy. That bsuefoot boy, on a bony, ill- 
bred horse, with shaggy mane and tail; holding a 
bag of com in front of him, on his journey to the 
mill for his widowed mother, is a more inspiring 
picture, decidedly, than "Chappie" on his well- 
bred English cob whose coat is soft as fur fimn 
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figure of a boy sprawled on hb back, lying on the . 
floor of a humble log<abin, seeking knowledge 
in a well-thumbed book, by the light of a flicker- 
ing Are, presents something that speaks more 
eloquendy to the hearts of the Common People 
than '* Chappie's '* goigeous appearance and ap- 
parel ; for they know that die name of the lad 
before that fire was Abraham Lincoln, and that 
from that uncouth figure, and by the aid of that 
difficuldy-aoquired knowledge, resulted the pro- 
duction of that man who, as representative of the 
Conunon People as their President, stood as the 
Rock of Gibratltar when die fierce waves of fratri- 
ddal war swept over our land ; immovable, firm 
and unchangeable as that rock itself in die deter- 
mination that the Union should be preserved, and 
that the Stars and Stripes should float over every 
inch of ground of the United States of America. 
While others lost hope and many were downcast, 
groping for support in die hour of gloom and 
peril to the national existence of our country, that 
man, who was the outcome of the ungainly figure 
by the fire, led the peojde of die nation as the 
pillar of fire of old led the hosts of Israel 

While men like Jefferson, Jackson, Clay, Web- 
ster and Lincoln present types which, to the minds 
of the Common People of America, are best and 
greatest, the picture of **Chappie,'* in all of his 
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splendid apparel peculiar pronunciation. abnorm|a 
KralitiS. will sink into -'g^^^^^X^ 
Ae flood of the people', ^ontempt^d d;^ 
pn,val ; just as the party to which Chapp« 1«^ 
aUied Wm«lf were .wept away and submerged. 
November 8, i89>- 



CHAPTER VII. 

HON. JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, ON HOMESTEAD. 

It is the good fortune of only a few to be pos- 
sessed of the remarkable genius and imbued with 
the spirit of prophecy to predict coming events 
with the certainty and accuracy of the Hon. J. 
Brisben Walker, who, in an article published in 
the Cosmopolitan for September, 1892, foretold, 
with wonderful force, the rock upon which the 
Republican bark was drifting. It was not until 
the manuscript of this volume was almost com- 
pleted that attention was called to Mr. Walker's 
article. To the credit of journalists, and writers 
generally, be it said that no class or profession 
are as willing to recognize the ability of their 
brothers as are the members of that profession ' 
whose aim it is to foretell the future, to weigh the 
evidence of public opinion, prognosticate as to 
the result thereof, and record the events that 
transpire, either in accordance with their proph- 
ecies or contrary thereto. To Mr. Walker be 
accorded the honor of justly appreciating the sup- 
pressed indignation of the people, and of sound- 
ing the warning note to the wealthy, prior to No- 
vember 8, 189a. To the writer of this volume 
little credit is due for merely recording that whidi, 
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on IS known, is per- 
Walker looked into 
inth prophetic viuon, 
e clearly than he has, 
mg in September, and 

which produced the 
results so surprising 
to many in Novem- 
ber. 

While Mr. Walker 
has taken Home- . 
stead for his text, 
die application of his 

article to* die condi- 
tion of the people of 
the Union generally 
is so apparent that 
each man forWmself 
may shift the scene 
and make it appli- 
cable to his own Utde 
F*. community. In every 
»unty in the Union, is 
set of men, who arro- 
ain superiority resulting 
• wealdi in Aeir han<b ; 
ig arisen from die in- 
i of die mcreased wealdi 
in many cases purely 
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and in others the result of the 
phenomenal development of the resources of 
this country, coupled with the wonderful spirit 
of invention shown in the land in the last thirty 
years. - Mr. Walker takes Carnegie and Frick as 
types of the dass to which the people object so 
strenuously. The buflding of a church, or the 
founding of a library, is but a small price to pay, 
in the opinion of &e American people, for the 
right to assume privileges detrimental to the 
growth and continuance of that doctrine so dear 
to the hearts of the masses — ^the equality of man. 
Mr. Walker enddes his article, '' The Homestead 
Object Lesson,'' and begins by saying : — 

''An af&ir like that at Homestead educates 
die public mind rapidly ; more rapidly in a month 
than ten years of t>ooks and pamphlets. In the 
face of death, men stop to think. What led to 
diis? What does it mean ? What is the remedy ? 
And when the daily journal gives in one column 
the picture of Quny Casde, or the magnificent 
pile from which the Lyttons have gone out to ad- 
mit partner Phipps from the Homestead mills, 
and in another sketches showing the dead and 
dying upon the banks of the Monongahela, the 
contrast is so sharp that one draws a quick breath 
of discomfort, ana even the most conservative, 
whose manhood is stronger than hb love of dol- 
lars, admits that somethmg is wrong.'' 

. If a man in the walk of life of Mn. Walker 

shall ''draw a quick breath of discomfort" 
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existence of an aristocracy, whose hired bullies 
and parasitical clients acted as panders to the 
worst passions of man. If it be possible to adopt 
the old Roman method of hiring bullies and 
assassins, and maintaining paid private armies, 
how very pos^ble to come to a condition sim« 
ilar to that so powerfully portrayed in Virginius ! 
Lovers of the Republic, of honor, and virtue, 
may well tremble, at the bare possibility, vaguely 
imagined, but evidendy more vivid to the minds 
of the masses, than was contemplated by those 
autocratic gendemen who ordered their merce- 
naries to Homestead. 

'' There is another side to diis matter. Raised 
up under the system which declares that any man 
has a right to control, without limit, the earth's 
surface and its productions, or the labor of his 
fellow-men, Mr. Frick, doubtless, feels that he is 
performing a sacred duty in protecting hb property 
at Homestead, by any means that the Jaw per- '^ 
mits. Thousands of good men held the same 
thought rerarding their slaves, before and during 
the war. it really seemed to them a divine right 
of property, and all classes ^f the conmiunity 
to-day — learned ministers and professors, intelli- 

il^ent merchants, and high-minded men of all pro- 
essions — hold that our system of distribution is 
not only legal, but &ir, and authorized by the 
teachings of the GospeL** 

In the most ludd manner, Mr. Walker con- 
tinues to give the causes of the existence of . 
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wealth has become frightful in its inequalities. 
The laws, which were beneficent for an agricul- 
tural and pastoral people, worked degradation and 
infamy in a manufacturing community. They per- 
mitted the few to grab the greater part of this new 
wealth. With great fortunes are coming upon 
the scene an unparalleled luxury upon the one 
h^nd, and a poverty upon the other, scarcely sur- 
passed in the days when production did not equal 
one-tenth the present output. In the strife for 
wealth the law-making power was found to be a 
useful auxiliary. Judges were bought, senator- 
ships were sold in the interests of railways and the 
great corporations ; and within the last ten years 
we And wealth — not contented with the advantages 
which the laws, confessedly in its favor, give it — 
hiring private armies to give force to edicts allot- 
ting to the laborer a lesser share of the product" 

Experience and observation force the convic- 
tion upon our minds, that Mr. Walker is correct 
in his assumption that even the ministers believe 
that the distribution of wealth among the masses 
is not only legal, but fair, and authorized by the 
teachings of the Gospel. A litde strange, how- 
ever, is it for the teachers of the doctrine of 
Christianity to maintain principles so utteriy at 
variance with those expressed by their divine 
Master : " If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that 
thou hast, and give to the poor." 

"There is only one class to dispute this prop- 
osition. They are the toilers, whose labor U the 
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immediate cause of the production <>» o«^«^ 
"We may say that there must be "JtelUgence to 
S^Tid Lt to the intelligence wludb«k«^ 

vantage should come the gams. ^?"J *J^' ^^S 
me aS Mr. Frick are proofs that ;n Ac ranks of 

tabor itsdf there is intelligence to 
Caraegies and many Fricks would spnng «f - 
non^if opportunity V^^"^,^!^ 
study the jtti3ce of a system of K^^<=«J.«*!"^ 
letlOm sirender his vested ng^ViS?^ 
and take his place among those whom Ac »y»«« 
cmsK. wh(£j labor it devour^ «}d whose r^ 
W^r labor is a bare, joyless ««*«"««;,. ^ 
^ScTtove the money can reason spcaously re- 
giSiS Ae justice of our laws^Ae excdlenee of 
Sri^tem of govermnent The lajprmg "^ 

^K:rX'"|;:?n^sfb?au.^^^^ 

in W agony wfich poverty brings. mA«rdf«t 

to aSe^lSe handio-mouth »»«««» .^^^S^^S^ 
- ^haye sold at each election this birtbnght 

uerest taste of pottage. 
- l^ortuoately, under the Austtalian systtw of 

^«>«Uig. it was impracticaUe to buy l^u s birA- 
t with a ddushrc mess of pottage held out by 

protected, wealth-accumulating, sham ansto- 




-Eyeryone know, that this has been »»^ 
^fc«k the iSor vote has never b^; » ""j^^^^^ 

V»y«h.«U>ility. has b<^.ooc ^^JJ^^ 
•aod fctton HI ward pohtics, wat tnere na» www 
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no combination, no united effort, no intelligent 
direction, no willingness to submit to leadership, 
and that there is t^day no probability of the vote 
of these people beine cast at an early election for 
the objects in which Uiey are so deeply concerned. 
Tlie issues that are before the public in either of 
the great political parties for whose candidates 
the votes will be cast, are very larsrely those 
which concern the people of means and influence. 
Pladbrms are dictated with reference to Wall 
street, and the great corporations and the rich 
men who supply the sinews of political war/' 

Fortunately, Mr. Walker's prophecy has proved 
incorrect There was a time in the very near 
future when the objects so sacred to them would 
outweigh any possible advantage that might accrue 
to their pocketbooks by voting with those who 
would impose the yoke of a class distinction upon 
our country. It was nearer the day of retribution 
than even Mr. Walker, iarseeing as he has dem- 
onstrated himself to be, supposed. The 8th of 
November was to witness the vindication upon 
the part of the workman of his inherent right to 
exercise his prerogative as an American citizen, 
uninfluenced by. mercenary motives. Almost 
without an error has Mr. Walker gauged the 
public feeling. It is pardonable, in one who is so 
much nearer right than the majority, to make one 
single error. None of us appreciated how full 
were the hearts of the workingmen» the poor, and 
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those oppressed by wealth and stung by an at- 
tempted exhibition of the privileges accorded to 
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** Nevertheless, there is a ground<urrent 

steadily moving across the continent Workmen, 

who were wholly ienorant thirty years ago, are 

psurdy educated to-day. Within fifteen years, a 

Aighly*intelligent class has sprung up among the 

woriunea themselves, and there are a few really 

able men who have been making efibrts for their 

advancement. That man Powderlv, for instance, 

is a statesman of a high order. He has capacity 

for organization, he has singleness of purpose, 

he has determination, and he has courage. And 

he is only one of a number. They have been 

educating their followers, and teachmg them to 

unite upon certain simple propositions. It is like 

the fendng-master, who puts in the hands of his 

pupil die single-stick, before he confides to him 

the glittering rapier. There is talent enough 

amon^ them to organize a movement more for- 

midalMe than that of Spartacus. Thank God, 

they are men who love the Republic, and who 

liope for the elevation of their people through the 

evolutfon of the law." 

Mr. Walker could have gone on and called 

tihe attention of die wealthy to the fitct that, while 

fifiese men loved the Republic, they did not love 

^|ie foreign spirit diat pervaded die would-be upper 

^^aaset. It is wdl that a man of Mr. Walker's 

^^tutioa should feel it incumbent upon him to 

^tfsapliment; or, more properiy speaking; to duly 
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appreciate, a man like Powderiy. Mr. Powderlv 
were he not a statesman and a patriot, is possessed 
of dangerous powers ; were it not for the great 
amount of virtue, honesty, and common^nse 
that resides in die bosoms of the masses, some 
dangerous, daring, and majgrnetic leader might 
spnng into prominence and cause the overturning 
wluch Mr. Walker so ably depicts later in his ar- ^ 
tide. Mr. Powderiy. and men of his kind, have 
ever acted as die governing-power on this tremen- 
dous engine, called Labor, in this country. They 
have exhibited a degree of conservatism and con- 
sideration for die rights of the wealthy, as weU as 
Ae rights of the laborer, which enddes them to 
the respect of all sound-minded Americans. 

rJtTS S'Tu!?V** ^^y^ ^ tome in mind : 
Rrst, that the laboring men have the majority if 

Lt^^ ^T^' Intelligence^nd cunVng 
wer^ once upon a time. £u:tors upon which dil 

wh Jtf^'-wn?^: Cr'ivSP'^-rherstl;? 

vading Aought that t% must be a R^publVh^ 
&^JhL'rethi'L/"*".f^ Jl; «!"*» l^Z 

nine ^i^n«* SSI i T! ^'^ °^" • '''»«« ^n- 
J^^ " wf^wS?' " thegreatest of disad- 
ami ar* ^^ "'^'^ *^ become honorable. 

expected fixwi every atuen in die direction of hi. 
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which is rather of a sentimental than a legal 
nature. He recogmzes no inequality as existing 
between the woman whom he honors as his wife 
and the woman whom men like Messrs. Carnegie 
and Frick may clothe in seal-skins and laces, and 
bedeck with jewels. It is not only before the law 
that the poor man desires to be equal. The sen- 
timental portion of his nature is moved to create 
.a diflference, socially, resting only upon those 
natural inherent qualities, worth, merit, and virtue, 
and not that which has its foundation in the pos- 
session of wealth alone. 

" That was a curious interview between the 
commandant of the militia, the fi^deman bom 
and bred — ^with an inheritance of belief r^^arding 
the rights to accumulate property, even if in so. 
doing one crowded one's tellow-mortal to the wall 
— and the iron-workers ' who constituted the 
Homestead committee. Gold-spectacled, practised 
in the art of snubbing and sure of the physical 
strength at his back, the officer was more than a 
match for the laborer, who in his turn was awed 
by his inherited respect for wealth and power. 
Chilled and overawed, the representatives of labor 
went down the hill from this unequal interview. 
The general m charjge had neidier the ^race nor 
the will to recognize a labor association which 
embraced a membership latere enough, if properly 
organized, to sweep out of existence the entire 
army of the United Sutes. The^ must have re- 
flected, as thev went down the hill, these repre- 
sentatives of iabor, that if a militia organization 
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carried such wdght, permitted such freezing dig- 
nity upon the part of a citizen towards other 
dtizens, it might possibly be well for their interests 
. }o have a few thousand of their own men enrolled 
<Q this same militia. There is nothing to prevent 
t body of American citizens from organizing them- 
^ves as a militia organization with proper arms 
And equipments. There are enough workmen in 
'^ttsburg and vicinity to give a nundred regi- 
'iieiits ot the full complement of ten companies 
^ seventy men each* with as many more left over 
1^ onlookers at parades. Six months of hard 
vQ] such as the enthusiasm of these men would 
^rmit would leave them equal to die best of the 
^^liladdphia troops. Does anyone believe for an 
"^^tant tnat if there had been a hundred such i^gi- 
^^tits among the workingmen of Pittsburg, 
-*^tieral Snowden would have declared that he 
^^%ald not recognize the existence of such a body 
^ men as die Amalgamated Associadon ? '* 

We will assume, with Mr. Walker, that the 
^^Umandant of the troops sent to Pittsburg by 
^^ GoVe^^nor of Pennsylvania, was a *" gentleman 
^"^^d.'* About a man being torn a gendeman, 
^^ may hold opinions at variance with Mr. Walker, 
^^rses may exhibit the fact that they are thor- 
^S^bred, when intelligence in the shape of a 
^ckey is perched upon their backs ; but bom 

donen in America have never, as a rule, by 
scintillating genius and danger-defying patri- 
:i^OK carved out names upon the ^eternal monu- 
^M^tM of die nation to ri^ the names of Qay, 
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Webster, and Lincoln. We hope that the man 
put in command of die Pennsylvania milida was a 
"gendeman bred," but the exhibition that he made 
of himselC while dodied with that brief audiority, 
would not be conducive to die formation of such 
an opinion. 

In his meeting with die citizens of die Com- 
monwealdi of Pennsylvania, who were contribu- 
ting towards die payment of die taxes from which 
the expenses incurred by the State were to be de- 
frayed, he did not conduct himself in a manner 
such as to make a shining example for those who 
shall command, in the future, the citizen-soldiery 
of die Republic. He seemed utterly oblivious to 
die feet that he came, not as a conquering hero, 
but as a private citizen, invested with a brief and 
circumscribed authori^ exercised for the greatest 
good to the greatest number in the prevention of 
lawlessness and violence and the peaceful solution 
of a local difficulty widi which die Sheriff of die 
county appeared to be unable to contend. The 
. arrogance assumed by this "gendeman bred" 
was not calcukited to create any great amount of 
good feeling in die breasts of his fellow-citizens, 
to padiy whom he was sent by the Governor of 
his State. There would have been but slight loss • 
of dignity upon his part to have allayed dieir anx- 
iety by a litde exercise of that "good breeding," 
patience and consideration for die fedings of 
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«Ae«. which are 8uppo«^ to be characteMtics 
otters, wmcn are iK»~- General Uly»- . 

of the Kendeman the woritt over. v. 
!L S Grant, commander of the armies of tte 
^tion. ^ vic^ in a contest of four y^«' ^; 
Sn. L «^t a magnificent example « *« j!^ 
ment of his vanquished but great opponent, l^ 
wl courteoul kindly, and ^^r^}^, 

Svior toward Ue and ^^^^^^Z. 
whom Grant had so long fiiced and at last van- 

nUud teoaeh Moodshal. or. what n ■»""' »" 

he fto anarchy. If ttere «»u«»n»V' tui-Jr^hich 
out: to the nobles of Louis XVI. the "JjP^i^ 
•er«liable to foUow their arrogance, the dfldren 
oMSS^French ridi would have cause for con- 
gra.%ulation to^y." 

Mr Walker says that he chooses to ask Ais 

of ««This cL. He hardly mean. d»t 

Id*^ of hi. dass. like himselC would ^^ve h««» 

eamcrh not to require the question. Mr. WaUcer 

a^^WeMrefers,inspeakingofmenofhisoMm^ 

*^^ ., *.!._. -.-.-I •^ tti«.m it is well addressed 
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and worthy of their careful attention. France 
had its 14th of July, which should have taught 
Louis XVI. and his nobles the lesson which it is 
hoped has been learned thoroughly by the rich of 
tills country, as taught in the result of the elec- 
tion of November 8, 1892. These are but the 
premonitory symptoms of a terrible scourge that 
might sweep over our country. The poor may 
be robbed with impunity ; the ''Common People" 
will good-naturedly submit to a lot of snubbing ; 
but it would be well for men accustomed to ex- 
hibit their impudence and assumption, to forego 
the snubbing process when brought in contact 
with the people, as General Snowden was, while 
commanding the military power of the State, as 
he did at Homestead. General Snowden might 
well be taken as a type of the " smart set " of 
Philadelphia, imitating the manners of the McAl- 
lister " smart set " of New York. 

'' The fact is, we have two separate worlds in 
this country. The man who lives in what is known 
as the world of society has no conception of what 
the world of labor is thinking. Theur worlds are 
almost as distinct and as completely cut off from 
each other as if one had its capital at Kamtchatka, 
and^ the other at Terra del Fuego. The poor 
do injustice to the kindly-hearted people whose 
minds have been warped by the teachmgs of in- 
heritance and by their environment of wealth ; 
ftnd the rich do not dream of the . thoughts which 
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""■•&n .ci^nce do nothing to««ds the solu- 
■ tio„ if V«= difficultie.? ^Statistic, Aow ". 
that °f »e were all to labor, no one «o"W «ant 
for VnvthinB, neither the nece»sme» of hfe, nor 
riSe pleasures, nor enjoyment,. Apm .. 
there anv fntelligent rich man, who would not 
»Uh toUa to^l-b°'' W^«>doe=notbel,eve 
that labor, in moderation, bnng, happn,e» .t oriy 
that it sives a keener test for recreation i wno 
*Si norWieve that idlenew brings t^entd »nd 
Ph^iS injury f Who, then, would wish for his 
3>ilWr1n SZce in a communis where ,dlen«s 
« «:.?li their lot? Is thereany thinking man who 
P»^f«l rSsonably comfortabfe, when only a few 
'»»«~c£ distant, thousands are eking out a dark 
--iStence by labor that extends, in many cases 

-We few pleasures, and fewer soil of what we 
i> the comforts of life?" 

It U not simply that those not possessed of 
1th may live witUo a few Hock, of tho«. who 
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are possessed of wealth ; it is not that their lives 
may be eked out in darkness ; it is the crushing 
shame to them that their miserable existence is 
made still more hard to bear by the Baunted su- 
periority, socially, of the possessors of wealth, 
who live a few blocks away. Poverty, when ac- 
companied by none of the other and more objec 
tionable features, is not so hard to bear. The 
poor man believes in the dignity of labor. He 
does not feel degraded by the fact that he may 
toil with his hands. He only feels a sense of 
shame, and his bosom only swells with wrath, 
when the disdainful dames of the wealthy class 
presume to snub or insult his wife, the sharer of 
his toil and privations. She is to him the light 
and life of even his miserable hovel, only a few 
blocks away from the wealthy ; hence, the keener 
pang that he experiences when the one bright 
spot in his life, sacred to him, is invaded by snob- 
bery and pretended class distinction. 

" Yet wise laws could regulate much of this 
in the brief period of one generation. Lighten 
the burdens of taxation upon the poor, by letting 
those whose wealth is protected by the State 
chiefly furnish the means of subsistence for the 
State, at the same time offering a discouragement 
to the amassing of great wealth. The well-known 
expedient of income-tax would be a step in this 
direction. Take out of the control of private in- 
dividuali the power to amass great fortune*, at 
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CosmopditoH^ the possessor of much of the world's 
goods, to propose such an expedient for the relief 
of the people ; especially when coupled with the 
suggestion .that corporations, like those of the 
railroads, telegraph, €tal.^ should not be con- 
trolled and managed for the profit of individuals. 
We should have fewer strikes, and much less 
labor trouble, if the Government controlled the 
great corporations who employ large numbers of 
laboring men. 

This article is given prominence and so liber- 
ally quoted from — not alone from the intrinsic 
merit of the article and discernment of the writer 
in predicting the overthrow of plutocracy, and 
warning the rich against their insolence to those 
less-favored brothers, as far as worldly wealth is 
concerned, — but also, because of the position of 
the writer of the article ; a man of brains, enter- 
prise eneigy, and . wealth. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

SURXBNDER AT HOHXSTEAI). — ORGANIZED LABOR 
DEFEATED, 

It is fining to follow the chapter composed so 
largely of what Mr. Walker has written concern- 
ing the condition of ailairs at Homestead, with an 
account of the surrender. Carnegie, the owner 
of castles and coadies in Scotland, die many 
times millionaire, and Frick, his representative 
living in luxury and attempted social superiority, 
have vanquished the forces of organized labor. 
They have won the battle. 

Some victories are more disastrous than de- 
feats, and this victory, at Homestead, of capital, 
wealth, sham aristocracy, against the people, will 
teach the people to seek other methot^ by which 
their wrongs may be righted. It will show them, 
coming as it does just after the exhibidon of the 
great power of the people, November 8, 1893, 
that their plan of action must be changed ; diat 
the effective missile to be used against the auto- 
cratic aristocrat is not the bullet, but the missive' 
called the "ballot" 

The plan of campaign of the poor "Common 
People" must be changed. Their defeat at 
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Homestead will be the precursor of a long line of 
victories yet to be recorded. Organizations of 
MArrwin spring into existence, instead of Knights 
of Labor. The nation wfll give birth (as it ever 
has* when necessity has demanded) to men of 
ofganising abilities. The Camegies and Fridcs 
wiU find the ballot of organized voters more ef- 
lecthe in preventing encroachment on the rights 
of the people than the bullets of the strikers at 
Homestead hurled at the hirelings of Pinkerton. 
Am Mr. Walker soaWy aays, in a conflict of physh 
cal bnt, the people— that is, the poor— are su- 
perior ; when, according to law, they deposit their 
ballots, they wiU enforce the election of the cho- 
sen of the majority in spite of aU the private ar- 
mies of the Camegies and Fricks. And. should 
that occasion arise, the militia and General Snw- 
den will be found acting with the people m de- 
fendbg the rights of the people. There wiU be no 
insolence and arrogance then upon the part of the 
commander of the miKtia ; for. after an election 
' <«faetcin the people have legally chosen their repre- 
sentathret and legislators,not one militiaman would 
obey the orders of the " weU-bred " gentteman of 
Phnadelphiar if such, orders were contrary to the 
wiU of the majority as expressed^at a legal elec- 



The representatives of the first grade of 
"cMtB" have won at Homestead I In their "well- 
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bred" bosoms, exultation may be the feeling of the 
hour. Enjoy the brief respite in the fullness of 
selfishness ; but the hour is at hand when, accord- 
ing to the laws as enacted by legally-elected rep- 
resentatives, the people of the Union shall fill 
your " well-bred " bosoms with a sorrow and dis- 
appointment occasioned by your arrogance, sel- 
fishness, and disregard of their claim for respectful 
treatment upon your part of their representatives 
of organized labor. When their representatives, 
as argamsed voters^ issue their mandates, no su- 
percilious commander of militia, blessed with a 
little brief authority, will dare resist them. 

Organized labor is defeated at Homestead. 
Organized labor, organized in heart and spirit, if 
not by an expressed Association, won a great 
batde November last The victory of the sham 
aristocracy at Homestead was but a skirmish. 
The victory at the polls in November was a 
Waterloo and Gettysburg rolled into one. The 
commander-in-chief of the victorious army isGro-. 
ver Qeveland. In his hands the people place the 
power of their support — the great majority. He 
represents the choice of the "Common People" — 
not because he's a Democrat — not because the 
people have become Democratic, in the narrow 
sense of the word, but because Qeveland repre- 
sents to their minds the opposition to sham aris- 
tocracy, "caste." 



,gg 77M ««« 0' CASTE. 

Gfover QeveUnd is an exponent of that sen.' 
timeot that made Abraham Lincoln President m 
-•6i ■ Jackson, President in '28; Jefferson, Presi- 
deniin 1800. Call the party by whom he was 
nominated any name that best suits *= f»n=y ■>] 
the speaker. It's the same grand old, broad 
party of the people 1 triumphant now as it ever 
^1 be, God grant, in this RepubUcI We want 
no Republic in America like that of Venice. 
The people have entrusted Grover Qeveland 
with the executive power of the nation. At his 
hands they will expect the righting of diose 
wrongs which these petty tyrants, sham aristo- 
crats, believers in social distinction and "caste," 
have inflicted upon the people. They have cho- 
sen representatives in Congress who control both 
branches of the legislature, through whom the 
people shall express their will and pleasure 1 and 
the people will expect of Grover Qeveland, as 
they did of Abraham Lincoln, Jackson, and Jeffer- 
son, the execution of their wishes. The people 
have never been disappointed by Ae actions of 
their former chieftains in diis matter. When 
made chief magistrate of the nation, every former 
leader of the people has executed the will of the 
masses, according to the laws as enacted. No 
former chief magistrate has ever presumed to 
use his power of veto contrary to the will of the 
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people as expressed by a majority of their rep- 
resentatives. 

The eyes of the nation are upon Grover 
Cleveland. In return for the defeat in their 
skirmish at Homestead, the people will expect to 
reap the fruits of their victory in the great battle 
of ballots last November. Long have tHey 
suffered, and now that the golden opportunity has 
arrived, the people are not to be thwarted. With 
kindly but scrutinizing gaze, the people regard 
their new leader, Grover Cleveland. 

The New York Sun, of November 20th, 
in an account of the defeat of the Amalgamated 
Association, prints the following : — 

"A prominent member of the Association was 
seen at his house this afternoon. His grate was 
piled high with burning pamphlets. Poindng to 
them, he said : 

"'I have no more use for them. They con- 
tain the laws and rules of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciadon, and I have taken this means to be rid of 
them. I hardly think the Amalgamated lodges 
will be continued here, as nothing can be derived 
from membership in it. A potent fact in losing 
the strike was that too many of our men returned 
to_ work, aind this helped the company to get its 
mills into working order. It was not the com- 
pany, but our own men, that lost the strike.' " 

This prominent member of the Association, 
who was engaged in burning the laws and rules of 
the Amalgamated Association, was inadvertently 
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acdn? in accordance with the unexpressed 
thought that the people had found a surer means 
of lightine their wrongs than that furnished by 
assSated kbor. They had learned that thctf 
power, when opposed to the rich and anstoaattc. 
i»as better utilized in the exercise of the baUot 
than when expressed through assodated labor and 
associations of crafts and certain kinds of labor. 
If the Camegies and Fricks were wise, they 
would view with fear and trembling the disruption 
of this thing called organized labor, which has 
been a toy by which the people have been amused 
and entertained and diverted from the use of their 
most eflfiective weapon, the ballot 

Organized labor ind association have proved a 
pretty tin toy swofd. which was attractive to gaze 

Tt upon a holiday parade, but utteriy valueless m 
actual warfare. Its absolute inefficiency was 
never more clearly demonstrated, be«use it 
had never been so thoroughly tested m any 
pievknis contest of Ubor, as at Homestead. 

Here u given concisely— as that most ex- 
eellent journal, the New York Sun, always pre. 
sents all matters of public intcrest-an account 
of the cost of the strike to the laborers, to the 
capitalbt, and to the State of Pennsylvania. Even 
thTmostcarelfiss reader and the most superficttl 
iiMuirer after truth wUl read in this statement Ae 
e^ence of the brave and valiant battle made by 
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labor, which was defeated because the very sword 
it fought with was not of the kind of metal for 
actual warfare. The Ballot ! the Ballot ! the 
Ballot I is the weapon of the future : — 

" It is almost impossible to give figures at this 
time on the cost of the strike, but conservative 
estimates place it at about $10,000,000. Of this, 
about $a, 500,000 were in wages to the men. 
The firm's loss is thought to be two or three 
times that The direct cost of the troops was 
nearly half a million. The indirect loss has been 
very lar^^e indeed. 

'' This contest was brought on by a demand 
for a reduction of wages of about 335^ per cent 
on certain classes of work in the open hearth 
departments, Nos. i and 2 mills, and in the 
1 19-inch and 32-inch plate mills. This reduction 
directly affected onlv about 325 out of the 3,806 
men in the works, but the otifiers took up the 
matter as a common cause through sympathy, and 
agreed to stand by the men interested in case of 
a strike. 

"The scale expired under which they were 
working on June 30th. The company wanted the 
Amalgamated Association, which controlled the 
workmen in the mills, to sign the scale at the re- 
duction. The scale was to be renewed on January 
1st, instead of July ist The Association refused, 
and the men threatened to strike should the re- 

?[uest for the existing scale not be grant<^ before 
uly. 

'' On June 30th, the company locked out all 
men before they had the opportunity to strike. 



nses attM of castb. 

The wage* questkNi was soon lost sight o( and the 
contest for die recognition of organized labor 
followed. On die dawn of July 6th, the fomous 
batde took place between ue woriunen on the 
null pr(^>erty and the Finkerton force attempting 
to land and take possession of the mill. ' 

"Then followed thetryingtimes at Homestead, 
die reign of die Advisory Board, the scenes of 
lawlessness, die calling out of die troops, dicir 
tongand trying suy, we shooting of Mr. Fnck 
by Berkman, the departure of the troops, the 
ancst of die Homesteaders, the beginnmg or 
dieir trials, and now the ending of the strike » 

"According to Superindent Wood, of die 
Homestead works, not more than 800 or 900 of 
die total number of old employes will be able to 
secure employment Before die break of last 
Thursday, diere were left in Homestead about 
8,800 of the original 3,800 men who were locked 
out Of these 2,800 men, 2,200 were mechanics 
and laborers and 600 Amalgamated Association 

men* 

If Carnegie, Frick, son4n-law W. Seward 
Webbv of die New York Central Road, and men 
of diat dass can find any comfort in this evidence 
diat die "Common People" have at last realised 
die utter lack of merit in their weapons, called 
" Organizations and Associations of Labor," dien 
most heartily are they to be congratulated. Let 
diem enjoy for a brief period their dreams of 
autocratic power ; for there will be a sad awaken* 
nraa die f«talt of die realisation upon the part 
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of the people that the ballot-box is the place for 
effective battle^ and not the lodge rooms of Asso- 
ciations and Organizations. 

Grover Cleveland is the Grand Master of the 
great Organization of the Associated People, 
who legally will now enforce the demands of the 
•* Common People." 

The defeated laborer, mechanic, and workman 
of Homestead has a prospect before him, so full 
of hope and promise, presenting a picture so 
pleasing to his oppressed soul, that the scene of 
his disastrous defeat becomes obliterated. Let 
him turn from those days of suffering, so vividly 
portrayed by the Herald of November 25 th : — 

'* There were dozens of tables in Homestead 
to-day where the Thanksgiving Day bird was 
absent, and on many of these tables hunger was 
the only sauce in sic^ht 

*' To-day while plenty ruled in American homes, 
starvation and cold were dosing their grip on the 
fiunilies of the Homestead strikers. While the 
horn of plenty unndled its golden store into the 
hands of the nation, there were children in Home- 
stead crying for bread, with weeping mothers and 
despairing fathers. 

" WhOe well-clothed citizens were going to high- 
ly respectable churches to return thanks, there were 
people in Homestead shiverinc^ over scant fires, 
wondering where the next meal would come from. 
There were men with shoes so full of holes and 
dothes so ragged as to bardy cover Uiem. 
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..The present •«ff«ri°8»/^TeSS W^S 
forebodine. of the fi^f-J- ^^ TSrvation ; 

The quetion will awe '^^J^ f^^^^^ 
poor^^ when recalling «» Thankspvmg <i.n- 
i:S:With what did Aadrew Ca^eg^e^d^H^C 
Frick feed their ^« ^'^^'the toeeand 
ki«l of conscience ^^^*^. ^„X. and ad. 
nise their voices in their cosUycnuroi^ 

2^ the throne of the lowly J^-l'/^ll'l*" 

"^-mTwT^r which will force itself upon the 

• JHcssen or mcWerate the demam^ ^<^J^ 
^JJrSe for the fruits of their victory in No- 

"^5^ have endured much ; they have starved 
.t H«ltead ; they have been «>ld«»d Imngnr ; 
SL have been led astray by false go^ ; but the 
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removing from them the danger of relying upon 
the tin sword in future. Every line of this article 
in the Herald is full of danger to the insolent 
power of the rich, arrogant, sham aristocrats. It 
is brimming over with a lesson that the blindest 
is bound to read by the light of the recently- 
achieved victory of the people :— 

CANNOT LEAVB HOMESTEAD. 

** Dozens there are who cannot leave Home- 
stead or its vicinity. Thc^ are under heavy bonds 
to appear in the Allegneny County courts on 
chaiges of murder, treason, and riot To stay 
means starvation, because here they will find lit- 
de or no work. To go means to be sent to jail, 
because bondsmen are fearful and do not relish 
die idea of forfeiting thousands of dollars. 

" Most of the storekeepers in Homestead 
have ceased to give the locked-out men credit 
If they did, it would mean bankruptcy. All of 
them are already creditors for hundreds and in 
some cases thousands of dollars, with poor pros- 
pects of getting any of it back for months, pos- 
sibly y^aurs. 

*' The last strike benefits that will be paid by 
the Amalganaated Assodadon have been received 
by the idle nien. Rig^t here be it said that these 
benefits were by no means as reported during the 
strike. Not one-half of the men got $4 a week, 
and the majority received about %i a week. 

The Homestead steel-workers and thdr Sun- 
ilies are in need of almost everything that goes 
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while they, somebody's children — ^poor, ** Common 
People's " children, perhaps — ^were cold, ragged, 
and hungry ; making a feast of half-burned pota- 
toes, veritably, in a spirit of irony. So hard and 
desolate has become the destiny of the poor of 
our land that the children cease to be natural, 
loving, gende, and sincere, and have become 
ironical, sarcastic, holding so lig^dy the respect 
due to the God of all men, that they make a jest 
of the day consecrated to rendering thanks to 
the Giver of all good things of life 1 

A picture like this, for which the sham aristo- 
crats are absolutely responsible, does more to 
arouse a feeling of socialism and anarchism in 
the breasts of even the best citizens, than all the 
ravings . of crazed nihilistic leaders. Stop such 
scenes now I Socialism and anarchism have no 
foothold in America. Don't allow these danger- 
ous " isms " to form an entering wedge. Such 
scenes as those poor children, playing Thanks- 
giving, are the greatest allies of the socialists 
and anarchists. 

The gendeman (?) known as Ollie Teall 
should receive, at the hands of the disciples of 
anarchy and socialism, a medal for his valuable 
services in attempting to present a picture to the 
delectation of the assembled '* Four Hundred," 
of the children of the poor feeding (as animals» 
poor creaturesi) in Madison Square Garden, last 
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Christmas. This man, Tcall, may have no quali- 
ties to recommend him other than this, that he is 
a superlative example of those who would create 
a state of anarchy in this country. 

It was his proposition, so it appears from the 
newspapers, to make a kind of horse-show at 
Madison Square Garden, wherein the children of 
the poor should perform the part of the horses, 
&e aniigals. It was proposed to sell boxes to 
the rich, that they might sit around and behold 
the exhibition of the animals \ To the originators 
of this novel exhibition is due the thanks and 
praises of the anarchists, who have sought a haven 
here, for they played into the hands held by the 
anarchists with wonderful precision. 

We must all respect the courage and manli- 
ness of one man who, justly concaving his duty as 
a teacher of the doctrine of his Master, arose and 
protested. Yes, and he was worth more than a 
brigade of soldiers in quieting the wrath of the 
people, the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, of St George 
Episcopal church, in Brooklyn, and let his name 
be remembered for his courage in denouncing 
Ac most damnable exhibition of the tendency of 
' the "Four Hundred" of New York. The name 
of the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, of the St George 
Ejriscopal Church, will ever be remembered by 
. die poor as that of a man, a Christian, an 
American, and a gentleman. Vigorous was Ws 



denunciation of the spectacular exhibition of the 
feeding of the poor like so many catde. 

Yes, fair "Fou'" Hundred," as the nobles of 
France told the peasants to " eat grass " and 
were amused at their attempts of the perform- 
ance, so you would feed a lot of poor children in 
Madison Square Garden, and take stalls and 
boxes to look on at the peculiar performances of 
the hungry eating I You know that each child is 
but tfie coming American man or woman. You 
would make a Roman holiday to exhibit the neces- 
sities of the People, who are your rulers. De- 
lightful entertainment for the exclusive " Four 
Hundred," — to sit around with their many mil- 
lions and gaze at the ravenous appetites exhibited 
by the children of the poor. It was a holiday like 
the holidays in Rome, when the nobles assembled 
to see the persecuted Christians torn and mangled 
by every form of beast that by research, could be 
brought to the Roman arena. Dr. Rainsfon^ 
thou art " a man for a' that** 

Do you wonder, millionaires, why the people 
whose children you would exhibit to create a car- 
nival for you, did not vote with you November 
8, 1892? Of the purchasers of the boxes at 
Madison Square Garden (or this unique perform- 
ance, ninety per cent were Republicans. Shades 
_ of Abraham Lincoln. look down and see the 
■ strong oak of thy creation benumbed by this 
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paiasite entwined around it I Imagine the creator, 
the originator, the fiither of the Republican party, 
tfab hi^ priest in the hearts of die ''Common 
People,*' Abraham Lincoln, at such a scene. He 
woidd have been down widi the children. In his 
loving arms he would have held the children of 
the poor. And these "^ Four Hundred,'' a little 
better than the '* Common People,'' would look on 
at the feeding of the ''common folks," and, from 
their assumed exalted position, view the perform- 
ance gotten up by their money, and would have 
had a sensation of almost hunger aroused where 
abundance had produced satiety. The proposi- 
tion to hold such an exhibition as the feeding of 
the poor children in Madison Square Garden was 
in itself an insult to every American citizen. Im- 
agine^ bit lady, as you loll in your carriage drawn 
by your high-priced bays on Fifth avenue^ how 
pleasant it would be to have your litde curled and 
perlumed darling, left at home under the watchful 
eye of some imported French iotuu; exhibited as 
a freak in a dime museum. Think of the tears 
diat should be shed on a mother's bosom, being 
paraded before the public as an object of amuse- 
ment Adiild's sorrows and its joys are as sacred 
as die law of God delivered to Moses on Sinai, 
§or a duld has more of God in it ; and you would 
nake of die children of the poor, and theirwant% 
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and needs, and appetites, a spectacle that you may 
pay so much money and see ? 

The lisped prayer of the child of the poor 
ascends to the throne of God as surely, though it 
proceed from a hovel or the gutter, as that from 
the downy couch of the ease of luxury in the 
palace on Fifth avenue. Do not the poor love 
their children with die same earnestness and fer- 
voras the rich? Have you to learn this lesson 
anew ? Need you wonder, you people who seem 
astonished at the result of election, why the 
mighty voice of the people should be raised 
against you ? You who wonder why the party of 
you," the respectable," should have been so over-* 
whehningly defeated, recall to mind the contem- 
plated carnival you would have held in Madison 
Square Garden, feeding like pigs, die chUdrcn of 
the poor, and thank God that the volcano upon 
which in seeming security you rested found a 
vent widiout tossing you heavenward. There 
would have been rivers of blood instead of lava ; 
die ballot of 1893 was your salvation. 

Slumbering wrath was in the breasts of the 
people. One Robespierre or Danton would have 
set aflamediis feeling, and the "Common People" 
only need a leader, an organizer who will teach 
diem under form of law that their mighty voice u 
paramount, and the sham aristocracy wiU be 
cnished and annihilatMl m was a better aristociacy 
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in France in the latter part of the eigfateentii cen- 
tuiy. Don't let history repeat itseIC 

Can such pictures as 'depicted in these few ^ 
lines of the Herald about those poor chUdren's 
Thanksgiving dinner, the feast proposed by the 
** Four Hundred '' at Madison Square Garden, be 
accurate and represent scenes in free America, the 
richest, freest, best country on earth ? or are these 
some occurrences seen in poor, starvmg. Czar- 
ridden Russia ? A bow of promise was in the sky 
that Thanksgiving Day, however. The people bad 
spoken a few days before. They had selected their 
representatives to make laws relieving them of the 
presence of such scenes as above described. 
They had selected an Executive of unquestioned 
honesty, who will execute such laws as will em- 
anate from the representatives of the people. 

The people had given no sign, but in silence 
had been thinking of scenes like tiiat proposed at 
Madison Square Garden. They had voted No- 
vember tile 8th in silence. 

Silence is often more dangerous tiian utter- 
ance. The deadly cobra gives no signal before 
be strikes. '* Gencfral apatiiy " and the rilence of 
the people was deadly earnest, and you know 
whetiier it was forceful or not And if the party ^ 
that the people have put in power will not do the 
will of the people, tiien the people will put some 
otiier par^ in power whidi wiU execute the 
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of the masses. It is a quicksand that the 
rich tread upon. So accustomed have the rich 
become to the patience, long-enduring suflering 
of the poor, that they deem it impossible that any 
condition could exist other than the present Only 
remember that Charles Stuart, Louis XVI., Tar- 
quin, all thought it was impossible that aught 
could interfere with the set order of things ; but 
righteous indignation, the wrath of the people, 
like a whirlwind may obliterate the littie edifices 
of dust built upon the past 

The rest of the story, so vividly portrayed by 
the Herald, is worthy of consideration and atten- . 
tion:— 

•• I visited die house of J. W. Grimes, a striker, 
on the hillside, above the mill He had a pair of 
rubbers on his feet The rubbers were worn 
away and had been sewed together widi twine. 
•You see, my shoes are so bad,' said tiie mill- 
man, apologetically, 'that I have to wear these 
rubbers. Jim Sweeney threw them away, but I 
found them and sewed them up,' and he exhib- 
ited a shoe that would almost have fallen from his 
foot but for the rubber which held it 

" Grimes was doing the family washing when 
I met him. His arms were covered with soap- 
suds. He told me his wife was very sick. He 
had been injured in the mill before the strike and 
had been able to save but little. Since the strike 
he has been able to get only a few days' work, 
and his wife took in washincr and did scrubbing to 
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keep the fiunily in bread. Now she is near 
death's door, a mere apparition, while her hus- 
band has no work and there is little in the house. 

*'I went to the house of Bridget Coyle, who, 
during her testimony in the Cntchlow case the 
other day, said she would not tell a lie for all the 
money Carnegie is worth. Two of her boys 
worked in the mill ; one has secured work in an- 
odier dty, but Is makinp^ barely enough to keep 
himsdC Anodier son is at Homestead, and idle. 
' We have enough in the house to keep us an- 
odier week,* said Mrs. Coyle, * but after that the 
Lord knows what we'll do. I just got a little coal 
OQ trust, and do wish I had a pair of shoes. 

'* * We own this litde house ; mv son paid the 
last on it just before the strike.' She had rented 
out a couple of rooms to Joshua Bradshaw, a mill- 
man, with his wife and four children. * They owe 
me wioL months* rent, but Lord, I know they can't 
pay it; so I don't ask them. They are poor peo- 
ple^ and the missus is badly sick.' 

''Patrick Sweeney, another ex-striker, who 
can't get work in the mill, and who lives on Six- 
teenth street, has been hunting for a pair of shoes 
fior several days. Those he has were shoes once, 
now diey are tatters. Sweeney, like dozens of 
the odier men, has paid no rent for several months, 
and fives in dailv dread that his fitmily will be 
evicted. Being blacklisted, he cannot nnd work 
io Homestead or elsewhere. 

M William Davis, of Fourteenth street, told me 
diere wasn't a pound of coal in his house, and a 
litde less in tiSe house of his modier, who lives 
aloogside of Urn.'* 
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AN appba£ for aid. 

" The instances mentioned are only an index 
to the suflerine. Through personal pride most of 
die misery in Homestead is hidden as yet When 
winter sets in, dozens of cases will come to light 

"On Saturday a meeting wUl be held to issue 
a call for aid. It has been caUed by Elmer Bales 
and John Wilson. 

"Mr. Bales saiil to-day: 'There is positive 
suttermg m Homestead from lack of food, fiieL 
and dodung. The sufferers will not speak of 
their distress to you or any other outsider, but 
we who live here know of it only too well. In a 
week or two it will be mudi worse.' 
t '1^"^^ O'Donnell did not eat any turkey in 
the AUegheny county jaiL There was no observ- 
ant of Thanksgiving in his case. He was com- 
pelled to put up with the regular prison fare, 
wJuch IS not bttening to those who have tried it" 
Capital has vanquished labor at Homestead ; 
but the skinnish left scars which wiU long remain 
unforgotten. Labor suffered, and learned that 
die power of die people resided in their presence 

?.?*„?®"* °" ''*^^°° *^y' ''''«'» Carnegie, 
Fr«dc Webb, and odiers of the sham aristocrats 
and believers in "caste," became of no more im- 
portance dian each poor laborer, workman, me- 
chanic, clerk, shopkeeper, or former, to whom on 
other days they assumed an air of superiority. The 
learmng of the lesson vas worth all the suffering 
Jatitcost die "Common People," as represented 
oy the workmen and strikers at Homestead, Pi. 
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' F068IBLB FRUITS OP VICTORY. 

Wb have considered, and we hope witii charitable 
eyes, the scenes resulting from the victory in that 
skirmish at Homestead, between Carnegie, Frick, 
and the Common People; we have thought of 
the result of the picket fire at BuflBdo between 
organized labor and the combination of capital 
represented by the New York Central Railroad ; 
both of which engagements, while only out-post 
encounters of the on-marching army of the Com- 
mon People^ were decisive victories for the capi- 
talists, the sham aristocrats, believers in " caste-'* 
In the name of law and order (so dear to die 
American heart) they had appealed to the power 
of the State to protect, with militia, their property, 
and that militia, ever loyal and truly American, 
had responded to the call of the Executives (both 
Democrats) of the two most powerful States in 
the Union. That militia, largely composed of poor 
men, and men of the people^ absolutely abhorring 
anything like the disregard of established laws, 
had responded to the call of die Governor of each 
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respective State, New York and Pennsylvania. 
Law and order were re-established by the people 
of which the militia is but part Two Democratic 
Governors, like patriotic citizens that they are, 

had bowed their heads before enacted laws no 

matter what their personal feeling may have been 
upon the subject— and granted protection to the 
property of the capitalists, who, as citizens of 
each State, were entitied tiiereto, no matter by 
what means the capitalists and sham aristocrats 
may have acquired that property. The result of 
the action oY these two Governors, and the acqui- 
escence by the people and the support of the 
militia, is incontestible evidence that Socialism and 
Anarchism have no home in America. 

The people accepted the result, as did the 
people of* Homestead starvation and distress, 
because its presence at every hearth became a 
matter of trifling consequence ; each heartii of the 
poor "Common People" of America is illuminated 
and warmed by tiie patriotic fires lighted tiiereon 
by our forefaUiers in 1776. The law must be 
obeyed ! As long as diat law exists, unrepealed, 
unmodified, or unamended, it must be obeyed! 
And die might of tiie people, tiie •• Common Peo- 
ple^" the Abraham Lincoln party, tiie Andrew 
Jackson party, die Thomas Jefferson party, and 
the Grover Cleveland party, all guarantee the en* 
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forcement of every law upon our statute-books. 
And the chiefest of these is the Constitution of the 
United States of America, wherein is guaranteed 
the franchise of every citizen ; wherein is declared 
that the " majority shall rule in America."' The 
poor, the "Common People," have suffered 
defeat in their strikes and attempted resistance 
to the claim of social difference existing in our 
country.^ They have borne the arrogance, insults, 
and wrongs inflicted by a sham aristocrat. All 
attempts at correction of the evil Ijave proved 
abortive. 

On November 8, 1892, the ** Common People ** 
resorted to that most efficacious of remedies in 
this great Republic, the ballot-box ; and their vic- 
tory was as great and pronounced as their suffer- 
ing had been severe in the past As the fruit of 
their victory, as in 1860^ they will place in the 
Presidential chair at Washington a man op Tin 
PBOPLB-rCrover Cleveland — ^whom they believe to 
be honest,. as they believed that Abraham Lincoln 
was honest, in i86o. They have elected the men 
of dieir choice, men representing the " Cominon 
People,*' to both branches of the Legislature of 
the Natbnal Government They have selected 
those who will express the sentiments of the 
'' Common People '* in the legislative halls of the 
nation* They, the '* Common Peopk^** will be 
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heard through their representatives in the Con- 
gress of the Union. 

From the sad picture of unsuccessful strikes, 
starvation, and destitution, let us turn to the more 
pleasing picture of the possibilities offered by this 
exhibition of the power op the people. 

Carnegie, Frick, Webb, and others, have enjoyed 
a transient, delusive dream in which the delights 
of victory were enjoyed for the moment Now 
comes the time of the people I They have learned 
that their power does not lie in associations, 
amalgamations, and organization. It lies in the 
selection by the majority, at the ballot-box, of 
representatives who will express the will of the 
people in making the laws of the land, such laws as 
will enforce and insure equality, the extinction of 
" caste,'' and the protection of die poor men, who 
constitute the larger portion of the population of 
our country, and are therefore greater, being the 
majority on election day, than the rich, sham aristo- 
crats, who have insulted, jeered, and snubbed the 
poor during the past twenty-five years. 

Now will come the crucial test of the honesty 
and fidelity reposed, by the people, in the admin- 
btradon and legislative bodies elected by them. 
Should they prove recreant and traitors to the 
trust reposed in them, it would be the first time 
in the history of the nation (widi possibly the 
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^ .^^le exception of John Tyler, who became Pres- 
^^]^iit by the death of William Henry Harrison). 
^^Xen» should the will of the people become man- 
^'^t through the agency of their representatives, in 
Congress assembled, whereby the present laws 
V>e repealed ; if it become evident that it was the 
will ^f the people that the Constitution of the 
United States should be amended, so as to be in 
accordance with the laws the enactment of which 
the people demanded, the legislators would be 
. obliged to so amend and change the Constitution 
of the United States to make it consistent with 
the will of the people. Rock and foundation of 
the edifice of the Federal Government, the Con- 
stitution as it is, that which is more powerful than 
even the Constitution is the will of the people^ 
the majority of the citizens of the Union, irrespec- 
tive of wealth or assumed social position. It has 
been demonstrated that by some peculiar kind of 
method the wealth of the nation is becoming cen- 
tralized in the hands of a few £stmilies and per- 
sons who render possible the construction of an 
oligarchy similar to that existing in the Republic 
of Venice. 

Suppose that the people should demand and 
insist upon the passage of an income tax for the 
support of the Federal Government, lA&di would 
reUeve diemp the ''Common People^'' from paying 
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inl Rt.n*' w-'"^^ ?J'^^^ ^y *^ "<*• ^f living 
in a Republic and the security which their pro/ 
eity there enjoys. ^ 

And, suppose that the sham aristocracy should 
ay."InherentRight^"a. they would; th^pe^e 
might respond that it is not a question as to Ae 
Iaher«,t Right of Mr. Astor. Mr. Vanderbut M ' 

system of laws, any amount of property It « 
amere question of the WUl of the People. Many 
^ learned, and great ConstitutioL lawyer 
have argued, and with much apparent trutlTS 
the federation of States prior to 1865 was buTa 
mutu^ copartnership entered into byr^ye' 
«gn Sutes. springing from the origiLl thirteen ' 

^S ~"'^.'"u'^"^ ^"' ^ coparSership Tu " 
rendering no nght to the firm or copartnirehin 

^'il . »"? ^^^"^ « had been "^^3, 
named m the Federal Constitution. ^ ^ 
Without entering into the legal aspects of th« 
^^to whether these claimf bTj^t or * 
^Aout assuming to know whether 4e nullifi^I 
^" P~P?f» by John C. Calhoun was^Sr 
•»und^.thout discussing the question whSTer 

^•w a parallel to the assum#^ inK^.^^.. o? . . 
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of the rich of America under the laws and the 
Constitution as they now e»8t, their attention 
might be attracted profitably to the lesson that 
was taught the minority in the South when they 
assumed to exercise Inherent Rights contrary to 
the wishes of the majority. 2,8o<^ooo bayonets, 
wilii the flag of the Union floating over them, was 
conclusive argument that the Inherent Rights 
dsumed by the Soudiem States were actually 
Wrongs in a Republic. 

"Vox populi, vox Del" The voice of the 
people, the majority, is the voice of God in a 
Republic, from which there is no appeal. Seek it, 
as the South did in i86i, and the result will be 
the same.* Tm Majoiuty will rule. 

Suppose that the Common People should de- 
mand a repeal of all tiie revenue laws, a repeal of all 
tariff duties and protection which did not result 
in direct benefit to tiiem ; suppose that they should 
innst that, except so fiu: as protection benefited 
tiiem (die " Common People ") by an increase of 
wages, which should be arrived at by a fair adr 
justment of the conflicting interests of cajMtal and 
labpr, adjusted by a board of arisitration sdected 
by Aem, the Common People ; suppose that the 
people should demand tiiat diese tremendous in- 
comes enjoyed by die VanderbQts, Astors, Goulds, 
Camegies, Pricks, and odierB, should pay the 
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pensions of the Federal soldiers who fought for 
the preservation of the Union ; suppose the peo- 
ple should demand that the expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government^ instead of being levied upon 
them, should be levied upon the incomes of those 
who remained at home in safety during the four 
years of the Civil War ; who, while far away from 
the field of battle, liave speculated upon the neces- 
sities and needs of the nation, who have utilized 
that protection, bom in a spirit of patriotic desire 
to furnish means for the support of the defenders 
of the Union, emanating from patriotic prindples 
of the Abraham Lincoln Republican party ; sup- 
pose that the people should demand that they— 
not out of the accumulated mass» but out of the 
interest upon the amount accumulated under 
existing laws— which said laws the people, through 
their representatives, shall deem wise to change- 
requiring that in the future these masters of im- 
mense wealth ahall contribute a share to the 
defraying of the expenses of the Government 
commensurate with the advantages they have 
derived, from the load of debt, in the shape of 
pensions and otherwise, occasioned by the Civil 
War, wherein the Union was preserved 

Let us imagine a scale of income tax for the 
people of America :^$sooo and under, untaxed; 
$5000 and over, to be taxed. If the chosen reo- 
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resentatives of the people, selected by them last 
November and to be selected by the various State 
L^islatures elected by the people within the near 
future^ refuse to make such an enactment as an 
income tax upon all incomes of more than $5000 ; 
suppose the people organize themselves, and call 
upon the country in a general election ; gendemen 
of aristocratic proclivities, where will you be ? 
Of the mass of freebom American citizens (quite 
asgood as the sham aristocrats) not five per cent 
enjoy an income as great as $sooo. Would you 
lesort to physical force ? The Horn J. onsben 
Walker, in hb article in the Cosmopolitan, indi- 
cates the true position that you would occupy. 
Consider the possibility. Yell "Unconstitu- 
tkmal/' Proclaim that it is illegal. The people 
would diange the Constitution. By the voice of 
the majority, they would diange the laws. 

What have you to offer to stem this tide of 
indignation that you have provoked ? Do you 
say, "Capital would leave the country ?** Well, 
you can't carry the railroads, the factories, the 
soil, the buQdings from America. You may have 
your casdes in Scotland, but we have your plants 
of machinery, your buildings, and that upon which 
your security depends and is founded b in our 
power in America. Would you secede, as the 
Plebeians proposed to do from the Patricians at 
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Rome, and found a city on the Sacred Hills of 
your sham aristocracy? The Plebeians, the 
Common People, would never seek you with the 
olive branch of peace and promise offers of com- 
promise, as did the Patricians of old seek the 
Plebeians^ but they would recall to your attention 
in forceful manner the lesson taught to the South- 
erners in 1861, when the "Common People," die 
majority in America, by their might, overpowered 
and overturned the seceders who, when they 
found that the minority, even though blessed with 
an attempted social superiority, could not rule in 
the American Republic, sought to secede. 

The Camegies, Vanderbilts, Astors, Pricks, 
and others, would be as helpless in such a strug- 
gle, and never as brave and earnest, as was Lee's 
decimated army at Appomattox. 

What the people should or tnll do, it does not 
interest us to discuss. What they can do is to 
require that the payment of the taxes for the sup- 
port of the nation be derived from those sources 
which have become hateful and oppressive to the 
people; and, at a general election, the men who' 
form die majority would be tiiose whose incomes 
do not exceed $5000— no, not even $2000 per 
annum. 

Then, let us establish for the fancy of our sham 
aristocrau a picture for those who believe in the 
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crime of "Caste" in our country, to dwell upon. 
The victors at Homestead and at Bufialo would 
do well, whHe imbibing the sweet draughts of vic- 
tory, to consider the bitter cup of hemlock diat the 
people can require them to pairtake of. Anydiing 
b posnble in a Republic, by the votes of the 
majority. 

AU incanus Uss thanfivt tk&usand doUars to be 
giUirdy exempt /ram taxatum; from five to ten 
thousand^ a tax of five per cettt. ; Jram ten to 
twetity tfumsand^ ten per cent. ; /ram twenty to 
fi/fyt twenty per cetU. ; /ram fify to a hundred^ 
forty per cenL; from a hundred to two hundred^ 
fifty percent.; from two kundred thonsand to half 
4 million^ seventyfive per cent. ; from kalfamilUon 
emd onward^ ninety per cent. 

There is no pretence in this scale to be equitable 
or just That could be arrived at by the statistician 
and the legislators. It is merely ah example of 
what the people can and may Da The fund thus 
derived would more than defray all the expense of 
the Federal Government, pensions included, and 
increase die pensions besides. 

What b to prevent the enactment of such a law, 
if the majority should demand it ? 

You may say, Gendemen of the Privileged 
Clasiei, ''It b contrary to the spirit of the Re- 
public It win amount to confiscation."* To men 
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of the Carnegie, Frick, and Webb stamp the peo- 
ple might reply, « Was the hiring of armed bullies, 
outcasts, and residents of other States consistent 
with the spirit of the Republic ? When you have 
formed those hirelings into a private army to do 
your bidding against the lives of your fellow dti- 
«ens, is it not late in the day for you to call up 
• the Spirit of the Republic' ? You have gloated 
in triumph over your victories and the wants 
of the people. You have seen us surrounded 
by stsirvation and destitution. You, professing 
Christianity, have made us objects of your con- 
tempt and insult Our daughters have not been 
safe from the contaminating gaze of your weak, 
puerile progeny. You have adopted crests, 
castes, social distinctions, sham aristocracy. You 
have bowed the knee before the degenerate 
British peerage. You have taken the money 
earned by our labor to purchase aUiances widi the 
decayed aristocracy of Europe. Is it not late 
good my would-be lords and barons, to caU up the 
Spmtofi776?" 

And, even should it come, like the spectres of 
die dream of Richard III., would it not make you 
quake and quiver, so contrary are your wishes to 
the spirit of die founders of the Union ? 

" Impracticable, the coUection of these taxes," 
It one of the excuses for their nonnmposition. 
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with a million or two. The impossibility of that 
elder son spending the income is perfectly ap- 
parent The object is to accumulate, in the hands 
of a few families, the wealth of the nation. The 
tendency is exactly in that direction. 

Not only is it un-American, but especially ob- 
noxious to the people generally, as it tends toward 
the accumulation of wealth, not only to an unwhole* 
some but to an alarming degree, in the hands 
of the eldest sons of these families. It is practi- 
cally the entailment of the estate, without so 
announcing it Let us take, for example, the 
Goulds, Vanderbilts, or Astors, and let this pecu- 
liar kind of distribution of their property continue, 
apportioning out the younger members of the 
family with a comparatively small sum, but leav- 
ing the bulk to the first son. Is it not concentrat- 
ing wealth in the hands of one man, the income 
of which it is impossible that he should spend? 
The accumulation still goes on from generation 
to generation until, practically, the money power 
of our land lies within the grasp of the represen- 
tatives of a few families. Let us imagine the con- 
dition of ailairs a few hundred years hence, if we 
allow the Vanderbilts, Goulds, Rockefellers and 
Astors to apportion oflC from generation to gene- 
ration, the younger sons and daughters of the 

&mily, concentntting the vast aocumulatiQa from 
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the interests of their tremendous fortunes in the 
"" hands of one representative of the family. Some 
dooen men of thb great Republic, by a combina- 
tion, could then practically control at all times the 
financial situation of the nation. There is no pes- 
sibQi^ of an equalizing process and the scatter* 
ing of the w^di and accumolations of these' 
bmilies. From generation to generation, under 
this peculiar method of distribution and disposal 
Adopted by our would-be nolHlity, there would be 
created a condition exactly similar to that existing 
in the pre-eminendy commercial Venice, from 
which thraldom the Common People were only 
relieved by a foreign conqueror, Napoleon, whom 
they welcomed with unpatriotic joy because he 
brought relief from the discriminations with which 
Ae masses were cursed. 

No one will deny that, under the existing laws, 
Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt. the gentleman (?) who so 
forcefully and elegantly expressed himsdf in the 
utterance of his sentiments, "The public be 
danmed," had a perfect righ^ under the laws as 
th^ now exist, to leave the bulk of his property 
to his eldest son. Nay, he might have called 
Um the Duke of Vanderbilt, if he pleased. By 
llie pleasure of the people, he had the r^t to dii- 
pOM of hit poueisioas at to him seemed bett, 
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This is all perfectly within the bounds of and 
consistent with the laws that the people have 
made; but remember, that these people who 
made these laws can unwau them ; they can 
require Aat a man's proper^ shall be equally 
divided among all of his chUdren; they can tax it 
10 that this infernal and evei^increaiing income 
•hall not create such an accumulation as to pra- 
■ent a danger to the life and exiatence of the Re- 
publia And Ai» is not agunat the law. Good 
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my lords, as the barons, the Common People will 
kill diis " caste,*' not by the headsman's axe that 
decapitated the Stuart, not by the guillotine that 
drank the blood of a Bourbon ; but they'll do it 
with legislation, more peaceful, more quiet, and 
with more ** general apathy f ' but the result will 
be just as efficacious. 

Now that the nation, composed of the Common 
People of America* has suffered ' the assumption, 
upon the part of these feW families, of a sham 
aristocracy and attempted " caste** in this country ; 
suppose, when the people have felt the power that 
lies in them, that diey should rise in dieir might 
and decree that the support of the Federal 
Government shall come from that surplus income, 
instead of permitting it to accumulate in the hands 
of each succeeding generation of a few families 
in America, What, again it may be asked, can 
the sham aristocrats do about it?— you people 
of the Carnegie, Astor, Vanderbilt class. Tlie 
people decree it; and you must bow your heads 
to their will. 

The people are not socialistic. They do not 
bdieve in the division of property. Men like 
Dolan, at the Qover Qub in Philadelphia, and 
others of his kind, deliberately libel and traduce 
Ae Common People when they pretend' to explain 

tbe defeat of the RepubUcan jNut^ upon the ground 
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of a socialistic tendency in the people of this 
nation. The lie is apparent by the action of the 
militia, composed of the Common People, both at 
Homestead and BufEdo. The people are for law 
and order. 

The poor man's morals are quite as good or 
better than the morals of the ridi. His home is 
as sacred, and the slimy serpent of Nihilism is 
as objectionable in his home as it would be to 
the millionaire in his palace of grandeur. The 
litde holdings of the poor man, his £strm, his tool 
chest, and his furniture^ are his ; and he holds the 
right to own them as dear as Astor holds his right 
to his property in many hundred houses. The 
poor man, the Common People, nowhere in this 
broad Union wants anarchy. He'll stamp it out, 
as he did in Chicago^ and it is a libel upon him 
and the nation, for the rich and those who would 
impose die yoke of " caste,** to attempt to wave 
the Uoody shirt of Socialism by their speeches on 
this subject ^ 

But tills accumulation of property in the hands 
of the few, to the detriment of the nation, has 
become so pronounced and overwhelming in its 
productiveness of evU that; suppose die people 
should— for they could, by means of an income 
tax— decree that it should cease. Now, men of 
a sham and wealthy aristocracy, what would you 
doaboutit? You would be oU^^ed to drink your 
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cup of hemlock, as the striker at Homestead was 
obliged to partake of his draught of defeat 

Gentlemen, who assume to be better every 
other day in the year, but who realize on election 
day that your votes are no better, and count for 
no more, than the laborer's, mechanic's, and the 
poor man's all over our land, what are you going 
to do about it } It is a condidon so pregnant with 
posululities that it should occasion you to take 
thought. Do not arouse the resentment of your 
fellow-citizens; poor they maybe, but rich in their 
rights as freemen. By the exercise of their fran- 
chise they can make legal that which would de- 
mand a division of some of your ill-gotten gains 
for the support of the Federal Government, thus 
lightening the taxes upon those who can least 
aHbrd to pay them. 

The poor have learned ; the workman has been 
taught by sad experience ; the laborer has had it 
forced down his throat, by the point of the bayonet 
in the hands of the militiamen, that he cannot 
hope to win in the battle against capital by strikes 
or organized labor. Homestead, and the wretched 
condidon of the people there, is fraught with sig- 
nificance, to the laboring man, of the consequences 
of his ineffectual battleagainst capital. He knows 
that to resort to violence, mob law, dynamite, is 
agunst the spirit of the people of America.. In 
his heart of hearts his home is as dear to the 
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workman as yours is to you, Mr. Carnegie. He 
does not believe in anarchy, and the dissolution 
of law, order, and the morals of the people any 
more than you do. He doesn't believe, any more 
than you do, Mr. Son-in-law Seward Webb, in the 
destruction of property. He feels oppressed ; he 
feels that the burden has been laid too heavily 
upon his shoulders ; he is irritated at the load he 
is carrying ; no longer will he resort, as the acme 
of his hopes, to a strike or a labor organization ; 
he has learned in the election of 1891 that the 
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power to correct these evils is his; that on elec- 
tion day, at the polls, he may right these wrongs. 
Be you warned, who count your millions, that the 
bandage which has blinded the eyes of the poor, 
making them fight at shadows, has been removed 
(rom their eyes, and that they will make such a 
vigorous and effectual onslaught upon your 
cherished bulwarks of bullion that the equalizing 
process may become so rapid and effectual as to 
demolish your cherished fortresses of wealth. 

It is not to disorganize society; it is not to 
overturn rdigbn, or resort to Nihilism, that the 
tendency of the woridngman's taind leans. It is 
your presumption, arrogance, and overwhelming 
self-esteem that has offended him. A baby's 
finger may touch the spring holding the bar by 
which is caged the lion. The lion once uncaged, 
and a hun<ked men cannot restrain its freedom. 
A litde stream of water, flowing over the top of a 
dam, might have been stopped by a handfiil of 
mud in the hands of a child; increasing, the 
stieam weakens the barrier; the dam has gone, 
tfa^ flood has come. 

There's a litde stream of truth trickling over 
the dam that holds back the flood of the resent, 
ment of the people ; silendy, sofdy, with an ap- 
pearance of "apathy,'* it began to move, until 
the rich received the first spray, notifying them of 
its approach, November the 8th, 1893. 
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CHAPTER X, 

THE CAUSE OF BULLETS, '6l ; BALLOTS, '92.-^ABltAHAM 
LINCOLN, THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE IN *60. 



Of political parties in America, De Tocqueville 
declared that ** Aristocratic or democratic passions 
may easily be detected at the bottom of all parties, 
and although they escape a superficial observation, 
they are the main point and soul of every (acdon 
in the United States." 

That greatest conflict of American history, the 
military and political struggle between the forces 
of slavery and the forces of human freedom, was 
no less a conflict between aristocracy and democ- 
racy. In the South, which President-elect Qeve- 
land only the other day termed — ^with undoubted 
historical accuracy — the cradle of American liberty, 
there had been developed a social and political 
aristocracy as distinct and powerful as almost any 
the world has seen. 

To this development which did not become 
mariced until after the early part of the present 
century, many causes contributed The industry 
of the South had become centralized in the hands 
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of larce land owners who cultivated extensive 
plantations with slave labor. The tremendous 
growth of slavery exertfcd a depressing effect 
upon the manufacturing spirit; the artisan, the 
mechanic, and the trader came to be regarded as 
socially inferior. The planting of rice, sugar cane, 
and especially cotton, which was found to be the 
most profitable business, was also the most 
esteemed; and the South became an almost 
purely agricultural section. 

Lorin Blodget lays it down as an accepted rule 
that " the country wholly devoted to agriculture' 
necessarily tends to aristocratic despotism, or 
some form of enslavement of the masses ;'• and 
he quotes similar expressions from Adam Smitii, 
Buckle, and other recognized authorities on poli^ 

ical economy. 

Nor are reasons hard to find. De Tocque- 
viUe points out tiiat tiie great guarantees of 
popular liberty in America are universal educa- 
tion and the general division of landed property. 
Now, in a purely agricultural country the educa- 
tion of the people is certain to be defective. The 
population b necessarily dispersed, for where 
there are no manufactories there can be few 
towns; and where there are few towns diere are 
fewer and less efficient schools, and libraries and 
Jyoeums are practically unknown. Harrison's 
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*' History of Viiginia " states that that State ha^ 
in 1848, i66bOOO youths between seven and sixteen 
years old, of whom only 40^000 attended any 
school 

Landed property had naturally tended to fall 
more and more into a few hands. As John Stuart 
Mill said of ancient Rome : ** When inequality of 
wealth once commences in a community not con- 
standy engaged in repairing, by industry, the in- 
juries of fortune, its advances are gigantic ; the 
great masses swallow up the smaller. The Roman 
Empire ultimately became covered with the vast 
landed possessions of a comparatively few families, 
for whose luxury, and still more for whose osten- 
tation, the mostcosdy products were laised, while 
die cultivators of tiie soil were slaves or small 
tenants in a nearly servile condition.'* The de- 
scription is closely applicable to the landed aris- 
tocracy of the South in the years immediately 
before the war. 

It is a mistake— a not uncommon mistake— to 
suppose tiiat die anU^ieUum Soutii was poor. It 
was rich— considerably richer dian die Nordi, in 
proportion to its population. In i860 die Soudi 
had much more tiian its share of die assessed 
wealA of die nation.. The total value of prop- 
erty in die Union was $12,000^000,000^ and of 
* - the Soutiieni States, widi only one^hiid of 
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die country*^ population (and less than one-fourth 
of the country's white population), had ^5,000^000,- 
000^ or more than forty per cent 

But in the agricultural South wealth was fiur more 
unevenly distributed than in the manufacturing 
and conunercial North* In the latter great for- 
tunes were made, but were almost sure to be dis- 
tributed among several heirs, or lost in the fluc- 
tuations of trade, while the prevalence of the 
industrial and inventive spirit opened the path of 
advancement to those bom at die bottom of the 
ladder. In the former, large landed properties were 
handed down from father to son, and tended to 
grow larger by accretion, as is the rule with great 
estates. The small land owner could not compete 
with them. The peasant, whose only calling was 
die tilling of the soil, had litde prospect of better- 
ing his condition. 

**The Southern planter," says a member' of 
one of the old landed families, who is now well 
known as the self-appointed manager of New 
York society, **was a bom aristocrat He had 
literally as much power in his litde sphere as any 
old feudal lord. His slaves were the creatures 
of his caprice and pleasure. The work of their 
hands supported him, gave him his position and 
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influence. I have lived on a plantation with 
twelve hundred slaves, all devotedly attached to 
their master, evidencing as much loyalty and 
fealty as an Englishman to his sovereign, and 
taking great pride in dieir master and mistress.*' 
The planter^s life was one of patriarchal mag- 
nificence. His entertainments, according to the 
same audiority, "would be appreciated in die old 
Faubouig at Paris," his wines were old and 
abundant ; his songs were die ballads of his histor- 
ical prototype, the mediaeval baron of England : 

" Loid ThooMi, ko WM o bold fennw, 

Tko kocper of tko Kiag^ doeri 
Lidj Eletaor WM a fiao «rwMa, 
Loid TboMAs ko lovod Imt door."* 



,'• . 



Political power within its own commonwealths 
was of course practically monopolized by this land- 
owning caste. Of power in national politics it 
wielded a tremendous share. It had taken advan- 
t!«e of tiiat feature of the Federal Constitution 
which, when it was first framed, Patrick Henry 
attadced when he prophesied diat "an aristocracy 
of die rich and wefl bom would spring up and 
^ple upon the masses." Outnumbered in the 
House of Representatives, it had finnly intrenched 
Itself in the United States Senate. 

In that body, up to tiie tiiiie just before the war, 
wiien It was no longer possible to create a new 
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Southern State to of&et each Northern State, it 
held half the seats and votes— 41 position that gave 
it complete control of all Presidential nominations 
to office. Through its possession of this unassail- 
able veto power on appointments* it had come to 
pass that; as Mr. Blaine observes in his ** Twenty 
Years of Congress,'' *«the Courts of the United 
Statesi both Supreme and District; throughout 
the Union, were filled with men acceptable to the 

^ South. Cabinets were constituted in the same 
way. Representatives .of the government in for- 
eign countries were necessarily taken from the 
dass approved by the same power. Mr. Webster, 
speaking in his most conservative tone in the 

, fiunous speech of March 7, 1850^ declared that 
from the formation of the Union to that hour the 
South had monopolized three-fourths of the places 
of honor and emolument under the Federal Gov- 
ernment It was an accepted iact that the dass 
interest of slavery, by holding a tie in the Senate, 
could defeat any measure or any nomination to 
which its leaders might be opposed ; and, dius 
banded together by an absolutdy cohenve political 
foroe^ they could and dkl dictate terms. 

Such was the land-holding; slave-holding; office- 
holding aristocracy, against which die first direcdy 
and avowedly antagonistic movement was that of 
the 'Republican par^. Young and weak in its 
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first. Presidential contest of 1856, the new oigan- 
iiation gathered strength steadily ; and when, on 
April 39, 1860^ the Democratic Convention at 
Baltimore was rent asunder ly the Secessionists, 
it became clear that the Republicans would have 
to face the threatened disruption of the Union. 

The Republican Convention met at Chicago and 
chose, in preference to the able and experienced 
Seward, Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, a man 
who, then comparatively unknown, was to take 
rank as peiiiaps the noblest and greatest of all 
America's sons. 

Uncoln, when asked for an account of his 
boyhood, said that it might be summed up in 
Crabbe's fiunous line.: "The short and simple 
annals of the poor." J. G. Holland thus reviews 
the career of the man who led the struggle that 
began in i860: "Born in the humblest and 
remotest obscurity, subjected to the rudest toU in 
the meanest offices, achieving the development 
of his powers by means of his own institution, he 
tod. With none of the tricks of the demagogue, 
with none of the aids of wealth and social influ- 
ence, wiA none of the opportunities for ex- 
hibiting his powers which high official position 
oettows, against all the combinations of genius 
and eminence and interest, raised himself by 
force of manly exceUence of heart and K«s« :-♦« 
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national recognition, and had become die local 
center of the affecdonate interest and curious 
mquisidon of thirty millions of people.'* 

To the end of his life, Lincoln was the very 
incamadon of democratic simplicity. He was 
never at home in a drawing-room ; he never 
could dispose gracefully his hands and feet — 
appendages whose size was proportionate to his 
huge stature. After his nomination for the Presi- 
dency, he used to answer his own bell at his litde 

house in Springfield, Illinois. 
The people's man of 1860^ Abraham LiNOOLN I 

The pulse of patriotism quickens at the pronun- 
ciation of the name. The people's plain Abe 
Lincoln ; one of them, a commoner, of them, 
witii tiiemt like them. To foreign nations, he 
may have appeared as *' President Abraham Lin- 
cohi, Chief Magistrate of die United States." He 
may have been " Commander-in-Chief of die Army 
and Navy," in die minds of his subordinates in 
diose two important branches of his administra- 
tion from '61 to '65. History may record him as 
the "wise, able, and philanthropicaL" But his 
memory wOl last enshrined in a temple more 
lasting than bronze or stone— die hearts of the 
people. 

To them he was Abe Lincoln— one of them, 
feding their sensations, a common bond be- 
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tween him and them. He was a democrat by 
birth, by experience, by sentiment, reason, and 
patriotism. He was a President of the masses, 
and how well and loyally did they love him I 
His homely ways and phrases, his unadorned and 
vigorous speeches, were the ways of the peo- 
ple, speeches of the people ; loved by the people 
for the very enemies he had made, for his ene- 
mies were the enemies of the people. Every 
caricature of Lincoln was a caricature of the 
peofde; every attack upon his personality was 
an attack upon the personality of the ''mud- 
sills" of the people, and his call to arms was 
their call to arms, and they sprang forward, 
responsive to his appeal, recognizing in it their 
appeal, as no sham aristocrat or autocrat can ever 
hope to have a nation do. 

His memory will not remain green in the 
minds of the masses by his martyrdom ; but 
dear will the picture be, from generation to 
generation, of the boy studying by the light of 
a flickering fire, and splitting rails for daily bread; 
fighting his way onward and upward without 
wealth, or powerful friends, until at last;, in the 
suprei^e hour of the people's need, he comes to 
bear dieir standard in the batde ^diich diey 
waged against «' caste." He did not come to die 
contest as a hired soldier, but as a volunteer, feel- 
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:-} ... ' tog all that was felt by the common soldier. It 
wai his battle, for he had felt the sting of class 
distinction, as did every private soldier of his 

1 -_ army. 

Loving, loyal, faithful Abe Lincoln I May your 
name never be belittled by any of your descend- 
ants adopting a crest or coat-of-arms. Your 
coat-of-Arms is engraved in figures as lasting as 

■ ' ; the eternal hills of America upon the minds of the 
people. Should a degenerate descendant seek 

;. . a coat-of-arms, let him make it an axe and rail, 

surrounded by the laurel wreath bestowed by 

Ac loving, trusting people ; for Abe Lincoln was 

■ best and only loved by the very term by which 

', _ the aristocrats attempted to disparage him — " the 
rail-splitter." After the election of Abraham 
Lincoln, while he remained at Springfield, the 

_^ ■ chosen representative of the people, he was the 

, ' - most approachable man in America ; even though 

^-, - at that time he must have felt the heavy weight 

of responsibility thrust upon him, viewing as he 

^ oould the mass which, like a snowball, was in- 

'.:• creasing as it progressed under the weak admin- 

' istration of his predecessor. Think of the anxious 

' hours that this man spent, knowing what the 

people expected of him, and seeing the number 

-'.' of his difficulties being added to, day by day, 
while diose who had the burden to bear were 
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obliged, until the fourth of the succeeding March, 
to sit still and watch the accumulation. Yet in 
those anxious hours, while receiving counsel of 
the mighty of the political worid, many of whom 
were strangers to him and to whom he was a 
stranger, yet. still, while watching thus, the pillar 
of the Union, stone by stone falling away ; while 
thus counselled, advised by those he knew not 
whether to trust or not ; while his mind must 
necessarily have been weighed down with the 
thought of his own possible inability to meet the 
expectations of his friends, the people, in that 
great new sphere to which they had called hira, 
Abe Lincoln still had time to grasp the hand and 
wish good cheer to an old friend, neighbor, or 
one of the people. From birth to death, his life 
will form a lesson that the new Chief of the 
people whom they have called to be President of 
the United States, Grover Cleveland, could well 
study, and Abe Lincoln's example emulate, if he 
would hold the love of those who, by their votes, 
put him into the Presidential chair. 

This man. Abraham Lincoln, represented that 
class of people who had been dubbed "mudsills" 
by the orators who represented the beiievera in 
" caste" In the Squth." He stood as the very per- 
sonificadon of "mudsillism," which, read in the 
light of recently written history, meant the Com^ 
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mon People— that i8» the majority ; and the ma-, 
jority ruled after his election in 1860^ even though 
it required the use of bullets against the aristo- 
cratic class, just as the majority will rule in 1892, 
after the election of Grover Cleveland as repre- 
sentative of the Common People. 

The South sought by secession to absolve itself 
from the domination of the masses. It was like 
the patricians of Rome seeking the Sacred Hill 
to build a new city. It failed, as will ever the 
minority, representing a false idea of American , 
society and a false conception of the spirit with 
which every American is imbued, do in the fu- 
ture. But, be it sakl to the credit of the be- 
lievers in aristocracy in 1860^ that they had the 
courage of their convictions, and they fought a 
manly batde to establish that which is impossible 
in America. The history of the Southerners' 
sufferings and dangers, endured uncomplainingly, 
forms a bright and shining exception to the con- 
duct of the typical believer in *' caste.'' Sham 
aristocracy, which has disregarded the rights and 
wounded the feelings of the people for the past 
twenty-five years, that sham aristocracy which is 
a direct outgrowth resulting from the suppression 
of die Southern aristocracy, if tested as die South- 
em aristocracy has been, would be found deficient 
in those qualities of courage and determination 
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which made even the Southerners' false ideas re- 
spected and respectable. 

The sham aristocracy of to-day, unlike the false 
aristocracy of 1860^ would hire bullies, outcasts, 
and vagrants to do their fighting, as did those 
magnificent illustrations of ''caste" in our coun- 
try, Carnegie and Frick, at Homestead, and Son- 
. in-law Webb at Buf&lo. 

The advocates of ''caste" in 1860^ the South- 
erners, not alone possessed courage and deter- 
mination, but, accepting the result of the conflict, 
have exhibited since the days of Reconstruction 
that wonderful degree of political aaimen for 
which they have ever been &mous. Early recog- 
nizing that in their struggle for an independent 
national existence, the Southern Confederacy, they 
had been defeated— not by the aristocracy of the 
Nortii and West, but by the Common Pepple ; diat 
is, the most powerful portion of the population of 
the Union— the Southerner, the secessionist, the 
aristocrat of 1860^ submerged himself in die 
ocean of the Common People, the great majority, 
the democracy I The Secessionist, who opposed 
Abraham Lincoln's administration in i860 and 
used bullets to express his opposition in 1861, 
had firm conviction carried to his hesitating heart 
by die events tiiat transpired between 1861 and 
1865, that die '< Common People"— the ma- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ANDREW JACKSON, t838. 

Jackson was in truth a popular idol. Hickory 
poles, the emblem of devotion to " Old Hickory," 
stood in every village throughout almost every 
State, and at the street corners of many a city. 
In his own Tennessee,- less than three thousand 
votes were cast against him in the entire State, 
and in many precincts he received every ballot 

The story is told of a stranger who visited a 
Tennessee village on the afternoon of the elec- 
tion, and found its male population turning out 
with their guns, as if for a hunt, and in a state of 
great excitement. On inquiring what game they 
were after, he learned that they were starting in 
pursuit of two of their fellow-citizens who had 
had the audacity to vote against Jackson, thereby 
preventing the village^ from casting a solid vote 
for " Old Hickory." The miscreants had avoided 
a tarring and feathering only by taking to the 
woods. 

The result of the campaign was a triumph for 
, Jackson, New England was the stronghold of 
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k« «K«lved an its dectoral votes except 
oneironi Delaware, and New 

State declared «>Udly for Jackson, whose to 
^ was 178. to 83 fof Ad*;«»- ^.^„ »p. 

apparently .»»'^«:. ^^/o? duty; but the iact 
^„ opposmg *r"^^y'Ada2^s represented 
,«»ained that J<>^ Qj'Srland. and Ae Whig 
the aristocracy of New EnP^JJ * £^35 

^ had become encrusted with Ae »"»« ^ 
^5L\rf ^te" that concealed the merits, 
•^S^ ll ^1 of Uncoln's Republican party 
r^l, eCL most wonderful orator that 
in 1892. f^^^ "'^ ^A..^mA the «tat and 

ES'-'Tirw ;«^ ^ ^ «. kept -p. 
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with the Common People, and, as we are 
all common, with all of the people. Like Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the masses saw in Andrew Jack- 
son a champion, ready and brave enough to 
resent the attempted difierendadon sought to be 
foisted upon the people of America by the then 
Whig aristocracy — the claimed parent of the 
Republican party. However, Abraham Lincoln's 
Republican party was not a progeny of the aris- 
tocrats of the Whig party. Andrew Jackson, in 
his person, represented the purest type of the 
western pioneer, patriot, and soldier, and such 
men in America will only be found in . the ranks 
of the people. 

In 1828, John Quincy Adams, and his party of 
the would-be ''Four Hundred, 'V received at the 
hands of the people the same punishment and 
rebuke that was administered to Benjamin Har- 
rison and the RepuUican party, whidi, just like 
the Whig party, had become hidden from the 
view of the people by the glamour of wealth and 
would-be aristocracy that was thrown over it In 
Andrew Jackson, the people elected as their chief 
one possessed of great firmness and decision of 
character, one who was honest and true; ndt 
always correct in judgment; but when he erred 
the people were ready to foigive him, because the 
error was one of jud^ent and not of intention. 
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He i»M of 4«n, and Uke them, as Abraham 
Sn^ to^ and the people'. \<r^^f^ 

to ton e«sed from their t^^^T^ 
another would have been judged with a 
^THewas often lash in expression and action. 
S? hi.^ rashness was the rashness of a man 

^trS^ duplicity. He was not a diptom^ 
^Tpeople are ««! diplojm^ an^h^ ^ 
Aem, couM not be expected to f^^^J'^Sil 
^c. other than those of the mass. His 
STwL as a mirror in which the peo^e-m 
SLelves. How the chord he struck. wh«n^ 
S^Ld to hang John C. Calhoun and Ae 
^^li^ds a responsive echo ^^^l^^ 
Utterances of Abraham Uncoln! What ^ men 
• inSriy resemble each other to the people ? 

"THere idle casing --^-^^^15: 
' Other a Republican is, as Hamlet says . vy oi™^ 
^wo^ls." There b no significance inAe 
^« word Democrat and Republian. Both 
!;^ 1^ of the people, electedasthecho^ 
^«^ in the ^stant batde that the ma«^ 

^^^st the crime of •^caste.'* Thesmu- 
nowhere more forcibly iUustrated than m.that both 

were patriots of the purest stamp. ^ . . 

Andrew Jackson took up the admrn^ittationof 

Che government with feariess energy, feehng con- 
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fident that he had the unalloyed loyalty of the 
*^people to support him« Let us hope that Grover 
Cleveland, with the same feariess courage^ will 
wage war upon those things objectionable to the 
people who have placed in his hands the weapons 
with which to do batde. 

The distinguishing act of Jackson's first term 
was his veto of the bill to re-charter the United 
States Bank — ^the boldest defiance that a Presi- 
dent ever cast to the money power of the coun- 
try. ''When President Jackson attacked the 
Bank,'' De Tocqueville notes, '' the country was 
excited and pardes were formed. The well- 
informed classes rallied round the bank, the 
Common People round the President" It is a 
commonplace of history that, in such cases, the 
''Common People" are more often right than 
those who daim superior informadon. Jackson's 
veto is regarded by most observers as a remark- 
able popular victory over a great capitalistic 
monopoly. 

In none of the six Presidential campaigns 
between the time of Jackson and that of Lincoln 
was the question of popular sovereignty versus 
class pretensions brought into the contest as an 
issue, although events were gradually shaping 
themselves for the great struggle in which the 
period ended. Yet; in 1840^ the Democratic 
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personality of General William Henry Harrison, 
the Whig candidate, contributed not a little to his 
success. The veteran soldier, statesman, and 
finontierBnian had spent most of his life in a log 
house beside the Ohio River, at North Bend, 
Indiana. A log cabin was chosen by his political 
followers as the symbol of his plain and unpreten- 
tious way of life^ and a barrel of cider as an 
emblem of his simple but generous hospitality. 
During the ** log cabin and hard dder'' campaign 
all over the country, in dties, villages, and ham- 
lets, log cabins were erected as rallying places 
for Harrison's partisans, who met there to toast 
tbeir diampion in abundant glasses of ddier. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THOHAS JEFFERSON, 180O. 

Ik iSoo Adams was a candidate for re-elecdon, 
and fuUy expected to be successful. But the 
Democratic-Republican party, as the opposition 
was now called, defeated him, and elected to the 
Presidency its great leader, Thomas Jefferson. 

At a glance, it will be seen that the Republican 
of 1800 was the father of the Democratic party, 
the canonized Thomas Jefferson. The people, 
even thus early in the history of our nation, had 
begun to give evidence of that discontent at the 
aristocratic tendencies that even "The Father of 
his Country," George Washington, and his suc- 
cessor, John Adams, displayed 

It would be considered almost sacrilege were 
we to republish here the many attacks that were 
made upon George Washington, when President 
~ of the United States, on account of the odor of 
aristocracy with which he had become so strongly 
iiApregnated before the Revolution, and which- 
clung to him like the scent of the roses to the ' 
shattered vase. While there can 1^ no doubr, 
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of course, in the minds of us all, that Washing- 
ton was pre-eminently a patriot, with a firm and 
8tead&st fiuth in the doctrine of the rights of the 
people ; still, he belonged to a section, to a State, 
that had been setded by Cavaliers who believed 
that diey were somewhat better by birth than the 
Pflgrims of New England. And, haying been 
bom and educated in that atmosphere, it is small 
wonder Aat his character should have been some- 
what attainted by his surroundings. 

Upon Washington's elevation to the Presiden- 
tial chsur he surrounded the executive mansion 
with more of the air of ceremony and evidences 
of "caste*' than were pleasant to the mass of the 
people. He was attacked, during his first, and 
second terms, by pamphleteers, who, in most scur- 
rilous arddes, wrote of Wm as one designing to 
perpetuate aristocracy and " caste *' in our coun- 
. try. The debt of gratitude which the new Repub- 
lic and the people thereof owed Washington was 
too great for any effect to be produced simUar to 
the revolution in 1892. However, an impression 
was made; reluctantly, John Adams, Washing- 
ton's Vice-President; was elected as second Presi- 
dent of the Union. Thb reluctance became appa- 
rent by his failure to be re-elected four years later. 

A Minister from the United States to England 
always seems to become a suspicious object in 
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the minds of the people of America. No man 
ever added to his popularity by being sent as 
Minister to the Court of St James. John Adams, 
ir4io was our first Minister, was but the beginning 
of a long list of unfortunates. In fact, the Amer- 
ican people will heartily endorse the opinion of 
that great statesman, James G. Blaine, which is 
being so vigorously advocated by the New York 
Herald^ that foreign Ministers are expensive and 
useless appendages of this Republic. The elec- 
tion of John Adams was occasioned more by the 
reflected glory of Washington and the gratitude 
of the people, which, like the rays of the declining 
sun, became diminished as it sunk behind the 
horizon of time. In Thomas Jefferson, the peo- 
ple, even thus early in the history of our nation, 
saw their friend. His simplicity of life, purity of 
character, and honesty of purpose, surrounded his 
name with the same halo, in the sight of the people, 
as that with which the names of Jackson, Lincoln, 
and Cleveland have since been made luminous. 
Though Jefferson was called a Republican, still, 
to the people, he was a Democrat in the sense 
that democracy means equality. 

Never was there a statesman more thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of popular liberty than 
Jefferson. ''Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to 
God''— Oliver Cromwell's saying— was the motto 
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tvcdonhbscal. He had taken a leadmg . 
in the colonies' struggle for freedom. He 
a member of the Continental Congress, 
^.^orof Virginia during the war, and-a yet 
greater title to immortaKty-author of the Dcdara- 
Son of Independence. After the war he l»d been 
sent as American Mimster to France, where he 
sympathized warmly with the revolution agamst 

Bourbon tyranny. 

Jefferson's election to the Presidency was urn- 
vcrsaUy regarded as a great popular tnumph. 
He was haUed everywhere as "the Man of the 
People," and the day that saw him inaugurated 
was celebrated with such rejoicings as had not 
been witnessed since the news of peace came, in 
1 783. No business, no labor was done on the 4tn 
of March, 1801. It was a day of powder and 
parades, of church services, of beU-ringmg, of 
ipceches, and illuminations. The countr/s satis- 
faction seemed unanimous. 

-The exit of aristocracy" was a toast drunk at 
one great banquet that evening ; and when it had 
been duly honored, the band appropriately struck 
up the " Rogue's March/' .,/«.. 

The inauguration itself was a sunple afeir 
enough. It has, indeed, been asserted that JdTer- 
son rode up Capitol HUl without a single attendant, 
^* ^ 1.:^ \^^^ #A a ffvrlrAt fence, and walked aioiie 



into the Senate chamber to take the oath of office. 
Professor McMaster offers evidence to prove this 
story inaccurate. Jefferson was not surrounded, 
on his induction into the Presidency, by such 
throngs as attended the inaugurations of Washing- 
ton and Adams in New York and Philadelphia. 
But he went to the Capitol in the midst of a 
gathering of citizens, with the accompaniment of 
drums, flags, cannon, and a troop of milida. His 
dress was, as usual, that of a plain citizen, without 
any distinctive badge of office. On taking the 
oath of office he said, in a brief speech to the 
Senate: ''I know that some honest men fear that 
a republican government cannot be strong — ^that 
this government is not strong enough. I believe 
this, on the contrary, to be the strongest govern- 
ment on earth." 

Jefferson's administration— so economical, busi- 
ness-like, and democratic as to have made " Jeffer- 
sonian simplicity" a proverb— met with such 
approval ^t when he was re-elected in 1804 only 
fourteen votes were recorded against him. Only 
in one State — Massachusetts— was there any 
excitement in the campaign. 

The supremacy of the Democratic-Republican 
party lasted practically unchallenged until John 
Quincy Adams was elected, under peculiar circum- 
stances, in 1824. There were in that year three 
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leading candidates for the Presidency — ^Adams» 
Qay» and Jackson. As neither of them com- 
manded a majority of the Electoral College, the 
question was refeired to the House of Represen- 
tatives, which selected Adams as being, in a 
measure, a compromise candidate. 

John Quincy Adams was at that time acting 
with die Democratic party, but he was, as James 
Pkrton points out in his ** Life of Jackson,** ** a 
Federalist by birth, by disposition, t^ early asso- 
ciation, by confirmed habit*' And it soon became 
clear that Federalism, long supposed to be dead, 
was " living, rampant; and sitdng in the seat of 
power/* FederaUsts were appointed to office— 
notablyi Rufus King, the most conspicuous sur- 
vivor of the original Federalists— who was sent as 
minister to England. Adams was fqr stretdiing 
the Constitution, as the old Federalists were. In 
his first message to Congress he advocated gov- 
ernment roads and canals, a government univer^ 
sity and observatory, government exploring ex- 
peditions, and the like. 

His personality and manners revived the aristo- 
cratic traditions of his fitther. In the state he 
maintained at Washington he was said to go 
beyond the first President Adams. He refiir- 
nidied the White House on a grand scale, and 
shocked the frugal taste of the day by placing a 
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bUliard table in it The East Room, in which hii 
excellent mother had hung clothes to dry, was 
now a luxuriously fitted apartment 

"John II.'' was the name that John Randolph 
of Roanoke bestowed upon the son and heir of 
the " Duke of Braintree." Randolph had hated 
the Adams family since an incident that occurred 
on the day of Washington's inauguration, which 
he recalled long afterwards in one of his speeches. 
"I remember," he said, '-the manner in which my 
brother was spumed by the coachman of the Vice- 
President— John Adams— for coming too near 
the vice-regal carriage.** 

Even Mr. Blaine, who in his " Twenty Years of 
Congress *' shows himself a kindly critic of the 
Federalist ideas and Federalist leaders, admits the 
"general unpopularity attached to the name of 
Adams.** 

During John Quincy Adams* administiation the 
mu tterings of a coming political upheaval began to 
be heard. It began to be said that the Presidency 
wasgrowing too muchlike an hereditarymonarehy 
It was becoming too setded a practice for each 
incumbent, after eight years in office, to make his 
Secretary of State his political heir. It gave the 
President what was ahnost equivalent to the power 
of appointmg his successor. John Quincy Adams, 
It was said, counted confidently on the usual double 
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term, and upon seeing his friend Clay, to iriiom 
he had g^ven the diief post in his Cabinet; elected 
to succeed him. 

**The issue is fiurly made out: Shall the govern- 
ment or the people rule?" asked Andrew Jackson, 
and on that issue he appealed to the country in 
hif memorable electoral campaign against Aduns* 
in 1828. That was the bitterest Presidential con- 
test that had ever been . fought Jadcson was 
attacked with unexampled ferocity. One day at 
his Tennessee home, the Hermitage, his wife found 
him in tears. ''Myself I can defend,'* he said, 
pointing to a newspaper which he had been read- 
ing; ''you I can defend; but now they have assailed 
even die memory of my mother.'* And itwas, in 
great part, her distress at the invective diat was 
helped upon her husband that caused the death 
of Mrs. Jackson just after the electk>n« 

It was a pitched battle between the ''classes'* 
and the " masses." As James Parton says, in his 
biography of Jackson : " Neariy all die talent; neariy 
all the leaminsf, nearly all the ancient wealth, 
neariy all die business acdvity, neariy all the book- 
nourished intelligence, nearly all the sQver/oriced 
avQixation of the country, united in opposition to 
General Jackson, who represented the country's 
iintutored instincts." 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

THE tXWLOnoV IN 1 776. 

Rbvolt from aristocracy and detestation of 
"caste" m politics, in religion, and in society, 
have been the key-notes of the whole histoiy of 
4e Anglo-Saxon race in America. They were 
,Uie mcentives that first led men of diat race to 
•eek homes beyond die Adantic, and have ever 
been the cardinal principles of die nation diose 
pioneers founded. 

The westward movement began widi diat era 
of English history marked by die intolerable pre- 
towons, in matters bodi of aurch and State, 
of die Stuart monarchs. The doctrine of die 
"divine right of kings," which cost Charies I. his 
head, was, widi all diat it meant, die grievance 
that drove from England die setdera of die Amen- 
can colonies. 

' ^yhen Janies L, soon after his accession, was 

n.HH to aUow liberty of assembling and of 

to all classes and sects of his subjects, 
he repUed diat such a privOege "agrees widi 
monarchy as weU as God and die devil. Then 
i^k ^^"^^ *^ Win juid Dick shall meet, and 
at tteir pleasure censure me and my council and 
an OM proceedings. Then WiU shaU stand up 
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m 
t, 

and say: 'It must be thus ;' then Dick shall r&> 
ply and say : ' Nay» marry, but we will have it 
thus;* and, therefore, here I must say: 'The 
king forbids; " 

The king forbade, but the native spirit of En- 
glish liberty did not acquiesce without a murmur. 
There were mutterings of the storm that was to 
burst upon his son and successor in the full fury 
of rebellion. The subservient Wentworth com- 
plained that " the very genius of this nation of 
people leads them always to oppose, both civilly 
and ecclesiastically, all that ever authority ordains 
for them. 

Most outspoken in opposition to royal en- 
croachment were the Puritans— those stem disci- 
ples of Calvin, who had furnished England her 
first Fh)testant martyrs. Hooper and Roger% and 
who, in the eariy seventeenth century, were, as 
Hallam says, ** the depositories of the sacred fire 
ot iiDerty. 

Many Puritans preferred to leave their native 
country rather than submit In 1607, a company 
of them were about to take sail for Holland firom 
the Humber, when they were arrested and forced 
to return to their homes. In the following spring, 
diey again attempted to escape. They reached • 
^e Lincolnshire coast; and were embarking, when 
soldiers, who had been dispatched in pursuit, rode 
down to the shores and seised some of the women 



lUe fugitives, whose leaden wen. i«i,- u u 
»n«on. their minister, and W^Vj^ St^ 
nihng elder, first tanied at AmL^ f'^ ?' 
next year settled a» r - j '^"Jfferoam, and die 
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lus authority, and speedily forced him to yield. 
For even in that colony in America, where existed 
more of die inclination to class distinction than in 
many other of the colonies, the same sfMrit of hatred 
to ''caste,'* and the exercise of any assumed su- 
periority was deep-rooted, and thus eariy gave 
evidence of its presence. 

At the foundation of Virginia's sbter colony 
of Maryland, the king expressly covenanted that 
neither he nor his successors would lay any impo- 
sition, custom, or tax upon the inhabitants of the 
province. The proprietors had the right to es- 
tablish a colonial aristocracy, but it was never ex- 
ercised. ''Feudal institutions,** says Bancroft, 
" could not be perpetuated in the lands of their 
origin, fiur less renew dieir youth in America. 
Sooner might the oldest oaks in Windsor forest 
be transplanted across the Atlantic, than anti- 
quated social forms. The seeds of popular lib- 
erty, contained in the diarter, would find in the 
New Worid the soil best suited to quicken them/* 
One of the early acts of the Provincial Assembly 
of Maryland was the firaming of a declaration of 
rights. And yet, it was in Baltimore, the metrop- 
olis of the State of Maryland, diat the first re8is^ 
ance was offered to the soldiers of the people, 
who were going to ienferce the will of the majority 
upon the minority, Maryland, while, finom prox- 
imity to the Federal capital, was less indined 
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toward the secession movement; was still suflficient- 
ly influenced by the aristocratic slave-holding part 
of her population as to be the scene of the first 
actual resistance to the will of the people in 1861. 

The same spirit animated the pioneers of 
Connecticut, where Hooker declared that '' the 
foundation of authority is laid in the free consent 
of the people/* When John Clark and William 
Coddington founded the settlement of Newport, 
it was *' unanimously agreed upon " among their 
people that the body politic should be *' a Dimac- 
raeU or popular government'' The colonization 
of Pennsylvania — '' the holy experiment," as Penn 
called it — ^was inaugurated by its great leader 
with a solemn pledge of *' liberty of conscience 
and civil fireedom/' And similar incidents accom- 
panied the birth pf neariy every new colony. 

As Massachusetts grew to be the most pros- 
perous of the northern colonies, she '' echoed the 
voice of Virginia like deep calling unto deep. 
The State was filled with the hum of village poli- 
ticians; the freemen of every town on the Bay 
were busily inquiring into their liberties and 
privileges.'* [Bancroft.] The American spirit, 
which was to leaven the world with a new ideal 
of liberty, found its philosophers and statesmen 
b the fiuns and hamlets of the young and simple 
community. It found, of course, its critics and its 
doubters. Lechferd, a Boston lawyerp prophesied 
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tl^t "elections cannot be safe long here." 
where manhood suflhige was the rule, fohn^t- 
ton spoke against the accepted principli oTiS 
uonmoffice; butndther could stemL^™ 
of democrauc doctrine, because the early ^^ 

connict with the anstocrati of Euroni. Ti,-:- 
-valin the then wflde^es. offica^ 
h^ too reojnt to obliterate the unprewformSe 
on dieir minds by " caste " b Europe. 

In 1635, there was a diort lived possiWKty 
^t the anstocratic system of Britain m^^Z 
^splanted to Massachusetts. H^n^ vL»t 

pressed their mtention to follow him if aTcoS. 
ms^, would ^ to establish . second dL^ 
^^^ ^««!»>t"«» and constitute them h«X^ 

^8 me trend of such a prooosaL <l#J^i!»^ •. 

courteously but deddedly. ^^ ^^ "^ 

Aristocracy never found a foodiold in any of 

SS? accorded m some of them to the -W 
K^wiAlmr T'^ "^^ *^ ^^^ 
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Duquesne. decided to raise /5o.ocx> for self-de- 
fence by an estate tax, the proprietors— heirs of 
WiUiam Penn— claimed exemption from the levy; 
but. though Governor Morris approved the claim, 
Ae Assembly refused it 

Bancroft thus characterizes the elemental be- 
ginnings of the American nation: "Nothing 
came from Europe but a free people. The peo- 
ple separating itself from all other elements of 
previous civilization; the people, self-confident 
and industrious ; the people, wise by all traditions 
that favored its culture and happiness— alone 
broke away from European influence, and in the 
New World laid the foundations of our Republic. 
And periodically, as we see from the Records of 
our nation, the might of the majority has been 
exercised to suppress anything like the attempted 
institution of " caste " in our country. This often- 
recurring crime begins to upraise its head, slowly 
at first, after each defeat, but eventually its 
growth becomes sufficienUy great to attract the 
attention of the " Common People," and, as a re- 
sult, receives its punishment, so justly due. 

And the same historian adds: "Of the na- 
tions of Europe, the chief emigration was from 
that Germanic race most famed for the love -of 
pe,«)nal independence. The immense majonQr 
of American famUies were not of 'the high folk 
of Normandie.' but were of ' the low men, who 
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were Saxons. This is true of New England ; it 
is true of the South." 

It is true of the South, in spite of the fact — 
influential throughout the history of that section 
— that its population contained an element draWn 
from the wealthier classes of the mother country. 
It has indeed been said that Virginia was " a con- 
tinuation of English society." The seeds of 
privilege may have existed in the Old Dominion, 
but. nevertheless, in no colony was the spirit of 
personal independence more signally evinced. 
" With consistent firmness of character," to quote 
again from Bancroft, "the Virginians welcomed 
representative assemblies ; displaced an unpopu- 
lar governor ; rebelled against the politics o^f the 
Stuarts ; and. uneasy at the royalist principles 
that prevailed in their forming aristocracy, soon 
manifested the tendency of the age at the polls." 
With the aims of the English rebellion against 
Charles I., the American colonics were in full 
sympathy. Immediately after its outbreak, the 
general court of Massachusetts directed the gov- 
ernor to omit the oath of allegiance to the king, 
"seeing that he had violated the privileges of 
Parliament." But the civil war had no eflect up- 
on the colonial governments. In England, the 
monarchy, the peerage, and the prelacy were at 
swords' points with the people ; in America, there 
, was neither peerage nor prelacy, and monarchy 
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Equally the friend of America was the Eng- 
lish democracy — politically far less .powerful dur- 
ing the century after the Restoration than in the 
preceding and die subsequent periods. When the 
hated Stamp Act was repealed, the " Common 
People" of London lit bonfires and illuminated 
the streets, rang the historic Bow Bells, and 
decked the shipping in the Thames with flags. 

But the House of Commons, before whom 
came the critical measures of legislation for the 
colonies, rejected the feeling of the aristocracy 
and not that of the populace. " The majority," 
said a member, during a debate on American af- 
fairs in 1770, "is no better than an ignorant mul- 
titude." Sir George Saville, a man of rare inde- 
pendence and integrity, replied in strong words. 
"The greatest evil that can befall this nation." he 
declared, " is the invasion of the people's rights 
by the authority of this house. I do not say that 
the members have sold the rights of their con- 
stituents ; but I do say, I have said, and I shall 
always say, that they have betrayed them," But 
his protest was shouted down as treason, and 
Parliament blindly pursued its course of usur- 
pation. 

Long before that time, there had been iti 
America thoughts of independence as a refuge 
from usurpation. The colonists cherished a gen- 
uine loyalty to the old flag, and a strong pride in 
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the Saxon Wood, whose latest and, indeed, most 
typical product they themselves were. Yet, as 
&r back as 1638. when Charles L tried to revoke 
the original patent of Massachusetts, the setders 
threatened to "confederate themselves under a 
new government for their necessary safety and 

subsistence." -,,... 

In 1698, Governor Nicholson, of Virgmia, re- 
ported that "a great many in Ae plantations 
think that no law of England ought to be in force 
and binding upon them without their own con- 
sent" Three years later, a public document 
noted that "the independence the colonies thirst 
afiter is now notorious." 

The sentiment grew graduaUy during the 
reigns of tiie Geoi^;es, slowly overcoming Ae 
strength of the old attachment to the motiier 
country. Every encroachment attempted by roy- 
alty or officialism aroused a hostility that rein- 
forced the spirit of liberty. For instance, when 
Samuel Shute, Governor of Massachusetts in 
1 7 19, tried to prevent the pubUcation of the As- 
sembly's answer to one bf his speeches, claiming 
power over the press as his prerogative, he only 
succeeded in evoking a vigorous resistance, that 
finally cUsposed of his pretension, and gave the 
press untrammeled freedom. • 

And dius it was tiiat a generation later die 
' patriotic Otis, of Boston, tiieman "who dared to 
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love his country and be poor/* spoke so boldly ia 
reply to HutchinsoOt who summed up his aristo- 
. cratic preferences in the odious Horatian maxim» 
Odiprofatmm vulgus. and who avowed his dissat- 
is£stction that *' liberty and property should be en- 
joyed by the vulgar/' 

'* God made all men naturally equal,*' said 
Otis. '' The ideas of earthly grandeur are ac> 
quired, not innate. No government has a right 
to make a slave of the subject" And again, 'to 
bring the powers of all into the hands of one or 
some few, and to make them hereditary, is the in- 
terested work of the weak and wicked.** 

Such was the philosophy that was daily 
preached among the burghers of Boston. Such 
was the doctrine that Patrick Henry came from 
the Virginia backwoods to voice with his burning 
eloquence. Such was the spirit that was every- 
where animating the colonies, while Parliament 
enacted one unjust and oppressive law after an- 
other. ''The sun of American liberty has set,*' 
Ben Franklin wrote from Europe to a friend in 
America, when he heard of the enactment of the 
iU-iated Stamp Act; "now we must light the 
torches of industry and economy/* " Be assured 
that we shall light tordies of another sort,** re- 
plied his friend. 

The torches were lit ; they blazed forth in the 
shots fired at Lexington, and on Bunker Hill, and 
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in the Declaration of Independence, at PhQadd- 
phia; and they were not put out until Parlia- 
mentary oppressbn had been forever ended, and 
a new nation — a plebeian democracy — ^took its 
place by the side of the proudest of earth's em- 
pires. 

The war was fought and won by the '' Com- 
mon People,*' in the &ce of the armed force of 
the foreigner, and the treachery, active or passive, 
of not a few colonists, whose aristocratic connec- 
tions or pretensions held them aloof from the 
movement for liberty. Even in the darkest days 
of the struggle, when Washington, driven from 
New York, was retreating before Howe's advance, 
and many men of prominence were giving up the 
patriotic cause as hopeless — ^Joseph Galloway and 
Andrew Allen, of Pennsylvania, Samuel Tucker, 
of New Jersey, John Dickinson, of Delaware, 
and others — even then the Commaodisr's wonder- 
ful fitith and courage was reflected in the fidelity 
of the populace. That alone made possible the 
final triumph. 

'* When the war of independence was termi- 
nated," remarks DeTocqueville, in his fiunous 
study of "Democracy in America,*' ''and the 
foundations of the new government were to be 
laid down, the nation was divided between two 
opinions — two opinions which are as old as the 
world, and which are perpetually to be met with 
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under different forms and various names, in all 
free communities— the one tending to limit, the 
other to octend, indefinitely, the power- of the 
people. The conflict between these two opinions 
never assumed that degree of violence in Amer- 
wa which It has frequently displayed elsewhere. 
Both parties were agreed on the most essential 
pomts. and neidier of them had to destroy an old 
constitution, or to overthrow the structure of so- 
aety, m order to triumph. In neiAer of them, 
consequently, were a great number of private in- 
terests affected by success or defeat; but mond 
pnnaples of a high order, such as the love of 
equably aiid of independence, were concerned in 

The party that sought to limit the power of 
the people was that of the Fedeialists ; £ oppo- 

3 '^^T''' °^ R'P-Wican. which aft^ 
^d. be«me DemoctaticRepubUcan. and finally. 

^^Tl^r^^^^'^^'^ I°viewS 
t^^tiTf *^.A°»«ri«n "National character. 

^Lt"l if^*^" *'™- TheFedendistswero 

S!Ti*'^'."^''°****'y«^««»«'«- America is 
toe land of democracy, and the antiKiemociatic 
P*"»Mn« were always in a minority. 

WaTl* f**'*?* ^"^^ ^"^ succeeding the CivO 
war, wbde the wounds of the conflict were stiU f 
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fresh upon die body politic, the party of die aris- 
tocracy — for such had the Republican party 
become — utilizing die soreness still existing as the 
result of the conflict, succeeded, by the clamor of 
secticMialism, in diverting the attention of the 
masses from the tendency towards sodal superi- 
ority and *' caste," which the continuance of the 
Republican party in power was creating. 

This brief ascendency during the first twelve 
years of the republic was due to several tempo- 
rary causes. Most of the great leaders of the war 
for independence believed in a strong, centralized 
government, and therefore ranked themselves 
with the Federalists. The fiulure of the first 
attempt at federal control — the Continental Con- 
gress — and the local disorders that arose after the 
war, had inspired the people with a dread of 
anarchy. They were willing to accept, for a time, 
restrictive political theories, wUch it soon became 
* safe to throw ofll 

The Federalist leaders were more than sus- 
pected of aristocratic tendencies. Elbridge Gerry, 
of Massachusetts, declared in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1 787, that *' the ills of the country 
come fixmi an excess of democracy. The people 
do not want virtue,'' he added, as if in apology, 
*' but are the dupes of pretended patriots.** 

Sherman, of Connecticut, said at the same 
time and place that "the people should have as 
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not say Aat they have been deceived by the Con- 
vention that framed the Constitution ? One of 
its wannest advocates— nay» one of its framers— 
has recommended it by calling it a pure democ- 
racy. Does giving titles look like a pure democ- 
racy ? Surely not Some one has said that to 
give dignity to our government we must give a 
lofty tide to our chief magbtrate. If so^ then to 
make our dignity complete^ we must give first a 
high tide, then an embroidered robe, then a 
princely equipage, and finally a crown and heredi- 
tary succession. This spirit of imitation, sir, this 
.spirit of mimicry and apery, will be the ruin of 
our country. Instead of giving us dignity in the 
eyes of foreigners, it will expose us to be laughed 
at as apes.'* 

So decided was the feeling of the House 
against the adoption of a sonorous tide for the 
^ef executive, that the Senate's proposal was 
dropped. Nevertheless, a more elaborate cere* 
monial was maintained at die Presidential mansion 
— at first in New York, then in Philadelphia, and 
finally at Washington— during the first twelve 
years of die government, than after Jefferson's 
accession in 1801. 

Washington's two dections to die Presidency 
was the nation's tribute to the splendid personal 
character and military record of the man who^ 
above all odiers, gave it nationality. When he 
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Vfcsed a third dection. the honor r^}^^^^ 
Adams, as his political hdr, although the F^er 
^^hose candidate Adams was.tedo.Jy a 

toTmajority of the electoral ~««g»-^f "^ 
^v^ a^nst sixty-dght for JdTerson. h ^ 

at ttet time the almost invamble "Je for Ae 
Sectors to be diosea by the Sute ^^^^ 
not. as now, by a popular vote. Had *« ~^^ 
fe!~n Adams and Jdferson been wag«i bdore 
ST^^lt at large, it is probable ttet the>i^. 
Ae Spion of advanced democracy, irould teve 

"lor^'sv^amanofdeddedaristocr,^ 
tendendes. He was the first Amencajimim^ 
to England, and ted spent ten yca« at Aeco^ 
ofE^ope. He did not conceal huiadmmuion 
?or EngKsh institutions. Whfle in London he 
• wrote a •• Defence of the American Consututjo^ 
whidi proved ta be a laudation of the Bntidi 
form of government rather tten ttet <>f the 
United Sutes. ^ «»" Discourse on I^vd^ 
he advocated a powerful centr^ized execu^ 
a system of tides. He was frequendy diarged 
with fevoring a monardiy and a her^tary leg»- 
Lre like the House of Urd- Hts p<J.tical 
opponent, nidcnamed him ">« Ddce of Biam. 
treT'-Braintree bdng the Massadiusett. town 
where he lived. 
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Thus early in the existence of the nation was 
evident the detestation on the part of the people 
at any attempted introduction of "caste'' in the 
country. The Stamp Act, and taxes, and unjust 
discrimination while truly expressed caused the 
revoludon in 1776, were only supplemental causes. 
In the record of every colony will be found traces 
of the opposition to ** caste/' and the strong ob- 
jecdon that existed among the people to the intro- 
duction of class distinctions among them. While 
the inunediate cause of the rebellion on the part 
of the colonies, the revolution, and consequent 
creation of a nation, may appear to be the resist- 
ance to the imposition of taxes and therefore a 
matter of pocketbook ; still, beneath it all, the 
foundation upon which the strength and duration 
of the resistance to the British power rested, was 
the strong sentiment in the hearts of the early 
patriots, demanding equaUfy^ social as well as 
" equality before the law." Our forefathers 
endured suffering at Valley Forge, not for the 
sake of the pocketbook, but because they had 
in their bosoms that ever-present sentiment of the 
Anglo-Saxon people, that all must be equal in 
every respect It is rather a petty cause to assign 
for die revolution and the exhibition of heroism 
upon Che part of the fore£aithers of die Americans 
— ^ maftftT of taxes* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THB raSMCH KBVOLOnON. 

FtodaUsm, introduced in France a tnousand 
vean ago, reconstructed society on the only basis 
dienp^ble. It was a bridge from barbar«m to 
monar^. The invasion of the Northmen, though 
aDparenUy a calamity, was a blessing. They 
brought fcesh, lusty Ufe. Their courage and 
vigor gave the country a new and needed impulse 
in progress and dvilizarion. 

WilUam, Duke of Normandy, conquered tng- 
land in 1066, and proved an able and stern ruler. 
While many of her nobles were engaged m the 
Crusades in the East, a social revolution w^ \ 
going on in France, full of significance. This 
Was the rise of free cities. The feudal bishops 
became so intolerably oppressive that the people 
succeeded in buying the privUege of electmg their 
own magUtrates ; then the king, for a goodly sum 
of money, confirmed it Appeal was thus seoired 
from the bishop to the king. He encouraged tiie 
practice, for it freed him, to a degree, from de- 
pendence on his nobles, and gave him greater 
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control oyer the cities. The process went on 
during the eleventh^ twelfth, and the first part of 
the thirteenth century. 

' The result was shown at the batde of Bouvines 
(A.D. 1 2 14). King John of England, in the hope 
of recovering Normandy and other provinces 
which he had ignominiously lost, attacked France. 
He formed an alliance with the German emperor 
and with the Court of Flanders. 

The army of Philip, the French king, made up 
of barons, bishops, and knights, dad in steel, and 
a large body of foot-soldiers sent by sixteen free 
cities and towns, gained a complete victory. It 
was one of the most memorable contests of the 
Middle Ages, for on that hard-fought field three 
great branches of the Teutonic race — German, 
Flemish, and English — ^went down before the 
furious onset of '* hostile blood and speech.*' 
Lords, deigy, and Common People fought side 
by side against a foreign foe, and henceforth were 
united by a common bond of pride. It was the 
hardy yeomanry of Edward, the Black Prince^ who 
won the battle of Crecy (1346), at the b^;inning 
of the Hundred Years' War, against three times 
as many Frenchmen. 

It was in 1598 that Henry IV. issued the Edict 
of Nantes, which secured to the long and bitterly 
persecuted Huguenots the rights iSsHef 
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It marked a new em in history. It was the fiwt 
formal recognition of toleration in religion made 
by any leading power of Eurtpe, and anticipated 
a similar act in England by nearly a century. 

The king saw what all have since come to see, 
d»t freedom of consdence is one of the surest 
ouaiantees of national strength. 

Henry IV. of Fiance was essentiaUy the peo- 
ple's king. He was popular with the masses to 
^ same extent that Louis XV. was unpopular. 
To the Common People in France, Heniy IV. 
represented as much democracy in that age of 
tyianny as Abraham Lincoln and Grover Qeve- 
land do in a better age and country. Henry was 
murdered on the streets of Paris by the fenatic 
RavaOlac whose dagger inflicted an almost mortal 
wound upon France hersdf. 

With the aid of RicheUeu, the absolute power 
of the crown was built up; then foUowed the 
despotisms of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. ; the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; the disastrous 
fitilure of the Mississippi Scheme ; the struggle 
between England and France for mastery in the 
New World, and the complete triumph of Ae 
- former, and the preparation (5r the awful revolu^ 

tionofi789' , .„ ._. 

France had materially and powerfully assisted 

dK American colonies in their struggle with Great 
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Britain for independence. Many illustrioiUs sons 
of France^ like Lafayette and Rochambeau, had 
joined and fought side by side with those sons of 
liberty who were then creating the great republic 
of America. America was a storehouse of free- 
dom, liberty, and concentrated hate of ** caste** 
and dass distinction, from whence Frenchmen 
like La&yette carried to France the spirit of 
freedom. It may iairiy be said that the struggle 
on this continent lighted the tordi of liberty which 
has illuminated the world since^ torn Spain's op- 
pressed colonies in America from her grasp, and 
made possible the existence of the French Re- 
public, which has now taken its place among the 
most powerful nations of the earth. 

The dormant desire had long been present in 
the breasts of the poor of the French nation for 
equality and liberty. The quickening influencfes 
and light radiating from the new Republic of the 
West, among whose children the sons of France 
had served in the struggle for independence, soon 
ignited the fires in tiie heart of the impetuous 
Frenchman. 

Louis XVL had been more condescending than 
any of hb predecessors ; he occupied, possiUy, a 
higher position in tiie hearts of the people than 
any king the French had had since Henry IV, 
But the time had come when, inspired by the ex- 
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ample of the Americans, the crime of «»««»» 
Fiance had become unendurable. Lou» AVi. 
ira«, of aU the Bouibon king^ probably the leart 

objectionable. ...j v., 

Hb character, whfle weak and mfluencea ojr 

the stronger will of Marie Antoinette, did not rep- 

«««t the won,t phases of the character of Uius 

XV. or Loub XIV. GiaduaUy, but irresistiUy 
by attritwn, the will of the people had been mafc. 

bg marks upon the royalty of France. TJe 
tyianny. tosolence^ and arrogance of Loms^XlV- 
in whose presence one dared not speak, had been 
lessened in Louis XV. to the extent that one could 
speak in a whisper; but in the presence of Louis 
XVL one might speak aloud. WiA «irdess. re- 
sistless, suUen determination the biltows of the 
sea of humanity, wherein all is equaKy and 
fiatemity, had beaten upon thU rock of adamant 
until these divine Bourbon kings had become 
impressed by its constant, ceaseless enei^ 

Weak, amiable, and pliaMe as Louis XVL was, 
poor Jacques had been so long deprived of one 
toirtbeat of feeling that his bosom could no 
kmger restrain the emotions of Uberty and equal- 
ity. The nobles of France^ more than Louis 
XVL. retained the impress of the rdgn of Lou- 
XIV., -the Gk>rious" (?). who had prodauned 
i»»iM.«a. a Sun : and while the ruling monarch, 
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as the bulwark of royalty, ** caste,'' and social in- 
equality, had received the first shock of the wave 
jand been marked thereby ; still the nobility, shel- 
tered behind the bulwailc of the personality of the 
king; continued to indulge the wild license of their 
privileges and "caste'' distinction, gamboling like 
lambs upon the greensward of their delusion, be- 
coming fitttened for the knife of that butcher that 
was sure to follow, the guillotine. A more pow- 
erful, touching, and realistic picture was never 
drawn of the arrogance and presumption of the 
nobles, privil^^ed classes, ''higher caste," than 
that made by the people's author, the man who of 
all others has nearer touched the hearts of the 
Common People, who will be loved and revered 
when others more learned may be forgotten, 
because he wrote of scenes of sensation, emotion, 
and relations of the Common People— Charles 
Dickens— in the **Tale of Two Citio," and for 
our purpose it would be impossible to find words 
more fitdng than those used by this master de- 
lineator of the feelings, thoughts, heart-throbs, 
and wrongs of the Conmion People: 

''What has gone wronfif?" said Monsieur, 
calmly looking out A taU man in a nifiiitcap 
had caught up a bundle from among the feet of 
the horses and had laid it on the base of die 
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fountun, and was down in the mud and wet, 

howling over it like a wfld animal. 

"PSmlon, Monsieur the Marquis! said a 
lanred and submissive man, " it is a duld. 
^?Why does he make that abominable noise— 

Is it hU chad?" ^ „ •:»:.„ 

"Excuse me, Monsieur the Marquis, it is a 

*" The^untain was a litde removed, for the 
street opened where it was, into a space some tai 
or twelve yards square. As die tall man sud- 
denly got up from the ground and came running 
at the carrage. Monsieur the Marquis clapped 
his hand for an instant on his sword-hilt. 

" Killed ! " shrieked the man in wild desoera- 
tion. extending both arms at their len^ above 
his head and staring at him. "Dead 'j 

The people closed round and looked at Mon- 
sieur the Marquis. There was nothine revealed 
by the many eyes that looked at him but watch- 
fiilness and eagerness ; there was no visible men- 
acing of anger. Neither did the people say any- 
thing ; after die first cry, they had fceen silent, and 
remained so. The voice of die submissive man 
who had spoken was flat and tame in its extreme 
submission. Monsieur the Maniuis ran his eyes 
over diem all as diough diey had been mere rats 
come out of dieir holes. He took out his purse. 

•• It is extraordinary to me," said he, "that you 
people cannot take care of yourselves and your 
duldren. One or the odicr of you is forever m 
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the way. How do I know what injuiy you have 
done to my horses. See I give him that" 

He threw out a gold coin for the valet to pick 
up, and all the heads craned forward that all the 
eyes might look down as it fell. The tall man 
called out again, with a most unearthly cry, 
-Dead!" 

He was arrested by the quick arrival of an- 
other man, for whom the rest made way. On 
seeing him, the miserable creature fell upon his 
shoulder, sobbing and crying and pointing to the 
fountain, where some women were stooping over 
the motionless bundle, and moving gently about 
it They were silent, however, as the men. 

" I know all, I know all," said the last comer. 
'' Be a brave man, mv Gaspard. It is better for 
the poor litde plaything to die so, than to Kve. 
It has died in a moment without pain. Could it 
have lived an hour as happily ? " 

** You are a philosopher, you there," said the 
Marmiis, smiling. 

" How do they call you ?" 

" They call me Deferge." 

-Of what trade?" 

- Monsieur the Marquis, the vender of wine." 

''Pick up that, philosopher and vender of 
wine," said the Marouis, Uirowing him another 

S>ld coin, ** and spend it as you wiU. The horses 
ere ; are they all right ?" 
Without deirain^ to look at the assemblage a 
second time. Monsieur the Marquis leaned back 
in his seat^ and was just being driven away with 
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the air of a gentleman who had accidentally 
broken some common thing, and had paid for it 
and could afford to pay for it, when his ease was 
suddenly disturbed by a coin flying into the cai^ 
riage, and ringing on its floor. 

"Hold!" said Monsieur the Marquis. "Hold 
the horses I whb threw that?" 

He looked to the spot where Defarge. the ven- 
der of wine, had stood a moment before ; but the 
wretdied &ther was groveling on his fi3u» on the 
pavement in that spot, and the figure that stood 
beskle him was the figure of a dark, stout woman, 

knitting. . , , , 

«« You dogsl" said the Marquis, but smoothly, 
and with an unchanged front, except as to the 
spots on his nose ; "1 would ride over any of you 
very willingly, and exterminate you from the 
earth. If I knew which rascal threw at the car- 
riage, and if that brigand were sufficiently near 
irhe should be crushed under the wheels.' 

So cowed was their condition, and so long and 
hard their experience of what such a man could 
do to them, within the law and beyond it, that not 
a voice or a hand, or even an eye was raised. 
Among the men not one. But the woman who 
was knitting looked up steadily, and looked the 
Marquis in the face. It was not for his dignity 
to notice it ; his contemptuous eyes passed over 
her and over all the other rats ; and he leaned 
back in his seat again, and gave the word, '*Go 
onr 
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In vain would we seek for words describing bet- 
ter the horrible condition of the Common People, 
and the tremendous extent of the assumption of a 
superiority upon the part of the nobles, than in 
the foregoing picture so ably portrayed by Charles 
Dickens. Such a condition of the social life in 
France could produce but one r^ult The har- 
vest was ripe for the sickle. The people had 
witnessed an illustration of the might of the Com- 
mon People of America when opposed to the 
representatives of "caste'' in the British army. 
That the storm should have burst that so long 
had been hovering over the heads of the Frendi 
nobles is not a matter of surprise, in view of the 
fact that Dickens is historicaHy correct in his pic- 
ture of the oppressed condition of the poor in 
France. The only wonder to us Anglo-iSaxons 
is that brave men, as the Frenchmen are, should 
haye borne so long the cruel, heardess oppression 
of the rich nobility. 

Duruy says: *'The French Revolution was 
the establishment of a new order of society, 
founded on justice^ not privileges. Such changes 
never take place without causing terrible suffer- 
ing. It is the law of humanity that all new life 
shall be bom in pain." 

When Louis XVI/ ascended die throne, in 
i774» revolution was in the air. The outward 
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splendor of Versailles, as Carlyle intimates, was 
the rainbow above Niagara : beneath was destruc- 
tion. 

There was a general feeling that a crisis was 
at hand The spirit of free inquiry aroused by 
the leading writers and thinkers was ominous. 
Government, religion, social institutions, were all 
burned in the crucible, and a new order of things 
was inevitable. The country was hopelessly deep 
in the mire of debt; the tax agents were brutal, 
and the peasants ground to the lowest depths of 
misery and suffering. 

The power of the nobles over the peasants liv- 
ing on their estates was absolute. Large tracts 
of land were declared game-preserves, where 
wild boars and deer roamed at pleasure. To 
preserve the game with its flavor unimpaired, the 
starving peasants were not allowed to weed their 
little plots of ground. The nobility and clergy, 
who owned two-thirds of the land, were nearly 
exempt from taxation. 

The peasant must grind his com at the lord's 
mill ; bake his bread in the lord's oven, and press 
his grapes at the lord's wine-press, paying what- 
ever the lord chose to charge. If the wife of the 
seigneur fell ill, the peasants must beat the neigh- 
boring marshes all night to prevent the frogs 
from croakini& and so disturbing the lad/s rest 
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French agriculture had not advanced beyond 
the tenth century, and the plow in use was the 
same as that used before the Christian enu The 
picture of rural wretchedness is completed by the 
purchase and sale of 1 50^000 serfs with the land 
on which they were bom. 

Louis desired to redress the wrongs of his 
country, but did not know how. Ministers came 
and went in a continuous procession, Turgot, 
Necker; Colonne, Brienne, and Necker again, 
tried to solve the problem, and gave up in de- 
spair. 

As a last resort, the States-General, which had 
not met for one hundred ^nd seventy-five years, 
assembled May 5, 1 789, and that day marked the 
opening of the Revolution. 

The National Assembly, proving to be the most 
powerful body of the States-General, invited the 
nobles and clergy to join it, and declared itself 
the National Assembly. Louis closed the halL 
The members repaired to a tennis-court near by, 
and swore not to separate until they had given 
France a constitution. The weak king soon 
yielded, and, at his request, the coronets and 
mitres met with the commons. The court de- 
ckled to overawe the refractory Assembly, and 
collected 30,000 soldiers about Versailles. 

Four members of that assembly were Lafayette, 
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Count Mirabeau. Robespierre, and GuiUotine. in- 
ventor of the fearful instrument of punishment 

bearing his name. • ♦^ k« A- 

The Paris populace were infuriated by the 
menace from the soldiers. They stormed the old 
Bastfle and razed its dungeons to the ground. 
The insurrection spread like a piairie^ire. Cha- 
teaux were burned, and tax-payers tortured to 
death. Soon a maddened mob «»'««i„t°^ 
Versailles, screeching « Bread ! bread I The 
palace was sacked and the royal fiunily brought 

to Paris. . ,. f 

PoKtical dubs 8p«ng "P ^« mushrooms, duet 
among whidi were the Jacobins and the Cor- 
delies whose leaders, Robespierre, Mirat, and 
Danton, advocated sedition and organized the 

revolution. . ^. _ ^«*;„ 

The Assembly, in its burst of patriotism, extin- 

imished feudal privfleges, abolished serfdom, and 
Jqualized taxes. The estates of the dergy were 
confiscated, and upon tWs security notes were is- 
sued to meet the expenses of the governm«it. 

Austria and Prussia took up arms in behalf 0! 
Louis, and invaded France (i790- ™ Jf? 
doomed the monardi and the monarchy. The 
approve of the "foreigners" kindled to unre- 
i^ainable fury the wrath of the masses. The 
"MarseiUaiM" was heard for the first tune on the 
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Streets ot Paris ; the palace of the Tuileries was 
sacked ; the iaithful Smss guards were slain, and 
Louis sent to prison. The Jacobins were trium- 
phant They arrested all who spoke against their 
revolutionary projects ; assassins were hired to go 
through the crowded prisons and murder the 
inmates. For four days during September the 
terrible carnival of Uood raged. 

llie Prussian army was checked at Valmy, and 
soon recrossed the frontier. Then the Austriant 
were defeated at Jemmapes» and Belgium was 
proclaimed a repuUic The leaders of the French 
revolution were electrified, and the next Assembly 
established a republic in France. The king was 
arraigned and guillotined. As the bleeding head 
tumbled into the basket the furious crowds 
shouted '' Vioe la RepuUique r Europe was 
horrified, and a league, with England as its mov- 
ing spirit, was formed to avenge the death of 
Louis. The royalists held Marseillesi Bordeaux, 
Lyons and Toulon. 

Hie Convention appointed a Conmiittee of 
Safety, which knew neither mercy nor pity. 
Revolutionary tribunals were set up, and the woric 
of slaughter began and raged with a ferocity 
beyond the power of imagination to conceive. 
To chaige a persoa with being in sympathy with 
tiie aristocrats was his death warrant Men 
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accused were forbidden defence^ and were tried 
en masse. 

. Finally, when common safety demanded it, 
friends and foes united for the overthrow of the 
colossal monster. He was arrested and be- 
headed July 28, 1 794. The reign of terror ended 
with his life. It had lasted litde more than a 
year. But what a year of woe, massacre, murder, 
and Uood I From the first outbreak of the revo- 
lution to its dose, it has been estimated that 
1,000^000 lives were sacrificed. 

From this appalling furnace of fire and death 
emerged the true life of France. The revolu* 
tionary clubs were abolished ; the prison doors 
flung wide ; the churches opened, and the emi-, 
grant priests and nobles invited to return. 

But, though the Convention had organized the 
government of the Directory in name, it had yet 
to fight for its existence. The Royalists hoped 
they might restore the monarchy. The National 
Guard was persuaded to join the monarchical 
party. In October, 1795, die combined forces, 
40^000 strong, marched on the Tuileries to eaq>d 
the Convention or prevent the establishment of 
the Directory. 

The Convention called on General Barras to 
defend them. Barras asked a Corsican artillery 
ofiicer of twenty-six, who had distinguished him- 
self at Toulon, to act as his lieutenant He 
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speedily converted the palace into an intrenched 
camp. He had 7000 troops, but he planted his 
batteries with such admirable skill, and used his 
grape-shot with such effect that the advancing 
hosts were defeated and scattered, and the Con- 
vention, with its defender, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
was master of the situation. 

Thankfulness should fill the hearts of all the 
citizens of the American Republic that the history 
of our own country will not present a duplicate 
picture of the scenes portrayed in this chapter. 
It certainly is not the fault of the good manage- 
ment of the sham aristocrats that these scenes 
of such monstrous horror, exhibiting the birth of 
liberty in France and the erasure of the word 
"caste" with its most objectionable features from 
French life, were not reproduced in America. 
Fortunately for the would-be aristocrats, the vol- 
cano, upon which they slept, had a crater known 
as the BALLOT-BOX, where the pent-up steam of 
the indignation of the people found a vent-hole. 
November 8, 1892, the safety-valve was opened 
by the people, and the believers in "caste" should 
be thankful that there existed some means of 
relief; had such not been the case, the pent-up 
energies and the indignation of the people would 
have caused another explosion, which would have 
rivalled in force, if not in the howling scenes of 
Uood, the French Revolution. 
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pnyHtgtf for public purposes, and no freeman 
was to be punished except when his countrymen 
judged him guilty of crime. The courts were to 
be open to all* and justice was not to be sold, 
refused, or withheld. The serf villein was to have 
his plow free from seizure. The church was 
secured against the interference of the king. No 
dass was neglected, but each obtained some 
cherished right 

Thus, early in the history of England, we find 
the '' G>nunon People " of that nation from whom 
we derive our blood and many of our laws — the 
foundation, in (act of all of them— and much of 
our domestic and social conditions and manners, 
asserting rights for which Americans a/terwards 
contended with the parent country, England. The 
Magna-Qiarta was wrested from King John not 
by the lords and barons alone— but by a union 
between the nobles and the " Common People.'' 

Thus early the *' Common People " of England 
learned to appreciate their might and strength. 
And the Americans, as inheritors along with their 
blood of so many of the traditions and character- 
istics of the English, have not failed to possess 
diemselves of that quality which is inherent in the 
Anglo-Saxon heart— the fearless demanding of 
^ right to equality. 

Pronouncedly did the Amierican people, No- 
vember 8t 1892, reiterate in an unmistakable 
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manner the sentiment of the race who, in 12 14, 
had forced from King John of England the Mag- 
na-Charta which has been, ever since, the founda- 
tion of English' liberty. 

English kings have continually tried to break 
the Magna-Chaita, but have ever failed in the 
attempt They have been compelled, during 
reigns succeeding that of King John, to confirm its 
provisions thirty-six times. The early assertion 
of the right to representation by the people is 
interesting as a step onward in the march of the 
Anglo-Saxon toward equality and liberty. 

Henry II. 's foolish favoritism to foreigners 
caused a revolt, under the leadership of Simon de 
Montfort, Eari of Leicester, who defeated the 
king at Lewes. Earl Simon thereupon called 
together the Parliament, summoning, besides the 
barons, two knights from each county and two . 
citizens from each city or borough to represent 
free-holders (1265). From this beginning, the 
English Parliament soon took on the form it has 
since retained of two assemblies-^e House of 
Lords and the House of Commons. Thus, the 
thirteenth century became ever memorable in the 
history of the English-speaking people of the 
worid, for the granting of the Magna-Charta and 
the forming of the House of Commons— that 
House of Commons, which, as its name indkates^ 
was and b made up of the representatives of die 
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'" Common People," and which has ever been the 
bulwark of the liberty of the '' Coimnon People '' 
of EoglauKl resbting every attack of autocratic 
mooarchs upon the rights of the people. 

In the reign of Edward III. (i 327-1 377) die 
Normans and Saxons were fused completely, and 
created the English nationality ; chivsdry reached 
its highest exaltation ; but the court and the upper 
dasses were morally rotten. The laboring classes 
rose during this reign, and compelled their employ- 
ers to pay them just wages, and rent to fragments 
the despotic edicts that effected them ; just as the 
*' Common People *' will ever do, whether the 
attempt is made to beguile them by, the cry of 
Protection, Free Trade, Force Bill, or other dis- 
tracting exclamations. 

Richard IL (i 377-1 399) was a tyrant, with 
neither the capacity nor courage of his father and 
grandfather. He lost all the respect and admi- 
lation with which the people of England had ever 
regarded his* father and grandfather. One of 
Richard II.*s tax-gatherers insulted the daughter of 
one Watt Tyler, at Dartforth on Kent, in exactly 
the same manner as '' Chappie '' feels at liberty 
to do^ by his glances, the daughters of the labor- 
ing men to-day. Watt Tyler, the wratliful father, 
killed the man with one blow, and a 
revolt spnmg at once into being. 
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The shouts of about loo^ooo "Common Peo- 
pic,*' gathered on Black Heath, June 12, 1381, 
reverberated through the vall^ of Richard II. 
The vast horde poured into London, seized the 
Tower of London, put to death the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and others, and spared the cowering 
and cowardly King Richard II., only on his promise 
to abolish slavery and grant their demands. 

That, my good and would-be lords and barons, 
is but another evidence of the Anglo-Saxon blood 
and its resentment of insult when offered to the 
female members of the race. Women ever have 
occasioned, in the Anglo-Saxon bosom, just and 
righteous indignation when insulted. The slights, 
sneers, and snubbing of the women of America 
by the snobs and sham aristocrats produced the 
reappearance of the same traits of character as 
led Watt Tyler and his horde of peasants to 
London. The women of America had become 
Democratic and the result of their influence upon 
toe voters of our country was revealed, Novem- 
OCT 8th, in an unmistakable manner. 

James I. (1603-1625), the first Stuart to rdgn 
m England, was stubborn, conceited, weak, slov- 
cnly, dissipated, and powardly. In his rcign was 
first heard thepratde about "the divine right of 
fangs, and the passive obedience of the subject'* 
He ostentatiously opposed his will to that of the 
people, and during his rdgn was in constant 
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conflict with Parliament He was obliged to b^ 
the House of Commons for money, and that body 
adopted the principle, now one of the comer- 
stones of the British Constitution, that " a redress 
of grievances must precede a grandng of sup- 



Charles I. (1625-1629), the son of James L, 
was more refined and held more exalted ideas of 
his prerogatives ; he repeatedly broke his promises 
made Co the people ; his reign was one long strug- 
gle with Parliament 

He was not as frivolous and false as his son 
Charles II., but James I., his father, had brought 
the idiotic doctrine of the divine right of kings 
into England along with the rest of his ' peculiar 
Stuart eccentricities, — for eccentric it was to the 
Anglo-Saxon people, who had forced from John 
the Magna-Charta'at Runnymede before the amal- 
gamation of the Norman and Saxon into one 
homogeneous race had been completed ; who, while 
there still existed internal dissensions and race dis- 
tinction, had been united upon the one great sub- 
ject for which the Anglo-Saxon people, best and 
bravest representatives of the Aryan race, have 
ever fought — the equality of man in the represen- 
tation in the legislation of the people. 

Strange to the ear of the masses was the doc- 
trine of the Stuart, that the king was one of the 
U>rd*s anointed and could do no wrong. They 
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had seen kings do wrong when cursed with a 
wrong-doer as king; and supported any aspirant 
to the crown of England, no matter how slender 
may have been the thread of his claim tiiereto. 
Richard II. had played the autocratic ruler. English- 
men had resisted by espousing the cause of the 
first claimant who appeared upon the field. The 
assumption by the Stuarts of a divine right was 
the first stab that they gave to their own ex- 
btence as the ruling House of an Anglo-Saxon 
people. Charies L reaped where James I. had 
sown. The English people had forgiven before 
the bad faith of their sovereign, as they have since. 
They have endured the waste of their money be- 
cause the Anglo-Saxon, whence we Americans 
derive the source of blood and laws, has not 
his tender spot upon the pocketbook, but in his 
heart, his home, his pride, believing himsdf, each 
man, equal to any other man. 

In 1628, Parliament wrested firom Charies L 
the famous Petition of Rights, the second great 
charter of English liberty. It forbade the kings to 
levy taxes without the consent of P^uiiament, to 
imprison a subjectwithouttrial, or to billet soldiers 
in private houses. As usual, Charies disregarded 
his promises, and then for eleven years ruled like 
an autocrat 

During that period no Pkriiament was con- 
vokedi a thing unparalleled in English history. 
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Buckingham having been assassinated by a Puri- 
tan fiuiatic, the Earl of StaffcMxi and Archbishop 
Laud became its royal advisers. The Earl con- 
trived a plan for making the king absolute. All 
who differed from Laud were tried in the High 
Commissioner's Court; while the Star Chamber 
Court fined, whipped, and imprisoned diose who 
spoke ill of the king's policy or refused to pay 
the money he illegally demanded The bitter 
persecution of the Puritans drove them to America. 
In Scotland, Charies carried matters with a high 
hand. Laud attempted to abolish Presbyterian- 
ism and introduce a liturgy. The Scotch rose 
M fmuu, and signed (some of them ;with their 
own Uood) a covenant binding themselves to re- 
sist every innovation directed against their re- 
ligkms rights. Finally, an army of Scots crossed 
the border into England, and Charies was forced 
to assemble the famous ''Long Parliament ** 
(1640), which lasted twenty years. The old 
batde was renewed. Stafford, and afterward 
Laud, were brought to the block ; the Star Cham- 
ber and High Commissioners' Courts were abol- 
ished and P^liament voted that it could not be 
adjourned without its own consent Charles 
attempted to arrest five of the leaders of Parlia- 
ment in the House of Commons itselfl They 
hki in the City of London, whence a week later 
diey were brought backto the House of Commons 
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b triamph. Charies hastened Noithwani, and 
unfurled the royal banner. For a time his sup- 
porters swept everything before Aem. 

Then arose Oliver Cromwell, a man of the 
" Common People," who, with his Ironsides regi- 
mentat Marston Moor (1644), drove the cavaliera 
pell-mell from the field. Nasby (1645) was the 
decisive contest of the war. CromweU swept 
the fidd, and the royal cause was irrevocably 
lost Charies fled to the Scots, who gave him 
up to the Pkriiament; but the amy of die 
"Common People."- led by Cromwell, soon got 
him mto Its possession, and he was condemned 
to d^th on the charge of trcisoa, and was 
beheaded. 

Thus, a. has ever been the case when the 
Common People " have been goaded by insult 
mto a furious state of temper, some leader has 
aptly sprung, like CromweU. from their ranks, and 
earned them triumphandy to victory. In the 
same way George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, and Grover 
Cteveland have each in turn led die hosts of the 
U»mmon People" to victory in their batdes 
^t "divine righto." injustice, "caster" and 
•nam aristocracy." 

England, by the execution of Charles L, was 
wiAout a Mg. The auUiority was vested in., 
we House of Commooa (diminithed by Bride'. 
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■•• Buijie the expulsion of the Presbyterian miniiter) 
contemptuously styled "the Rump." Cromwell, 
the maa of the " Common Pec^le," and lua ter- 
rible army, composed of' the " Common People," 
. were die actual rulers. In Irebnd and Scotland 
the IVince of Wales was proclaimed as Charies 
n.t whereupon the grim Ironsides — those repre- 
' sentadves of the people, and dieir terrific eames^ 
ness when aroused — conquered Ireland as it never 
was conquered before. Crossing then to Scot- 
land, the covenanters were routed at Dunbar, 

' and again at Worcester. 

Cromwell, while he had the power of a king, 
like Desar, dared not take the tide. He recog- 

.^ nized, what it Would be well for the sham aristo- 
crats to attendvely regard, that the people make 
and u^fUAKB ; hence, he did not dare oifTend the 
"Common People" by assuming the tide of king, 
Aough exercising all the powers of a Idng. 
Under Cromwell, England's glory became greater 
^n under Elizabeth. The Barbarian pirates 
were punished ; Jamaica was captured ; Dunkirk 
was received from France in return for Jielp against 
Spain; protecting the Protestants everywhere, 
Omnwell compelled the Duke of Savoy to cease 
persecuting the Baudois. The very name of 
England became terrible to the oppressor of the 
poor in every land. The people, in their might, 
were ruling En^^and; because, even though 



Cmmwen was styled "Lord ftotector of die 
Commonwealth," he .till understo^ th« S! 
P^ea^t power r^ted upon the wiU^Tdie^^ 
mon People "as a foundation 
' no ^A ^^^"^ 0''"=' Cmmwell diere was 

selected OnrWUv.''"'^ ""="•'"'". 
"their king. "y <«™>e ngit ; .mp|y 

i^jw king, ^ ^^'^:^^ ^„» 
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Common People," and which has ever l^n Ae 
bulwark of the Kberty of the " Common People 
of England, resisting every attack of autocratic 
monarchs upon the rights of the people. ^ 

In the reign of Edward III. (i327-»377) the 
Normans and Saxons were fused completely, and 
created the English nationality ; chivalry reached 
its highest exaltation ; but the court and the upper 
classes were morally rotten. The laboring classes 
rose during this reign, and compeUed their employ- 
ers to pay them just wages, and rent to fragments 
the despotic edicts that effected them ; just as the 
" Common People " win ever do, whether the 
attempt is made to beguile them by, the cry of 
Protection, Free Trade, Force Bill, or other dis- 
tracting exclamations. 

Richard II. (i377-«399) ^^ » tJ^"*- '"* 
neidier the capad^ nor courage of his father and 
grandfather. He lost all the respect and admi- 
ration with which die people of England had ever 
regarded his" father and grandfather. One of 
Richard IL's tax-gatherers insulted die daughter of 
one Watt Tyler, at Dartfordi on Kent, in exactiy 
die same manner as " Chappie " feels at Uberty 
to do. by his glances, die daughters of die labor- 
ing men to-day. Watt Tyler, die wradiful fadier, 
kiUed die man widi one blow, and a formidable 
revolt sprang at once into b«ng. 
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The shouts of about 100,000 " Common Peo- 
ple>'* gathered on Black Heath, June 12, 1381, 
reverberated through the valley of Richard II. 
The vast horde poured into London, seized the 
Tower of London, put to death the Archbishop of 
Ginterbury and others, and spared the cowering 
and cowardly King Richard IL, only on his promise 
to abolish slavery and grant their demands. 

That, my good and would-be lords and barons, 
is but another evidence of the Anglo-Saxon blood 
and its resentment of insult when offered to the 
female members of the race. Women ever have 
occasioned, in the Anglo-Saxon bosom, just and 
righteous indignation when insulted. The slights, 
sneers, and snubbing of the women of America 
by the snobs and sham aristocrats produced the 
reappearance of the same traits of character as 
led Watt Tyler and his horde of peasants to 
London. The women of America had become 
Democratic; and the result of their influence upon 
the voters of our country was revealed, Novem- 
ber 8th, in an unmbtakable manner. 

James I. (i6o3-i625), the first Stuart to reign 
in England, was stubborn, conceited, weak, slov- 
enly, dissipated, and powardly. In his reign was 
first heard the pratde about " the divine right of 
kings, and the passive obedience of the subject" 
He ostentatiously opposed his will to that of the 
people, and during his reign was in constant 
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conflict with Parliament He was obliged to b^ 
the House of Commons for money, and that body 
adopted the principle, now one of the corner- 
stones of the British Constitution, that " a redress 
of grievances must precede a granting of sup- 



Charles I. (1625-1629), the son of James L, 
was more refined and held more exalted ideas of 
his prerogatives ; he repeatedly broke his promises 
made Co Uie people ; his reign was one long strug- 
gle with Parliament 

He was not as frivolous and false as his son 
Charles 11., but James I., his father, had brought 
the idiotic doctrine of the divine right of kings 
into England along with the rest of his' peculiar 
Stuart eccentricities, — for eccentric it was to the 
Anglo-Saxon people, who had forced from John 
the Magna-Charta'at Runnymede before the amal- 
gamadon of the Norman and Saxon into one 
homogeneous race had been completed ; who, 'while 
diere sdll existed internal dissensions and race dis- 
tinction, had been united upon the one great sub- 
ject for which die Anglo-Saxon people, best and 
bravest representatives of the Aryan race, have 
ever fought — the equality of man in die represen- 
tation in the legislation of the people. 

Strange to the ear of the masses was the doc- 
trine of t^e Stuart, that the king was one of the 
li0rd*s anointed and could do no wrong. They 
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had seen kings do wrong tdien cursed with a 
wrong-doer as king, and supported any asjurant 
to the crown of England, no matter how slender 
may have been the thread of his claim diereto. 
Richard II. had played the autocraticruler. English- 
men had resisted by espousing the cause of the 
first claimant who appeared upon the field. The 
assumption by the Stuarts of a divine right was 
the first stab that they gave to their own ex- 
btence as the ruling House of an Anglo-Saxon 
people. Charles I. reaped where James L had 
sown. The English people had forgiven before 
the bad faith of their sovereign, as they have since. 
They have endured the waste of their money be- 
cause the Anglo-Saxon, whence we Americans 
derive the source of blood and laws, has not 
his tender spot upon the pocketbook, but in his 
heart, his home, hb pride, believing himself, each 
man, equal to any other man. 

In 1628, Parliament wrested fix>m Charies L 
the famous Petition of Rights, the second great 
charter of English liberty. It forbade the kings to 
levy taxes without the consent of P^uiiament, to 
imprison a subject without trial, or to billet soldiers 
in private houses. As usual, Charies disregarded 
his promises, and then for eleven years ruled like 
an autocrat 

During that period no Parliament was con- 
voked, a thing unparalleled in English history. 
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I L, his exploits serving as the Subject of Goethe's 
drama of ^ Gdtz von Berlichingen/* 

While unsuccessful, this uprising of the peas* 
ants demonstrates that the inherent love of liberty 
has a place in the hearts of the German race, and 
should furnish to Emperor William a warning 
note that there may be a point where, in spite of 
the Germans' love for Fatherland, and pride in 
die glories achieved by the Empire, they may re- 
sent expression of autocratic authority on the 
part of their Emperor. When the German be- 
comes an American citizen — and there are no 
better citizens of America than the Germans— 
the spirit of equality, which has lain dormant in 
the Teutonic Uood for centuries, immediately as- 
serts itself. Under the wise guidance of Bis- 
marck, German unity was made possible, and the 
glory won by united Germany has influenced the 
Germans in Europe to submit to heavy taxation, 
ahd the continued assumption of social superiority; 
but the time is rapidly approaching^ which it 
would be well for Emperor William to consider, 
when the German people of Europe will exhibit 
die « same love of liberty and equality that the 
diildren of the German race exhibit as citizens of 
die American Republic It is to be hoped that 
the German empire will not sustain the severe 
shock b the latter part of the nineteenth century 
. Iqr iriiich the whole social system in the kingdom 
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of France was rent asunder, in the htter part of 
the eighteenth century. . 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

SWITZBRLAND, 1424. 

That litde dot on the map of Europe, utuated 
among the Alps, called Switzerland, has always 
formed an attractive and pleasing object to lovers 
of freedom and equality. Surrounded by pow- 
erful neighbors, the mountaineers of these litde 
cantons seem to have imbibc;d, with the purer air 
of heiaven in which they live on the mountains, 
that degree of stem courage, determination, and 
love of liberty which enables then) to resist the 
pressure of the great nadons by which they are 
surrounded. Switzerland, like the wedge of steel, 
tempered by the spirit of republicanism, has formed 
one point of pressure which the monarchies around 
her have been unable to resist The love of lib- 
erty with which the Swiss are endowed, and their 
hatred of "caste," are best typified by "The Gray 
Leaguers " and their story : ' 

In the green valleys of Eastern Smtzerland, on 
almost every hill that juts out from the gray moun- 
tain walls of the Alps and commands th^ fertile 
fields and villages of the upper Rhineland, there 
stands a ruined casde. . And in that casd^ in the 
eariy Middle Ages, there dwelt some litde local 
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princeling who lorded it widi almost unquestioned 
power over the peasantry around him. 

These feudal noUes had held sway, with no right 
save that founded on might, for geneiarions, before 
the subject peasants, weak, scattered, and resouroe- 
less. were at last driven by the intolerable arro- 
gance of this dominant "caste" to combine for 
mutual defence. Some of the leaders of the 
momnent met in die litde Jullside chapel of 
St Anna, stiU standing near die town of Tnins. 
m March, 1424. and took solemn oadis to respect 
dieir own and all die people's rights, and to ^ 
war upon Aose who would not respect diem. 

Johann Ca^dar-a name revered in his district 
as «, dial of V^aiiam Tell in the scenes of^ 
I^daiy «ploits-gave die signal for die first 
attack on die oppressors. Gaidar dwelt in die 
upper RWne vaUey, not fiu- frx>m die baronial 
«sde of Fardun. The Lord of Fardun entc^ 
the peasant s cottage one day at noontide^ and in • 
wanton token of contempt spat into die soup diat 
was boihng for die midday. Gaidar seised him. 
and crying «. Eat die soup diou hast seasoned r 
Amst h« head into mto die pot and held it diu. 
untd he was choked. Then he went fordi to bw 
over mountain and vaUey die banner of a ,«St 
that forever annihilated die noble.' tymnaj^ 
lefk dieir strongholds in ruins. ^f^^V*^ 
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For three centuries and a half the Gray 
Leaguers, as the victorious peasants called them- 
selves, met' every tenth year in the chapel of St 
Anna, where their first oaths had been ^en, and 
renewed the pledge of popular liberty. At length 

^ their territory became the fifteenth canton of the 
Swiss Republic, still retaining, as it does to-day, its 

' old name — die Grisons, as it is in French. 

The American traveling in Europe may view 
with delight scenes upon the beautiful Rhine ; his 
artistic eye may be deli^^ted by the-art treasures 
of Italy ; memories made dear to him may be re- 
called as he visits England; but in Switzeriand he 
seems to fill his lungs with kindred and familiar 
air. This little oasis in the desert of monarchies, 
surrounded by worshippera at the temple of 
"caste," is to die American an Alabama, "Here 
we rest." 

Until the overthrow of the Third Napoleon and 

'the establishmentof a republic in France, nowhere 
else in Europe did the American feel himself so 

' much at homeas in Switxeriahd; and to those 
rugged mountaineers of the Alps is due the credit 
of keeping alive the sfurit of liberty almost sub- 
merged beneath the flood of monarchical ideas 
which inundated Europe. Every republic, on 
earth, and each republican, should feel indebted 
to litde Switzerland that the fire of freedom was 
not entirely extiaguished. 
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filU L ^y «f <= of Russia a Wad of horror 
venteble Wot upon the civilization of the Zl 

St wTS'^M ^* '■""^" "^ «->?'« ^^ 

Z..T ^"^fl "°^"'" *= «'** monarchical 
governments of Europe. Ru«ua's sodal life^ 

^^^^ -^ ->n*y. nIhilUm. and hat^ 
BeneaUi the surfeA; made smooth by militanr 
de,pod.m. there bums the fierce fire, of SS 
J-^ble hatred. TT,c p«ple are depr^^^ 

of em, those monarchical governments by which 
Ru«na „ surrounded, curtailed though dwi 
^eges may appear to d« f™, jj^ 
«t««i. Germany. Austria, Hungary, and I^ - 
-J^ost^spectable ina>mpar2^u RuH' 

nanendous empire. Revolution and anarchy in 
'" wor-t fonn will «oner or later dren^^JS 
of Russia widi blood. «.w. u« sou 
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Unfortunately for the future welfare and hap- 
jnness of the Russians, their autocratic master, 
die Car, permits no exbtence of a vent-hole or 
crater of the volcano upon which the nation 
slumbera. An election like that of November 
8th in America relieves the pressure. In Russia, 
the discontent of the Common People^ and all 
expression of it, are suppressed by the iron hand 
Aat controls the vast horde of soldiers of which 
he b master. Russia's history and record pre- 
sent not one shining spot to relieve the dark 
picture of crime, ignorance, oppression, intolcr- 
ance, and the suffering of the Common People. 

Briefly, Russia contains one-sbcdi of the land 
of the entire globe and on^uirter of the in- 
habitants. The government is an absolute and 
strongly centralired monarchy. It is one of the 
most arbitrary and merciless despotisms on die 
bee' of the earth. 

As the positive and negative poles of an elec- 
tric battery, or as like and unlike attract, there 
has long been a strong friendship between Russia 
and our country. The two represent the anti- 
podes of government 

From die period of the appcnages (small, petty 
States, 1054-1238) the enmity has been in a 
state of smodiered or open revolt It was over- 
run by die fierce Mongols and held under dicir 
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iron yoke from x 238 to 1462. During that period 
Moscow and many other ddes were burned and 
the country devastated. 

Ivan III. (1263), during his reign of 43 years,, 
did much to consolidate the^ empire, and intro- 
duced the knout as an agent of dvilizadon. 

Ivan IV., known as Ivan the TerriUe, was a 
ferocious monster (1533-1584), who first as- 
sumed the dde of Czar (a Slavonic form of the 
Latin Caesar), committed numerous atrocities, 
and killed his eldest son by a blow in a fit of 
anger. 

Peter the Great (1689-1725) was remorseless 
in his punishment of those who revolted, as in 
the case of the streltzi; the rebellion of the 
Cossacks of. the Don ; that of Maseppa, the het- 
man of the Litde-Russian p>ssacks ; he inaugu- 
rated serfdom, and tortured his own son, Alexis, 
to death. 

The rule of Paul was intolerable ; he was won 
over by the artful diplomacy of Napoleon, and 
assassinated in March, x8ox. In the Polish insur- 
rection of 1 831 the peojde were ground to 
powder. 

Alexander IL (1855-1881) emancipated the 
serfs in i86i. It was freedom only in name. 
Nihilism sprang up and flourished frightfully. 
Where his fiither daily walked unattended, Alex-.. 
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ander was in houriy peril. April i6> 1866, he 
was shot at by a Pole ; the following year another 
Pole shot at him while visiting Napoleon at 
Pkris; April 14, 1879, jtnother Pole attempted to 
kill hinu The same year saw the first attempt to 
blow up the United Palace and to wreck the train 
upon which the Czar was. riding from Moscow to 
St Petersburg. A similar conspiracy was sue-' 
cessful,Marchi3, 1881. Five of the conspirators, 
including a woman, were executed. Alexander 
ruled twenty-sbc years, and left Russia exhausted 
by wars and honeycombed by plots. 

He was succeeded by the present Alexander, 
whose reign has been characterized by conspira- 
cies and the constant depredations of suspected 

persons. 

The mines of Siberia have been the living death 
of hundreds of thousands of patriots. More Aan 
50^000 Poles were transported thidier after the 
insurrection of 1863. Since the opening of the 
present century more than 6oc^ooo men, women, 
and children have been sent to Siberia. All are 
in the depths of utter misery and despair. Out 
of 200^ooOb more than one-tMrdhave disappeared 
without being accounted for. From 20^000 to 
40,000 are living the life of brodyagki—^tiaX is, 
trying to make their ^ay through the forests to 
their native provinces in Russia. 
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And yet nihilism, socialism, the spirit of revolt, 
are more powerful than ever, and ere long will 
come the upheaval, when all shall be overturned 
and "the old shall pass away and all things 
become new." 

The Russian nobility, with the Czar at their 
head, as the high priest of ''caste,'* are solely 
and entirely responsible for the spirit of anarchy 
and nihilism which is abroad in the domain of 
immense Russia. It is a fashion and the (ancy of 
the sham aristocracy in this country to inveigh 
against anything like socialism, nihilism, and 
anarchism in America. Should the presence of 
this dread monster, called nihilism, ever be felt 
in America, the blame would rest entirely upon 
the shoulders of the sham aristocrats, just as die* 
Czar and his nobles in Russia are responsible for 
its presence in that country. There must be a 
vent for the pent-up indignadon of the people ; 
this is, happily for us, found in the ballot-box. It 
is to this source of relief that we are indebted for 
the non-existence of socialism in America. It has 
not been the prudence, wisdom, or consideration 
of the sham aristocrats which prevents the growth 
of nihilism Ajere, 
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CHAPTER 3q^ 

PATRICIAHS AND FLEBEIAMS IN ROME. 

Thkre is a Striking historical parallelism be- 
Je^'eA^glo-SaxL - -odern Wstonrand 
theRomansathousandyea«before^ ^^^^^ 
oinquered the worid as Ae Angio^ns are 
wnquering the worid. .The Romans we« th^ 

Sst^race to found and ««">*^%^» *"*P^eTr 
wide as the bounds of western avflization. Their 

Sf «rterisac qualities were, like *o- of ^e 

XJglo-Saxons. their supreme «"»« ^^^^^^de ^ 

S;X"5efit;se^nrof£e^^^^^ 
tWAr hiffh military skill and disciplme. 

her later position as mistress of the world she had 

•oliganiiy. The authentic history of Ro«^^ 
thf earUer annals of her seven ^PJ«Jf ^^ 
more than legends-opens with ^^ f^^^ 
theTlebeianst-the mass of her peoplo-to br^ 

••caste," the Patricians, who had a monopoly oi 
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political power, had appropriated the whole of the 
public land, and by unjust laws had burdened the 
Plebeians with taxes and debts, and reduced many 
of them to actual slavery. 

In the year 495 b. c, diere one day rushed into 
the crowded forum an old man, ragged and ema- 
ciated, his back covered with bloody stripes. He 
loudly proclaimed his history, which was that of 
hundreds of others. He had done service in sev* 
eralwars; his (arm had been ravaged and burned, 
and his cattle driven away; to pay his taxes he had 
been forced into debt; his Patrician creditor had 
demanded a usurious interest, and had finally 
compelled him to work as a slave. 

The occurrence created great excitement among 
the Plebeians, and would have provoked an out- 
break had not messengers entered the ci^ bearing 
the news that a Volucian army was marching to 
attack Rome. With their stem sense of patriotic 
duty» the disaffected citizens prepared to meet the 
foe, it being promised that their wrongs should be 
investigated after the war. They met and de- 
feated the enemy, but the promise of the Patri* 
cians was not kept 

In despair of obtaining justice^ the Plebeians de- 
cided to secede from the Commonwealth and to 
found a dty on the Sacred Hill, three miles from 
Rome. ITiis brought the Patricians to terms. 
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of government until their propositions were ac- 
oefifted The procedure was constitutional, but 
for ten years (376 to 366 b. c.) Rome was in a 
state* of anardiy, and the fact that actual civil 
war was avoided testifies strongly to Roman self- 
restraint 

The l^fislative power was now the only one 
denied to the Plebeians. The Publican law was 
passed to give it to them, but the Patricians pre- 
vented its enforcement until by a third secession 
the Commons again carried their point, and at last 
secured final and complete equality between the 
classes. (286 b. c) 

Rome, once the nustress of the world, retained 
her grandeur only so long as the principles of 
true democracy pulsated through her body politic 
and nerved her every action. When prosperity, 
corruption, and abuse blinded the rulers to th^ 
claims of the Plebeians, then came revolution, civil 
war, decline, and finally the fall of the proudest 
empire known in the histoiy of man. 

So, the mightiest empire the worid ever knew 
declined and fell before the power of the people, 
who, outraged in their most sacred rights, revolted 
again and again, until, as may be said, the £aibric 
whose shadow reached to the uttermost ends of 
the earth, was torn asunder, and so went to frag- 
ments that not one stone was left upon another. 
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Sparta was the highest type of oligarchy ; 
Athens of democracy. 

Ever since Aristode distinguished them, there 
have been three recognized types of government 
— monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy — the rule 
of one man, die rule of a few men, and the rule 
of die people. 

That the last is the just and the true form of 
polity, the enlightened opinion of the world has 
long ago irrevocably decided. Of the other two, 
experience shows that monarchy is more tolerable. 
A Nero may have stained the pages of history by 
die diabolic cruelty to which autocratic power gave 
free scope; a Napoleon may have poured out half 
die life-blood of his country to further his selfish 
personal ambidon ; yet, on die whole, the evils of 
one man's rule have been more endurable than 
those of the domination of a class or " caste.'* In 
latter days the sovereign has come to be lopked 
upon less as a personal i uler than as an abstrac- 
tion—an embodiment of theory expressed in the 
old maxim that ** the king can do no wrong '' — a 
conception bx less offensive to die innate democ- 
racy of all manly peoples ; or, he is regarded as 
a mere figure-headt as may be said to be the case 
is England, whose nominal monarch has bs less 
practical influence upon die executive and \ep^ 
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ladve departments than has the 
United States. 

An oligarchy is the worst of all governmental 
systems. It has never made a people truly great 
Wherever such a government has existed its 
record has almost always been dark and its end 

bloody. 

Look, for example, at two of the most successful 
obligarchies of history— ancient Sparta and me- 
diaeval Venice. Sparta was, as Bulwer justly 
observes in his ''Rise and Fall of Athens,'' a 
•* machine wound up by the tyranny of a fixed 
principle, which did not permit it even to dine as 
it pleased ; its children were not its own— itself 
had no property in self. So it flourished and de- 
cayed, bequeathing to fame men only noted for 
hardy valor, fenatical patriotism, and profound but 
dishonorable craftr-attracting, indeed, the wonder 
of the world, but advancing no daim to its grati- 
tude and contributing no single addition to its 
intellectual stores.*' 

Such was the state that was ruled by the privi- 
leged '' caste ** of the Spartans and its adminis- 
trative committee, the Ephorae— a state remem- 
bered only for its brief military supremacy over 
her Grecian neighbors. Contrast her with one of 
those neighbors— Athens, the most typical and 
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the most democratic of andent democrades.* 
''The people of Athens," says Bulwer, " were not, 
as in Sparta, the tools of the state— they were 
the state I In Athens the true blessing of freedom 
was rightly placed in die opinions and the soul. 
This unshackled liberty had its convulsions and 
its excesses, but it produced masterly philosophy, 
sublime poetry, and accomplished art with the 
enei^ and splendor of unexampled intelligence. 
Looking round us, more than four and twenty 
centuries after, in the establishment of the Amer- 
ican Constitution, we yet behold tiie imperishable 
blessings which we derive from the liberties of 
Athens. Her life became extinct, but her soul 
transfused itself, immortal and immortalizing, 
tiiroughout the worid.'* 

Venice was another such oligarchy as Sparta-^ 
ruled by a small patridain "caste," who chose an 
all-powerful Senate from their own number ; and 
from the Senate was selected an Executive Council 
of Three— a name that has become proverbial 
for a body of secret and irresponsible tyrants. 

* la die best «g» of Atfaeni, ttfe was nuilnd bf a dignUiad and 
d^gaat iimpUdtx. ^Tcry free dtiien was one o( Um nilan of Um 
Hate, thfoogh his voce in the assembly and UieUwcouits* and. 
oonseqaendx, tlim was Uttle excliisiveness in sodal life. An 
AJoiian might be poor, but if he had general abOity. wH, or 
amac skill, he was welcome in Uie best hoosss of Athens.— Ais. 
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Venice's strength was in commerce, in finance, as 
Sparta's was in war. Her rich trade with the 
East and West made her seem 

TIm pluimt place of all kutMcf^ 

TIm lerel of tlM oarth, tlM matqao of Italy.' 

But her internal govemmen^was one long reign 
of terror. The Council of Three met at night» 
masked and robed in scarlet cloaks, to judge those 
against whom accusations had been thrust into 
the yawning *' Lions' Mouths " — two slots in the 
wall into which any might thrust an anonymous 
denunciation of his enemy. And from the Coun- 
cil's sentence there was no hope of appeal ; its 
victims were hurried across the Bridge of Sighs 
to vanish forever from human sight in the awful 
torture chambers to which that melancholy pas- 
sage led 

The ending of most oligarchies has been a 
violenf one, as was that of the Thirty Tyrants at 
Athens^ or that of the Decemviri at Rome. At 
Venice the sway of a *' caste" lasted for centuries, 
and was ended only by a foreign conqueror — so 
complete an ascendency had the privileged patri- 
cians gained over the fettered populace. The 
wooderiul mercantile prosperity of the community 
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Stifled the sentiment of popular liberty-a notable 
warnmg to mercantile and materialistic America I 
No oli^y. and nothing of oligarchic tenden- 
oes can be endured in this countiy. Wemust 
not and will not have a dominant " caste." 






* Chfldo Hanld, OuMo IV. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

iSGYvr, 4235 B. c. 

Egypt, the cradle of civilization, had its Demo- 
crats, who struck resistless blows for equality, 
freedom, and fraternity for the race. So accus- 
tomed have we become, in thinking of Egypt, to 
be struck so forcibly, by those evidence^, the 
pyramids, of slave labor and the oppressed con- 
dition of the large portion of the ancient popula- 
tion of Egypt, that the existence of democrats in 
Egypt seems totally inconsistent with our pre- 
conceived idea of die ancient civilization of that 
country. Yet, we find, during the fourth dynasty 
—4235 B. c, the pyramids were builded, and the 
great 3phinx at Gizeh. The wealth and splendor 
of Egypt were unapproached elsewhere ; civiliza- 
tion, die arts and sciences, reached a height which, 
in some respects, the world has nevef known 
since that time. The civilization of to-day is 
unequal to the task of rearing such structures as 
the pyramids, over which more than fifty centu- 
ries have rolled without displacing a stone or 
crumbling a comer of the prodigious masses of 
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granite, hewn from the distant quarries of Asswan 

^^ST "^^ '^^ ^'^^ ^^P^'^-d by mr; 

beyond the skiU and comprehension of the science 

of the nineteenth century. 
But with aU its splendor, wealtl^ magnificence 

and culture, the kings and rulers of the Fourth 

Dynasty became corrupt, oppressive and tynwni- 

caL The Common People, as they were caUed. 

revolted, and a revolution of fin and blood extin- 
guished the dynasty. 3951 b. c. 

Heedless of the immutable law that only in 
union IS there strength. Egypt not only became 
corrupt and tyrannical, but divided into two king- 
doms, who warred furiously against each other. 
TTien It was that the nomadic hordes of Arabia 
and Syna saw their opportunity, and. swarming 

rr ^f '^'?T <iV* »• ^) »"d overflowini 
Ae valley of the NUe wid, a human flood a 
thousand-fold more destructive than the turbid 
inundation of diat great river, diey crushed the 
Joggling legions like worms in the dust, and 
•Jccame the masters of the country 

They were the Hyksoi, or Shepherd Kings, who 
H????*. ^"'^gged individuality on that won- ' 
derful land They ruled for four centuries, fonn- 
«ng the fifteenth, sixteendi, and seventeenth 
Wes. Their last king was Apepi, who 
ragned si«yK>ne yean, and is beUeved by many 
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to have been the Pharaoh (" """^IT ^J 
Leral name for king.) in who«s rt^gnjos^ 
Sne into Egypt and wa. made governor over 

^•"•{ie^stherd King. graduaUy .««««^ «|. 
\he civilisation, culture, and ««««» //^ 
^tian., and vanished from history by abwrp- 
tinn amone dMwe people. 
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CHRISTIANITY. 



Aside from the (act of its divine origin and in- 
spired teachers, the doctrine of Christianity, the 
advent of the Messiah, was so opportune that, 
even had he not been the true Saviour, but taught 
as he did and as his disciples did, Christianity, by 
reason of the condition of the civilized world, would 
have made rapid and permanent progress among 
the *' Common People.*' Rome was at that time 
mistress of the world Her empire extended over 
the whole of Western, and a large portion of East- 
em civilization. Her conquering legions had car- 
ried their eagles to the utmost confines of the 
then civilized portion of the Western world 

The cultured Greek and the barbarous Briton, 
the learned Egyptian and the warlike Teuton, 
alike felt the Roman yoke. Palestine was a prov- 
ince of the great Roman Empire. Roman officials, 
Roman representative^, and Roman soldiers ruled 
the people of Palestine with a rod of iron. It had 
once been said that *' to be a Roman citizen was 
to be a king.'* While the Roman Republic had 
ceAsed to exist, and the Caesars ruled in place of 
the old republican form of govemmentt creating; 
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OS a result of a monarchy, a nobility, class dis- 
tinction, and "caste," still the traditions and the 
feelings of the Roman citizen remained with him. 
He was a king in comparison with the conquered 
people of the provinces which had been added to 
the Roman Empire. 

The Romans were essentially warriors ; cruel 
and oppressive, merciless and masterful, at every 
period of the existence of the Roman government, 
" whether monarchical or republican. But under 
die Csesars there had sprung up a privileged class, 
the nobility, who had accumulated vast wealth, 
surrounded themselves with an army of retainers 
and servants, through whom they imposed upon 
the "Common People" every kind of oppression 
imaginable. 

This was not so much the case where the no- 
bility came in contact with only Roman citizens, 
but in every conquered province or country the 
arrogance and cruelty of the representatives of 
the nobility of Rome made absolutely wretched 
and hopeless the lives of the conquered people. 

The Jewish people had become almost accus- 
tomed, as a race, to the yoke of a conqueror. So 
often had they been oppressed, and so long, they 
had learned that the ark of their hope and com- 
fort lay, not in temporal power, but in that hope 
of everlasting happiness which the Word of God, 
ddhrered to Moses, insured them hereaiter. This 



had resulted in the creation among the Jewish 
people of a priesthood and a religious order 
almost as powerful as the priesthood of ancient 
Egypt, which exerted, with regard to spiritual and 
social affairs, though not in conflict with the power 
of Rome, almost the same tyrannical power as 
Rome did by the might of her legions in temporal 
affairs. 

Between the grindstones of military despotism 
and priestly despotism the poor Jew was ground 
until his very soul cried out in anguish. The true 
religion, given to his forefathers, through that 
great teacher, Moses, by God Almighty, had 
ceased to afford him comfort " Caste " had 
crept into the temple, as well as into the Roman 
government, destroying, as it ever will, peace and 
happiness at home, security and prosperity abroad. 
Therefore, when a voice was heard "crying in 
the wilderness. Come, ye who are heavy-laden," 
the ears of the Jew, the Gentile, the barbarian, 
all the world over, were ready to listen and follow 
the sweet music of hope created in the breasts of 
the oppressed, which Christ brought 

The persecution of our Saviour and his suffer- 
ings arose and were occasioned by the priesdy 
"caste," and executed, in that scene on the cross, 
by the military "caste" — the Roman soldiers. 
"Caste," and the crime of it, is responsible for 
the crucifixion of our Saviour, the Son of God. 
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The " Common People," in multitudes, followed 
Jesus, and listened in rapt attention to the loving 
words of peace and hope he brought them. It 
.was the high priests -of the temple who accused 
him ; it was the Roman governor who had him 
crucified, by reason of the accusations of the 
priestly "caste." 

No £ur-minded man, examining into the beau- 
tiful story furnished by the existence of the Son 
of God on earth, can fail to recognize that the 
loving, peaceful, kindly mission of our Saviour 
was made wretched, resulting in his suffering and 
death, by reason of the crime of ** caste'* 

Aristocrats and aristocracy have occasioned, 
from the beginning of the world, nearly all of the 
sins, wretchedness, and misery of the children of 
God ; and when He sent His Son to save us, they 
crucified Him. In the coming of Christ, the 
'* (!^ommon People " of Palestine saw a gleam of 
hope, a star to guide them to that haven of rest 
where neither priesthood nor Romans ruled ; that 
province where all should be bright, where all 
should enter into perfect bliss. This sensation 
among the " Common People," starting like the 
ripples created by casting a stone into still 
waters, extended and widened until it permeated 
<very province of Rome, making converts of the 
^' CommoQ People." 
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The conquered provinces had felt the severity 
of the iron heel of Rome upon their necks. The 
Roman nobles had driven so deeply into the 
hearts of the conquered the idea that ** to be a 
Roman was to be a king," and that the subju- 
gated people, though morally and mentally often 
the superiors of the Romans^ were, by the power 
of the Roman legions^ the inferiors of the fol- 
lowers of the eagles of the Caesars. The utter 
uselessness and impotency of any outbreak upon 
the part of the subjugated people, where resort 
to arms would be sought, was so apparent, the 
futility of contending widi the might of Rome 
was so great, that the civilized world at that time 
was hopelessly suffering. To contend widi the 
trained and masterful soldiers of the Caesars 
would be productive of but one results— destruc- 
tion, suffering, and humiliation. 

To the worid, so bereft of all hope for relief 
from their sufferings. fix>m the oppressive Roman 
"caste." His words and His teachings came like the 
sweet, refreshing breath of heaven, bringing a salve 
to the wounded spirits of the hopelessly oppressed 
masses. Christ, the Son of God. was of the 
people. The earthly parents selected by the 
All-Wise Almighty for the Son that He should 
send to save His people, wer« of the lowly. 
Christ himself learned the trade of His &ther. and 
^w a carpenter; His every utteiance. His life. 
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the selection of His disciples, was, like the Truth, 
democratic. In fact. Christ would toKiay have 
been pronounced a socialist In the nineteenth 
chapter of St. Matdiew. twenty-first verse, we 
read: "Jesus answered, If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor. " 
In St. Mark, tenth chapter, twenty-first verse : 
"And Jesus, beholding him. loved him, and said 
unto him, One thing thou lackest: go thy way, 
sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor." 
In St Luke, twelfth chapter, thirty-third verse, we 
find Jesus saying; "Sell that ye have, and give 
alms." 

Imagine a minister of to^ay, a teacher of the 
doctrines of this same Jesus, rising in some good 
Episcopal church with the would-be noble Astors 
seated in front of him. and proclaiming to them : 
" One thing thou lackest: go thy way. sell what- 
soever thou hast, and give to the poor." Think 
of a Baptist minister, before permitting John D. 
Rockefeller and William Rockefeller to partake 
of the Holy Sacrament, commanding: "Sell that 
ye have, and give alms." Imagine; the outrage, 
indignation, of these many-millioned moneyed 
loixJs, if the son of a poor carpenter should sug- 
gest to them, as Jesus did of old: "If thou wilt 
be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor." That meek and lowly Jesus who came 
as a panacea for all sorrow, selecting fishermen to 
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abide with Him and be His associates, sitting at 
the table and breaking bread with these fishermen, 
making of them " fishers of men," teaching to the 
world the equality of man by His actions and His 
life ; He who was in the beginning the God. the 
Saviour, could sit at the table and live in close 
communion and association with fishermen. Will 
you. IVIr. Rockefeller, will you, Mr. Astor, good 
Christians that you are ? Are you following the 
doctrines of Him in' whose praise you raise your 
voices, Sunday after Sunday, in a hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar church, before an aristocratic, well- 
bred, genteel, ten-thousand-dollar-a-year der^- 
man ? 

Would you, fair dames of fashion, assist at 
the coming into the worid of a child in a stable, 
whose cradle was a manger, whose curtain was 
the straw thereof? You ladies of America, whose 
crests adorn your carriages, affect to view with 
adoring eyes a hundred-thousand-dollar painting 
of the Madonna and her child, yet gaze with con- 
tempt, and avoid with averted glances, contact 
with the pure but poor wives and mothers of our 
Und. 

St Paul. who. of all the early teachers of 
Christianity, was probably the " most respectable," 
as soon as the angel of God appeared to him, be- 
came converted to the doctrines of Him who was 
Truth persontfied, and threw "caste" to the 
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winds. In the seventeenth chapter of the Acts, 
St Paul, upon Mars Hill, at Athens, proclaimed 
the equality of man ; in the twenty-sixth verse, he 
, says: "And hath made of one blood all the 
nations of men for to dwell on all the &ce of the 
earth. ** As God has made us all of one blood, 
how contrary to the teaching of Him whom you 
say you follow, to endeavor to establish a theory 
that birth makes a difference and inequality, that 
there is any peculiarity about one drop of human 
blood that makes it better than another. The 
teachings of the divine philanthropist, the Saviour 
of mankind, took deep and permanent root in the 
minds of men, because the very essence of it was 
that no matter whether the believer in those 
teachings be a poor, oppressed Jew, or an outcast 
Gentile, or a Roman Caesar, he stood only before 
his God as an equal of any other of God*s chil- 
dren. It was the leveling, die equalizing of rank 
and power that gave the impetus^ at first, to those 
truths which are the pillars of the fSudi of the 
Christian nations of earth. '' Come, ye who are 
heavy-laden," is the doctrine that appealed to the 
''Comnion People." As lasting and as abiding 
as the fiaiith that we have in the Christian religion, 
so U>ng and enduring will be the sentiment of the 
human soul believing in the equally of man. It 
has been so from the beginning, and will be to the 
endi and surprise and astonishment at each fresh 
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beians of Rome, before the coming of the Lord. 

the Sacred H.U to e»tabH,h a i^tf of their ofn 
had not the pa^dans made concLio^T^ 
^e same spmt that cost Charles I. his head. Louis 
XVI. h« head the British Government thU^^ 
empu^ and the same spirit that. Novembe^^ 
1892, cost the Republican party its hold upon 
power; because, in the minds of the peol Xt 

S T ^Tl'^J '^Pregnated wiA ^^ 
hated pnnaple of the inequality of man. 

vert2*;;!lir.** Powerfulwere the last to be con- 
verted to Chnstu„.ty. They trembled and said, 
as the .Roman Governor did. "Almost thou 
pcnuadest me to be a Christian." but not q^ 
because the very fundamental prindples of th^ 
Ch„st«„ rel.gion ar« Love. Charity, and Equality 

of then- cherished claim of "caste." Many^f 
oonvemon among the mighty, when at last e* 
fected. was the result of policy upon the part of 
the converted, who had commenced to fSVe 
power of the " Common People" who had listened 
and become .mbued with the divine teachings of 
the doctnne of Christianity. ^ 

of ^ *' *^" necessary, as now. to pay sahwic. 
^m one to ten thousand dollar, to those 
«»««» wh<^ m the early age of Christianity, 



promulgated the doctrines of their God, how few 
- converuons would have been made at all. , These 
waybrers, obeying the divine injunction of our 
' Saviour, to "go and teach all &e people of earth," 
took no heed of the morrow. They did not teach 
in temples which required thousands of dollars to 
build ; they did not find it necessary to be sur- 
rounded with luxury ; they needed no vacations 
and excursions to recuperate their exhausted 
natures. Haditbeennecessaryfor.those "fishers 
of men " to have caniages, temples, and salaries, 
the Puistian religion would have made exceed- 
ingly slow progress. There were no Astors, Vaft- 
der^ts. Rockefellers, in the congr^ations tJiat 
surrounded the early teachers of tlie doctrine of 
. Hm meek and lowly Jesus. 

AVe hear on every side (when this idea is ad- 
vanced), proclaimed by the gendemen of the 
clerical profession, that "the conditions have 
changed" If such be the case, then histtuy is 
terribly misguiding. We are told of the luxuries 
that surrounded the rich of the Roman empire. 
We read, in the Scripture, of Dives, and the rich 
~ men of that day. We know — unless history is 
. entirely in error— that Astors, VanderlMlts, Rocke- 
fellers, existed then. But dw eariy teacbets of 
. Christianily loved their Lord and followed his 
ibotsteps, in that he came to give hope, comfar^ 
and rest to those who were heavy-ladeo. 



The meetings held by the eariy followers of 
Christ were not "club meetings," at which ex- 
pensive music entertained the audience. The 
audience was not addressed by hig^-priced elocu- 
tionists, nor entertained by the ment^ gymnastics 
of some word-painting acrobat 

Humbly and meekly, hopefiiUy, trustingly, the 
people sought the presence of that Teacher whose 
earnestness and ^ith was evidenced in His life ' 
and manner of living. His words were blest, all 
untutored as he was, with the eloquence of that 
truth with which his soul was filled. He did not 
say to the people, "Give alms," and at the same 
time live in a brown-stone front He did not say, 
" Take no heed of the morrow," and keep a bank 
account He did not preach to his cold and 
hungry brotiier that the Christian religion would 
give him comfort, and keep the warm overcoat on 
his back while doing so. 

In their very lives the eariy teachers of Christi- 
anity made the truth of their own convictions 
apparent Is it any wonder that in diis, the nine- 
teenth century, doubt arises In the minds of the 
people? They doubt the doctrine because they 
doubt the sincerity of the teacher. It is so ut- 
terly inconsistent in a man to preach, "If thou 
wilt" be perfect, go and sell that thou has^ and 
give to the poor," while his hearers know that 
witiiin a few blocks of iriiere this teacher lives in 
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comfort and luxury, some poor family b starv- 
ing. 

Let us find men to teach us, who, when they 
find a poor, shivering wretch, but a brother, on 
the streets, will take off their warm coats and 
throw them round his shoulders. Let us find our 
leaders in the path made plain by the divine 
Master, taking off their shoes to clothe the be- 
numbed feet of the outcast tramp. Then, and 
when that day arrives, there'll be no such thing 
as '* caste " and class distinction in the house of 
God. Then will the house of God be sought by 
the multitudes, as of old they sought the mount 
whereon the Lord did preach. When the privi- 
lege of entering the house of God and occupying 
a seat therein is not sold to the highest bidder, 
to furnish the ten-thousand-dollar salary for the 
teacher of the doctrine of that lowly Master, who 
had nowhere to lay His head, then will the multi- 
tudes gather to do the bidding of the teacher. 
When there are no high places in the temple to 
be sold to the representatives of " caste " and 
sham aristocracy, ^en will the house of God be 
a home and refuge for the people. When the 
diarities of Christ's church on earth are not con- 
trolled by snubbing, scornful, shoddy aristocrats, 
when the wife of the poor man shall feel welcome 
to give her mite, along with the contributions of 
d^ rich, without enduring their scomfiil glances, 
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and subjecting herself to the insult of their as- 
sumed social superiority, then will the people 
become charitable. The church, the Sunday-, 
sdiool, the church society, the charitable com- 
mittees, have all become impregnated with this 
crime of "caste,'' which crucified the Saviour. 
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"CHAPTER XXIII; 

HOT A DEMOCKATIC PARTY VICTORV.— DE«OClt»CV IS 
NOT THE NAME OF A PARTY. BUT OF A PRINCIPLE. 

The endeavor has been made in the preceding 
-chapters to furnish examples of the uprisings of 
the people from the time of ancient Egypt to the 
present day. 

The endeavor has been made to place before 
the thinking men of the wealthier class parallels, 
in ancient history, of great political .upheavals in 
the past history of our own country, as well as in 
the history of foreign countries and nations — ex- 
hibitions similar to the powerful protest made by 
the people on November 8, 1892. 

The object to be attained by such an arrange- 
ment of facts as will impress the wealthier classes, 
' is that a change in their methods and manners 
may be brought about. No one can pretend to 
.contradict that the people with incomes less than 
fS.ooo a year could, if they saw fit, cause such 
legislauon as would relieve them from the burden 
of the expenses of the government. It is almost 
incredible that a journal as preeminent in the 
Democratic campaign as was the New York Sun, 
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sliould publish an editorial, as late as the loth day 
of December, as follows : — 

HOT. democratic; 

" Various propositions Tor an income tax come 
from Democratic free-traders, who are ready for 
imy scheme for raising; revenue that doesn't depend 
upon a protective tariff. Then there are the Popu- 
lists, Nationalists, and divers miscellaneous cranks 
who object to wealth on general principles. 
Other men's wealth, of course. To these power- 
ful thinkers an income tax is a penalty to be in- 
dicted upon the plutocrats, a discouragement to 
the acquisition of money. There is much flabby 
talk about plutocracy, and a good deal of the talk 
in favor of an income tax is of that nature. 

" With the opinions of the Populists we are not 
concerned, except as students and observers of 
the political curiosities of the time. It is proper, 
on the other hand, to remind Democrats that an 
income tax is undemocratic. Undemocratic in 
principles, because it is an interference with indi- 
vidual business and a premium upon perjury. 
Undemocratic in precedent, because the impo- 
sition of such a tax was unanimously and strenu- 
ously opposed by the Democratic party, and. 
because the extension of the life of that tax from 
|}t70 to 1873 was likewise opposed, with substan- 
tial unanimity, by the Democratic party. 

" The only excuse for the income tax was that 
it was a war measure. What excuse can be given 
for reimposing it ? Is there a war against money 
or against common-sense?" 
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Democratic free-traders, so obnoxious to the 
New York 5»«. by the suggestion of an income 
tax. are merely seeking for means whereby the 
expenses of the Government may be defrayed 
They Itnow that something is the matter with the 
Democratic masses, who have shown their dis- 
satisfaction widi the existing state of things. 
These Democratic free-traders (and they fairly 
represent the doctrine proclaimed as a principle 
of the Democratic party, and adopted as a plat- 
form in the Chicago Convention) know that if 
they are to be consistent they must abolish, to a 
great extent, the duties upon imported articles. 
They also know that if they abolish duties, there 
will not be sufficient money paid into the treasury 
of the United States to defray the current ex- 
penses of the Government. They have realized 
the powerful current of public opinion, which de- 
marfds the equalization of taxes between those 
who enjoy the benefits of living under the gov- 
ernment of the Federal Union. The tariff duties 
do not fall with the same proportionate weight 
"upon the rich and the poor. The rich derive 
greater benefit from the security offered their prop- 
erty than the poor, as the amount of their prop- 
erty is greater than that of the poor ; yet a Van- 
derbilt consumes no more sugar, and there- 
fore pays no more duty, than the Homestead 
■Hiker. 
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The Democratic free-trader, " with his flabby 
talk of an Income tax," is merely seeking for a , 
means to furnish, upon something like an equi- 
table basis, the money necessary to run the Gov- 
ernment 

The "Populist, Nationalist, and divers miscel- 
laneous cranks" (referred to in the editorial 
quoted) call to mind the Abolitionists of 1856, 
who were spoken of with so much contempt, and 
yet who, four years after, as the Republican party, . 
with Abraham Lincoln as their candidate, swept 
the country. If "flabby talk" means a demand 
made by the people upon the wealthier class to 
render unto Uie Government in proportion to 
benefits conferred by the Government, then let 
"flabbyism" continue to characterize the talk of 
our legislators, because it would be, with all of 
its "flabbiness," a welcome doctrine to the 
"Common People." 

The editorial under discussion goes on to re- 
cite the fact that the opinions of " the Populist are 
not worthy of concern, except to those students 
and observers of the political curiosities of the 
times." Again is called to mind the studies and 
observations made concerning " curiosities " that 
existed in the political firmament in 1856, and 
resulted in the aurora borealis in i860. 

This editorial, which is worthy of great atten- 
tion, emanating from the source that it doot 
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reminds the D.emocrat8 (meaning the Democratic 
party) that an income tax is *' undemocratic — un- 
democratic in principle," because the Democratic 
party strenuously opposed the life of that tax 

, from 1870 to 1872. There is not a shadow of 
doubt that an income tax is not in accordance with 
the principles of that party which bears the name 
of the Democratic party; but that it is in accord- 
once with democracy and the feelings that fill the 
breasts of the masses who voted last November 
for Grover Cleveland, and no one better under- 
stands the fact that the victory of last November 

. was not won by the Democratic party, as a party, 
than the one man most benefit^ and elevated 
thereby; that is, the President-elect, Grover 
Qeveland. 

The howl that one thing or another is '' not 
according to the principles of the Democratic 
party," ought to have but litde effect upon him ; 
and, judging from the editorial of November 21st, 
which appeared in that other journalistic pillar of 
the Democratic party, the New York World, 
Grover Qeveland appreciates the exact position 
of afiairs, and how and why he was elected 

THE FRUrrS OF VICTORY. 

'' Mn Qeveland's speeches since the election 
are even better than those which he made in tlie 
campaign, lliere is an advantage in ^ perfect 
freedom. 
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" No truer or more philosophical statement of 
the causes that underlav the recent political revo- 
lution has bein made than was contained in Mr. 
Cleveland's brief speech at the Manhattan Club. 
•The American people,' he said, 'have become 
politically more thoughtful and more watchful 
than they were ten years ago. They are consid- 
ering now vastly more than the^ were then politi- 
cal principles and party poliaes, in distinction 
from party manipulation and the distribution of 
rewards for partisan services and activities.' 

" During the campaign, it was a common re- 
mark that so quiet a Presidential canvass had not 
been seen in many years before. But the result 
showed that the people had been thinking, and that 
they knew what they wanted. What they want, and 
what they have demanded, they must be given, 
if the Democratic partv is to remain in power. 
And what the people ask and expect, Mr. Cleve- 
land clearly indicated in this earnest and elevated 
passage in his speech : — 

•• • In the present mood of the people, neither 
the Democratic party nor any other party can ' 
gain and keep the support of the majority of our 
voters b]r merely promising or distributing per- 
sonal spoils and favors from partisan supremacy. 
They are thinkin^r of principles and pohdes, and 
they will be satisfied with nothing short of the ut- 
most good faith in the redemption of die pledges 
to serve them in their collective capacity by the 
inauguration of wise policies and giving to diem 
honest government 

;" I would not have this otherwise, for I am 
willing that the Democratic party shall see that 
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its only hope of successfuUy meeting the situatKMi 
if by being absolutely and patriotically true to 
ted? and & profession. This is a sure guaran- 

tee of success, and I know of «<> other, 

"Truer words were never spoken. J^^f^^ 
of Democratic victoiy must be nought ml^^^ 
and more just taxes, in lessened f PJ-^di^/^^ 
"better pubUc service, m the reform of abusw 
Lid Ae remedy of evUs from whidi the oeo^e 
JrL suffering, and. in general, in good and hon^^ 
^vemment This is indeed the onlyjindi^^^^^ 
Sf the success that has been achieved, the only 
guarantee of other triumphs to come. 

Grover Qeveland. better probably than any 

oAer man in the Union, appreciates the fiict that 
his elevation to the Presidential chair was not 
secured because there are more members ot 
what is known as the Democratic party m the 
Union than members of what is known as tiie 
Republican party. It must be apparent that 
many who formerly voted witii tiie Republican 
party decided, for some good and suffiaent rea- 
son, that they would vote for die nominee of the 
Democratic party, in the last Presidentol dec- 
tion. and tiiat tiiey did so vote on the 8tii day of 
• November is evidenced by the (act of Grover 
Qcvelantf s large majorities, and the mcreascd 
vote for tiie ticket bearing his name, even ui 
States whose electoral votes will be cast m the 
Electoral College for the nominee of the Repub- 
lican party. 
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It is impossible to ascribe this change to in- 
creased emigration and the (act diat recendy natu- 
ralized citizens voted the Democratic ticket In the 
first place, there is no such unanimity of love for 
the Democratic party, as a party, in the breasts 
of die emigrants who have been recentiy natural- 
ized, as to account for their voting unanimously 
die Democratic ticket Again, the number of 
foreigners who have been made, by naturalization, 
citizens of die United States within the laist four 
years is not suflident to account for this tremen- 
dous revolution ; and. further, the greatest gains 
made by the Democratic nominee were not made 
in those sections wherein the gr^test flood of 
emigration has poured. Therefore, it seems con- 
clusive that the nominee of the Democratic party 
received the support of Americans who had for- 
merly voted with the Republican party. 

Now, upon what ground can diis general con- 
version rest ? It was not done by the flaring of 
trumpets, by oratory, or reasoning upon the issues 
as set forth in the platforms of die two parties. It 
is hard to ima^ne many voters being convinced 
of the advantages that would arise under a system 
of State banks. It would seem that that would 
convince few, if any. that the Democratic party 
was more desirable than the Republican party, to 
have in' charge of the (inances of the nation. 
That, as an abstract principle. "* Free Trade.'' or 
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..tariff for revenue only." converted this hurge 
number of former Republican voters, 's a sUte- 
^nt not justified by the vote cast m drfTerent 
^1. nor is it possiUe to find one "-. m «d^ 

hundred who voted the ^^"^""^^^t^^ 
can intelligenUy discuss the subject of Protection 
^ F^ 'Trade and givejatisfactory r«^ for 

r^rferrine Free Trade. The subject is a pcrplex- 
prefernng rrcc ^^^ ^^^ 

ing one, even to those wno u«»^ 

time and study to political economy. 

To show a kck of "n*r"y r**;*^ *;^. 
priests of Democracy on the subject of Pro^ 
Srand Free Trade, one has only to referto A 
«cord of the late and eminent Samud J. ^l 

. X was a most P«>"— "^/^Hl d2i<^ 
.tcrUng member of the party known as the Demc. 
cStic party. On the other hand, we lu^ the 
iSn l^n G. Carlisle. Senator from the Stote of 
K^tJcC who represent, ultra Free Trade^m. 
Er*e Lne d^erence exist, between ^se 
two great journals, in which are •"PPO*!^ J»^ 
.nirro^J Democratic doctrine. -^ pnnaijes^ 
th*. New Yorit Sun, whose editorial is nerc 
quoted, which isanabsoluteProte^-^rg|«.a^^ 

Ae New York »V« ''^^^.^^ iTv, 
quoted, thelas^named paper bemg an abwlute 

nl^S^dX perfectly app^ent to ^^ 
«o.t benighted mind that, with such divergence 
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of opinion among the old-line Democrats, a doc- 
trine not believed in unanimously by them, could 
make but few converts from the ranks of the 
party pledged to Protection. 

Free Trade and State banks were the two 
leading cries in the campaign of the Democrats, 
joined to which was occasionally heard the cry of 
fear of a Force Bill. 

The worthy New York Sun would, doubtless, 
attribute largely the victory to its efforts in calling 
the attention of the public to the Force Bill and 
the danger of its passage if the Republicans 
should gain the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment As a matter of &ct, however, the people 
of the Union had seen the Republicans in power, 
controlling both branches of the National legis- 
lature, and also the executive department of the 
Government ; yet, the people have seen the 
Lodge Bill, known as. the Force Bill, pass the 
Republican House of Representatives, and die a 
doleful death in the Republican Senate, killed by 
the votes of Republican Senators. Therefore, 
that part of the Democratic policy which indicated 
a strenuous objection to the passage of a Force 
Bill, if put in power, could not possibly have a 
great deal of effect in the missionary work done 
by the Democratic managers. Those Republi* 
cans who voted for the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic party, at the last election, could not have 
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been influenced to do so by the arguments ad- 
vanced wfth regard to the Force Bill. 

They had seen Senators of their own, the 
Republican party, kill a Force Bill in the Senate 

' of the United States, and they had no reason to 

-believe but that a recurrence of murder would 
take place should another Force Bill pass the 
House of Representatives and be sent to a Re- 
publican Senate. These three leading features of 
the Democratic party appear most prominendy in 
the campaign. Can any (air man say that any 
one or all of them influenced tliose Republicans 
who voted for Grover Cleveland to change from 
the Republican party and become members of the 
Democratic party ? Is there anything in any one 
of them or alLof them jointly to make a man for- 
sake old associates, old ideas and faiths, and to 
associate himself, by reason of conviction, with 
things that are new ? 

It could not be a matter of reason. It was a 
matter of sentiment And (again repeating) no 

- one seems to understand that to be the case bet- 
ter than the President-elect It was the sentiment 
of detestation upon the part of the masses — the 
" Common People" — for that assumption of dass 
distinction, the attempted introduction of." caste" 

^ in our country by those who are allied to, or who 
had forced themselves upon, the Republican par^. 
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The cold and dammy arms of "caste," in 
which the Republican party was encircled, doomed 
It to defeat All of the great virility with which 
It was endowed when, as Abraham Uncoln's Re- 
publican party, it represented the "Common 
People, was crushed out of it by this venomous 
python, so that when it faced, in 1892, the arrayed 
resentment of the "Common People." it was but 
a shapeless, disfigured form, in which all the 
beauty, purity, and strength with which it was en- 
dowed at the time of its creation had ceased to 
• exist Had the RepubHcan party retained the 
vigor that marked its young manhood before it 
became suffocated by this mass of putrid matter, 
called aristocracy, there would have been another 
story to tell of the election November 8, 1892 

Had the argument been well defined, as it was 
in the last election, with parties of equal meritin die 
eyes of the people, possessing equally the virtues 
and spint of the American people— had we ar- 
rayed upon one tide the Democratic party, with 

I? ?r^f °^ " ^"^ *^'^«' State Banks, and 
No Force Bill, " and upon the other side marshaled 
the Republican hosts under a leader like Uncoln, 
a man of the people, upon whose standard should 
be wntten," Protection for American Industries, 
bound Money Guaranteed by the Faith of the Na- 
toon^and Fair Election," can any one who is fiiir 
doubt as to what the issue would have been ? 
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It was not, November 8, 1 892, a battle between 
the Republican party and the Democratic party, 
and when journals like the New York Stm would 
attempt to yoke the people's will by party prin- 
ciples and party traditions, they are merely pre- 
paring a harness of cobwebs, which public opinion 
will tear asunder, and ring the deadi-knell of the 
Democratic party in so doing. 

The New York JVarU, November loth, pub- 
lishes a remarkable editorial, in which it recites, 
among other things, what this victory does not 
mean. The editorial is given, because, if it be 
correct— and the New York World b certainly 
good authority — then it surely does not mean a 
victory for the Democratic palty, while it does 
mean a victory for the •' Common People," the 
denlocratic masses, and such cries in future as that 
of the New York Sun against an income tax, be- 
cause it b contrary to the Democratic party, will 
be meaningless, inasmuch as the Democratic party 
has. not won this victory, and Grover Qeveland 
was not elected President by the Democratic party. 

Quoting from the New York World, whose 
editorial of Noveqnber loth is printed herewith, 
these sentences occur: "This victory does not 
mean Free Trade." Then, does it mean •• Tariff 
for revenue only" ? which b an expression in the 
Democratic platform, adopted in Chicago, and, 
therefore, if this be a Democratic victory, it must 
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mean what the Democratic pgu^ pledged them- 
selves to in their National Convention at Chicago. 
It does not mean." says the New York WorU, 
the unsetding of industry nor the derangement 
of commerce." Well, but how can we have 
tariff for revenue only without unsetding industry 
and the derangement of commerce ? And, if it 
be a Democratic victory (by Democratic victory 
b meant a victory of the Democratic party), we 
must have such laws made and executed as will 
create a schedule of tariff for revenue only. 

Quoting further from this editorial : '« It does 
not mean dbturbance of what b sound in finance." 
Then how can that portion of the Democratic 
platform, adopted at Chicago, be made consistent 
with the legislation in the future regarding the 
finances of the country ? If the tax of ten per 
cent upon State banks be withdrawn, and thus 
State banks be enabled to issue their notes, how 
will it be possible to prevent "a dbturbance ^ of 
whatever b sound in finance ? 

Now, if this be a victory of the Democratic 
party, such a repeal of the ten per cent penalty 
tax upon State banks must be enacted^-that is, 
if the Democratic party intends to keep faith with 
its constituents. 

TOR THB GOOD OF ALL. 

"If there are honest Republicans who really 
beUeve what their party joumab and speakers 
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have told them — who fear -that Democratic suo- 
ceu in the nation threatens danger or disturbance 
to business — to them we say : '^^ur fears are idle. 
"The majority of the people of the United 
States, representee by die great Democratic ma- 
jority, do not mean injury to themselves. This 
country is their country. Its business interests 
.are their interests. Its prosperity is their pros- 
perity. Its honor and welfare are their concern. 
" This victory does not mean Free Trade. It 
does not mean me unsettling of industry nor the 
derangement of commerce. It does not mean 
disturbance of whatever is sound in finance. 

"The President-elect is the very embodiment 
of conscientious caution. He is preeminently 
conservative. His administration will mean econ- 
omy, reform, retrenchment in every branch of the 
Government 

" The victory does mean putting a stop to the 
riot of extravagance, profligacy, and corruption. 
It means the end of the reign of Plutocracy, It 
means relief from the monstrous robbery of the 
masses by unjust and unnecessary taxation. It 
means a veto upon the lootin? of the Treasury and 
the hideous waste of hundreds — nay, thousands — 
of millions of dollars in the course of a genera- 
tion by unmerited pensions. It does mean lower 
and juster taxes and larger freedom of trade. It 
does mean good money, and good money oidy. 
Our party has triumphed under the happy 
' union of a great issue and a great man. The Re- 
public is stronger for this Democratic victory, 
. The Republicans themselves will be more pros- 
perous, and in the end hap{Her because of it 
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» gnat majority of the Jeople." ■ ^* " 

In Ae concluding paragniph of the above edi- 

tonalofthe »W«„^(„i^ n,X 

h.e«Ne,YorkSt..e,.i,hcon,ide„.blea«oniri^ 
mcnt): 'Our party has triumphed under the 
happy union of a g,»t iasue and a great man '• 
To .tart wth, the issue seem, to have been, 
judpng from aU of Ule preceding. Tariff „„^ 
"de, Free Trade on the other; National banlc. on 
one s.de, State banks on the other; and Force 
Bill as a Idnd of •• Flyer." . •"« rorce 

Wijh r,^ to these "great issue*" there 
was a lack of unanunily among even the ereat 
yiewspapers of the Union, at the head of wluch. 

y'X'S^ ,v'°'^;'''l *'„"""''' F""' Trade New 
Y^ »W and the Protection Ne. York &«. 
W,th regard to d.e "great man" (and there is no - 
"ttmpt to disparage in any manner the President 
elect of this nation), it seems somewhat peculiar to 
u« the term "pat" to designate d«t dtisen of 
the Union who has been selected as chief magis- 
trate of the njtion, in view of the fact that he 
fcad been dubbed the "Stuffed Prophet " by that 
grow organ of Democracy, the New, York £««. 
and was «> heralded through the Union for more 
than a year before his nomination. And when 
four years ago, he sought reelection the New 
York IVcrU killed this "g„=„ man" X S 
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praise. His popularity and. greatness did not 
teem to be recognized by the seventy-two mem- 
bers of the Democratic National Committee who 
represented the State of New York, in the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention at Chicagp, as these 
representatives protested against the nomination 
of their "great" fellow-dtizen, declaring that he 
could not be elected if nominated ; and they repre- 
sented the politics of the Democratic party ; and 
they told the truth as for as the Democratic party 

was concerned. 

By reason of his greatness or his popularity, he 
could not have been elected. But when he came 
before the people, as representing the great mass of 
the " Common People/' then he became great, but 
only great in so (ar as he represented the great- 
ness of the people. 

The politicians of New York State pronounced 
the verdict of all that which is controlled by poli- 
ticians in the Sute of New York, when they 
declared it as their opinion that Grover Cleve- 
land could not carry the Sute of New York. 
They were simply saying what they, the politicians, 
in their little political way, could do. But when 
Grover Qeveland became the representative of 
the "Common People," then the "Common 
People" made him great— fitf greater than could 
the politician have done— and he has sailed into 
office on the favoraUe wind of the opinion of the 
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" Common People." His greatness is only the 
reflected greatness of those whom he represents. 
Inherently, greatness in Grover Qeveland may 
exist, but certainly no evidence of it has yet been 
given. He is great to-day because of the great 
support that Has been given him by the will and 
pleasure of the " Common People." He is no 
more great of himself and in himself than would 
be the rifle in the hands of an expert marksman. 
The masses, the " Common People," represent 
the marksman. Grover Cleveland is merely the 
weapon which they will use tp bring down the. 
animal which has been devouring their substance, 
destroying their homes and happiness. The 
weapon; even though it be the rifle of Davy 
Crockett, would become impotent in the hands of 
the weak and inexperienced. The people are 
powerful, and they will render great the weapon 
which they wield. The people are skillful. For 
many centuries, as the preceding chapters re- 
count, in the history of all nations, the people 
have become trained and skillful in the use of 
their power. ^ 

The President-elect has it within his reach to 
achieve greatness as the willing and trusty weapon 
of the masses, the " Common People," by whom 
he was elected And wherever the " Common 
People," the masses, have found a weapon un- 
trustworthy, they have cast it aside as readily and 
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. qoiddy, and lecured another, as the ordinary 
.hunter of the wild animal would do. 

The " Conunon People " have been engaffed 
in a chase after thii wild animal, tbu destructive 
beas^ called "caste," sham aristocracy, and over- 
accumulation of wealth. They 'imagine that they 
' have secured a good weapon in the man of their 
choice November last And, should it become 

' - evident that they have been mistaken, bis great- 
ness will cease to be as soon as the great power 

' by which he is supported &lls away from him. 
It is not well to call a man great until he is 
dead. Had Benedict Arnold died after the Battle 
of Saratoga, he would have gone down in history 
as one of the great heroes of the Revolution. 

Grover Cleveland was elected, contnuy to 
Ae expectations expressed (and ekpressed hon- 
esdy) by the seventy-two most influential Demo- 
cratic politicians of the State of New York. He 
carried the State represented by these sagacious 
poliddans by more than 40,000 majori^. And 
it was all done, independently of the politicians, 
by the will of the "C6mmon People" — not by 
the Democradc party. For upon what issue, 
possibly, could converts have been made by the 
pditicians } 

• From the standpoint of politician^ and from 
past experience, that eminent Democratic orator, 
^ Hon. Bourke Cockran, was perfecdy correct 
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when he stated in Chicago, in his famous speech 
before the National Democratic Convention, that 
Grover Cleveland was the most popular man in 
the country on every day in the year, excqit elec- 
tion day. This was said, honesdy and sincerely, 
by a leading light of the political worid of the 
Democratic party. Mr. Cockran could not fore- 
tell that the great Democratic masses, the " Com- 
mon People," would utilize any one who might 
happen to be chosen as the weapon of destruc- 
tion which the "Common People" would use io 
die chase after die object of tiaeir resentment, that 
brute, represented by " Chappie" on Broadway, 
the Astors, Vanderbilts, Rockefellers, and Goulds 
— the sham aristocracy. 

Mr. Cockran has, since the election, doubdess 
realized that, as a politician of the State of New 
York, he is jusdy eminent for his sagacity and 
wisdom, as well as his eloquence ; bu^ as a judge 
of what the peoplb will do, he is as unreliable in 
his judgment as the veriest babe in swaddling 
dotiaes. 

He was talking in Chicago, as was the honm-- 
afale Governor of die State of New York, and 
others for the Democratic party, which could mot 
and DID NOT elect Grover Qeveland. When, 
dierefore, after the election of Grover Qeveland. 
diat Democratic party, as represented by the New 
Yofk Shh, assumes to dictate to the par^ of the 
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people, who, independently of the Democratic 
party as a political organization, but acting only 
as "Common People," have elected a chief mag- 
istrate and representatives to represent them, the 
"Common People," it is simply bidding for the 
extinction of the power of that political party 
known as the Democratic party, with whom, on 
this occasion, the '* Common People " have acted, 
for purposes of their own, and to achieve ends 
which they consider desirable. 

Should it be assumed by those elected No- 
vember 8, 1892, to represent the people in the 
government of the nation, that they were elected 
because they were Democrats — or, rather, mem- 
bers of the Democratic political party — then it 
would become their duty, as honest men, pledged 
to support the views entertained and expressed 
by the makers of the platform of the Democratic 
National Convention at Chicago, to repeal all 
existing tariff laws, until the amount received 
from duties would only be sufficient to defray the 
expenses of the Government In other words, 
having a tariff for revenue only, and not for pro- 
tection ; but, inasmuch as the expenses of the 
Government are as great or greater to-day than 
its income, it would mean that the " Common 
Peoplei'' who voted for the nominee of the Dem- 
ocratic party, have simply swapped horses in 
crossincr a stream, without benefiting themselves 
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in any particular. The Government must have 
money to defray its expenses, and iC practically, 
the present tariff is only furnishing a sufficient 
revenue to defray the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, where is it possible to reform it, so as to 
lighten the burden of taxation now imposed upon 
the " Common People " ? This is all upon the 
assumption that the Democratic party claim that 
it was that peculiar plank in their platform, 
"Tariff for Revenue Only," that gave them the 
victory last November. Then the tariff would 
remain as it is, as we need every dollar of the in- 
come of the nation to defray its expenses. 

Should the Democratic party assume that it 
was that peculiar part of dieir platform which 
demanded a repeal of the ten per cent penalty 
tax for the State banks, then, by the repeal (to 
which they are pledged) of the said penalty tax 
of ten per cent. State banks would spring into 
existence, issuing their own notes, as was the 
practice before the National Banking Act was 
enacted What great good to the "Common 
People " could grow out of this change in the 
currency of the nation (that would apparently be 
the only thing, if the Democratic party is con- 
vinced that its nominees were elected because of 
the virtues contained in their platform), that can 
possibly be carried into execution by the incoming 
Government? The suggestioa of an increase in 
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the internal revenue tax levied upon alcohol 
would not .be productive of an increase in the 
revenue derived from this source, as past expe- 
rience, both in this country and in Europe, has 
demonstrated that increased taxes upon any arti- 
cle decrease the consumption of said article, and, 
therefore, decrease the revenue. 

The perplexing question, therefore, that will 
confront those who believe that the Democratic 
Party was elected to power, is: How can we 
adhere to the platform of the Democratic party, 
and at the same time benefit, in the slightest de- 
gree, the people of the nation ? For even the 
most egotistical Democrat will understand, and 
does understand, that the people of the nation, 
having placed in the hands of those men whom 
they have chosen, the entire control of the affiurs 
of the nation ; that they, the " Common People " 
of the nadon, will not be satisfied with merely 
holding things as they are. That would be merely 
a shifting of scenes without changing the play on 
the stage of public aflairs. Something must be 
done, in addition to the mere putdng out of one 
set of ofKce-holders of the Republican party and 
putting in another set of office-holders of the 
Democratic party. The "Common People" of 
America, the masses, are not ofKce-seekers. They 
desire something more than the mere changing 
of the political iSuth of their ^Postmasters United 
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States Marshals, and other Federal office-hold- 
ers. 

If the Democratic party, now in power, fails to 
do anything except shift the scene and change 
office-holders, then the Democratic party will be 
relegated to that dismal slough of despondency, 
at the next election, in which the Republican 
party is now submerged. The people will elect, 
by some political name, a party who unll perform 
something for the people's benefit 

It is almost impossible to reduce the tariff 
without running the government into debt It is 
impossible to increase the internal revenue tax to 
supply the deficiency. Then, if the Democratic 
party believes in lower duties and decreased tariff 
what other course b open for it? What other 
course is fair to the poor '' Common People" of 
America than td pass an income tax to supply the 
needs of the nation ? It is perfectiy useless to 
talk about abolishing the pensions to any amount 
sufficient to create any perceptible impression 
upon the decrease in the income of the nation, 
should the tariff be materially reduced. It is ut- 
terly worthless to argue the subject The time is 
wasted. Pension frauds — if any exist — should be 
at once abolished. But any attempt to repeal any 
existing legislation with regard to the pensions of 
the old soldiers of the Union would simply be met 
by such a howl of indignation as to make a step 
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of dm nature impracticable. Whatever sums 
have been given, and whatever obligations have 
been incurred, by the Federal Government in the 
last four years (except firauds which may possibly 
have been perpetrated), must continue to exist 
until time shall have relieved the Federal Gov- 
ernment from its obligations to the old veterans 
of the Civil War. 

We must have money for internal improve- 
ments, for our navy, and for our pensions. We 
cannot procure the money if we materially reduce 
the tariil except in one way, and that is by an in- 
come tax, which necessarily must be a graded 
one. The people of America will not stand a 
general income tax, wherein one man with an 
income of a million dollars per annum can pay 
two per cent, and the man whose income is only 
two thousand dollars per annum shall pay also 
the same percentage upon his small income. 
That would be obviously un&ir to the poor man, 
to whom two per cent from his small income 
would represent an inconvenience to him greater 
than fifty per cent would to the man with an in- 
come of a million. 

If the Democratic party assume to have won 
this victory, then let them proceed upon the 
platform adopted at Chicago, which will result 
practically in notiiing being accomplished. If 
Grov<br Cleveland has been elected solely for his 
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*' greatness,** and by reason of his immense per- 
sonal popularity, then let him gather the Reform 
Club with one arm and Tammany Hall with the 
other. This trinity of greatness, purity, and bright- 
ness will be sufficient for his administration, but 
nothing will be done. 

I( as the facts are, or seem to be — and the 
vote indicates the correctness of the position — 
Grover Cleveland and the Democratic party have 
been put into power by the '• Common People** 
because they represented to the minds of the 
"Common People** the opposition to "caste," 
sham aristocracy, and great accumulation of 
wealth, and not by the mugwumps and the kid- 
gloved gendemen of the Reformed Club or the 
Tammany Heelers,, then, if Grover Geveland and 
the Democratic party recognise their election to 
be the result of the votes, not alone of the faith- 
ful of the Democratic fitith, but of the " Common 
People,** let something be done that may enable 
the " Common People** to realise their hopes and 
expectations— then, at the end of Grover Qeve- 
Iand*s four years of administration, he having 
performed the wishes of the " Common People,*' 
let us pronounce him great. 

If Ae Democratic party, widi the President at 
its head, will now utteriy throw to the wind old 
traditions and principles of the Democratic party, 
and give no heed to the howling of the Democratic 
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press, but comply with the mandates of the 
people, that they should be relieved from this m- 
cubus which is crushing them— over-accumulation 
' of wealth, centraliration of capittl, and sham 
aristocracy ; the only possible way, without re- 
sorting to measures obnoxious to the American 
mind— confiscation and Uke enactments— is by a 
graded income tax, which wiU throw the burden 
of the Government where it belongs,—*. *., upon 
the shoulders of those who have become fat and 
lusty by feeding upon the blood of the nation. 
And. in proportion as the burden of taxation is 
laid upon those ample shoulders, it may be lifted 
from the crushed and suffering poor of the body 

politic . . r u --J 

The mere utterance and repetiuon of the wow 
" reform " is meaningless. Saying the word does 
not make any reformation. When Grover Qcv^ 
land was elected eight years ago, he was elected 
upon the " Reform " cry. The people were then 
suffering from this "class" infliction, and they 
gave vent to their feelings by the election of 
QeveUnd. It had been so often repeated that 
there was great corruption in the Republican 
party, that the people expected a wonderful ex- 
posure of corruption and a great reformation in 
the affiiirs of the nation. Nothing was done. No 
corruption was exposed. The ledgers, of &e 
nation seemed to have been accurately kept No 
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crime was unearthed, and nothing was accom- 
plished The very plausible excuse was oflered 
that the Republican party still controlled the 
Senate of the United States, and made abortive 
any attempt at reformation, or the accomplishment 
of any relief for the " Common People." 

Now, upon this occasion, Grover Qeveland, 
after a vacation of four years, has been called 
once again by the " Common People " to com- 
mand the Ship of State. Both mates and the 
whole crew have been placed under his command. 
They believe of him what the New York WcrU 
November I'jth, here gives us : — 
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" The ' Stuffed Prophet ' — that is the nickname 
bestowed upon Mr. Cleveland by the newspaper 
organ of plutocracy, which has for years professed 
Democracy for the purpose of betraying it 

*' The name was bestowed in derision. It was 
the fiivorite invention of a malice which mistakes 
insolence for wit It was intended for ridicule, 
but, rightly viewed, it is a title to be worn as an 
honor. 

'' It is an honor to Mr. Cleveland, that he has 
never had or merited the approval of the New 
York Sun. It is a credit to mm that that journal 
^is chief among those to whom General Braeg 
referred when he said, 'We love him for the 
enemies he has made.* 

'!' And there is fitness in the nickname, too. 
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«• Mr. Qcvcland was a true prophet when he 
set the face of Democracy towards reform, fore- 
seeing that the country would in due time demand 
it He had the gift of the seer, when at the 
Washington Centennial banquet, he avowed his 
un&ltenng confidence in the wisdom of the people 
who had so recently overthrown his cause, and 
his assurance that they would soon come to a 
juster view, and vote down the policy of monopoly 
and dass privilege and oppressve taxation. They 
have done it this year. 

" And this prophet is stuffed. 

" He is stuffed with ihe virtue which accepts 
public office only as a public trust ; 

" Stuffed with the honor which refuses to • pal- 
ter in a double sense * with words, or even to keep 
silence when — as at the time c[f the silver craze — 
frank utterance seems to promise only destruction 
for his own and his party's ambitions ; 

*' Stuffed with sturdy common-sense which 
*sees clear and .thinks straight,' and so com- 
miends itself to the • plain people ' who love the 
right and seek justice ; 

•• Stuffed with a foresight unsurpassed by that 
of any statesman of ou r time ; 

••Stuffed with a purity of patriotism which 
views place and power merely as opportunities to 
render service to the country ; 

••Stuffed with unprecedented majorities, the 
eager tributes of tiie people in testimony of their 

, approval ; 

••Stuffed with the confidence of his countty- 

^ men, who have called him again into their service 

in order that wrongs may be righted, oppressions 
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overthrown, errant tendencies checked, and that 

Sivemment of the people, by the people, and for 
e people may hot perish from the land ; 
'• Stuffed with the Democracy that means all 
this, for truly — 

•• The next President is a Democrat" 



If, as we hope, ••Grover Geveland is stuffed 
with the virtue which accepts public office only as a 
public trust," then he will accept his office as Pre^- 
dent of the United States as a trust from the 
••Common People " of our country, and not from 
the political party who nominated him, — i. ^., the 
Democratic party ; he will accept the trust con- 
fided in him by the Democracy in its broadest 
sense — ^the •• Common People " of the land. 

If he be •• stuffed with honor," in accepting 
that trust, he will do so with full cognizance of the 
&ct that in honor bound he is to acquit himself in 
his high office to which he has been called by the 
•• Common People" of America, as will best satisfy 
them, and remove those crying evils which call 
aloud from the hearthstone of every Common 
Man in America. The most objectionable of all 
the evils, and the one most prominendy considered 
by the voter last November, was the existence of 
an attempted class distinction in our country. 

If he is ••stuffed," as God grant he is, ••with 
sturdy common-sense, which sees cleariy and 
thinks straiirht and so commends itself to the 
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plain people who love the right and seek justicet'' 
his sturdy common-sense will teach him that he 
has been elected by the ''plain people," and he 
will ''think straight," that the "plain peoples- 
want such legislation and the execution of such 
legislation as may relieve them — not in pocket- 

~ book, but in feeling — from the assumption of a 
superiority upon the part of the wealthy worship- 
ers at the throne of " caste," and to that end a 
.graded income tax will be productive of more 
good and be more efficacious in the accomplish- 
ment of an object so near to the " plain people 
who love right and seek justice," that it made the 
plain " Common People " forget old affiliations 
last November— old ties and ' associations — and 
vote for the President-elect and the political party 
by which he was nominated. 

If he be "stuffed with a purity of patriotism 

, which views place and power merely as opportu- 
nities to render service to the country," then 
when his term of office shall have expired, having 
rendered that service to the country, and the 
," Common People " of the country, to do which 
he was elected President by the " plain people," 

- he will have endeared himself so to the patriotic 
"plain people" of the land, having &ithfully kept 
the trust reposed in him by the people, that his 
name shall gp down in die records of the nation 
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assodated with the names of Washington. Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, and Lincoln. 

Grover Qeveland is certainly " stuffed " with 
the confidence of his countrymen, who have 
called him again into their service, in order that 
wrongs may be righted,, oppression overthrown 
arrant tendencies checked, and that "the govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, may not perish from the land" Ut us 
hope that this confidence is well placed, and that 
now, when he may call to his assisunce both 
branches of the national legislature, he will right 
those wrongs, and overthrow the oppression of 
which the people complain; and the chiefest of 
these IS the accumukition of vast sums of money 
«n the hands of &milies and persons, which cre- 
ates a danger to " the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people." 

The people do believe that he is " stuffed 
wiA true democracy, in its broadest sense," else 
they never would have elected him. And how 
«n that true democracy be exhibited better than 
by suggesting such legislation as wiU cast the 
burden of taxation upon that class who can so 
«^ay bear it-that class which have rendered - 
ftemselves so entirely obnoxious to the •• Common 
People" of America, those "plain people, who 
love ^ nght and seek justice," and who, loving 
the right; have sought justice by calling him to 
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the position of Executive of the nation ? How 
can Grover acvcland better right the wrongs of 
the "Common People" than by urging, as chief 
of the party in power, die passage of a graded 
income tax, whidi would certainly meet with the 
approval of the " Common People." by whom he 
was elected, that thereby funds might be furnished 
for defraying the expenses of the nation, and thus 
relieving the burden cast upon the "Common 
People,'' at the same time preventing a continu- 
tion of this much-to-be-feared accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of a few in our country. 

A double object would be thus accomplished : 
First, the primary consideration for which they 
yoted, the abolition of "caste," sham aristocracy, 
. would be brought about by preventing vast in- 
comes being enjoyed by individuals or families, 
and the consequent idleness, luxury, selfishness, 
sensuality, and snobbishness attendant upon the 
enjoyment of vast incomes, where the recipient 
remains in idleness. Second, it would afford a 
cure and relief for the present excessive system 
of taxadon which &lls so heavily upon the general 
mass of the people. Thus, at one time, and by 
one measure (perfecdy consistent with the will of 
the people by whom he was elected), Grover 
Cleveland could right most of the wrongs, and 
give relief to the "Common People,'^the "plain 
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people '' (so called by the New York World), by 
whom he has been chosen as chief. 

There is no need to mince matters upon this 
subject It is plainly and obviously the duty of 
Grover Geveland to give some outward and 
visible sign of the inward and spiritual grace 
which is in him. There is no time to waste in 
this matter. Grover Geveland understands too 
well that he was not elected by the Democratic 
party ; that he will have the support of the party 
of the people, call it by what name you will. The 
Populists, representing, as they do, some of the 
grievances of the " plain " " Common People,'* 
will act with Grover Cleveland's party, the party 
of the " Common People." 

The New York World furnishes an admirable 
article upon the subject, '' Why Are They Natural 
Allies?" speaking of the Populists. Because 
they are the party of the plain " Common People,'* 
who, along with the Democratic party, will con- 
trol the legislation of the nation, Grover Cleve- 
land represents this army of "Allies." as surely 
as did Wellington, at the Battie of Waterloo, and 
the " Common People " will expect him to defeat, 
"horse, foot, and dragon," the enemy — ^the sham 
aristocracy, the representatives of "caste," and 
the monopoly of money, who have, like Napoleon, 
carried devastation and destruction into our 
country ; just as Napoleon did into every country 
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' of Europe. Grover Cleveland will have the as- 
sistance of these " Natural Allies," the Populists, 
which is indicated in the timely article below, from 
the New York Worlds of December 15, 1892 : — 

'*The Populists in the next Senate will be the 
.. natural allies of the Democrats on the most im« 
*' portant mauers that will come before Congress. 
" The Democrats and the Populists fused in 
several of the Western States. They' will to- 
gether control several of the legislatures. The 
third party has no affiliation widi the Republicans. 
It is composed in the main of voters who have 
become disgusted with Republican rule. 

The Republicans cannot rely upon retaining 
grip on the Senate by the votes of the men 
who have overthrown them at the West" 

If Grover Geveland and the party which nom- 
inated him will but once recognize, and at atue, 
that they did not triumph by reason of the con- 
version of old Republicans to the doctrines enun- 
ciated in the Democratic platform, at Chicago^ 
but will now prompdy come to the conclusion, 
^hich is so obvious, that they were elected by the 
"Common People," for the plain purpose of 
righting those wrongs which the people have en- 
dured in silence, then it will be impossible for 
Republican newspapers to claim that they arp " at 
sea innthout a chart" They are ''at sea without 
a chart'* at present, because the Democratic 
party, under the whip and spur of Democratic 
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newspapers, driving them to cling on to Demo- 
cratic principles, and to hold to Democratic doc- 
trine, will prevent Grover Qevdand and the 
Democratic party firom taking any action which 
would furnish relief to the people. The New 
York Sun, under the able and magnificent man- 
agement of Hon. Charles A. Dana, cries for Pro- 
tection and against the Income Tax ; while that 
most potential newspaper, the New York World, 
also Democratic, under the control of the Hoa ^ 
Joseph Pulitzer, inveighs against Protection and 
in fiivor of an Income Tax. Torn by the dissen- 
sions in its own ranks, the Democratic party, if it 
attempts to cling on to the old ideas, will simply 
do nothing ; a$ul that is what ths peopU fear. 

Now is the occasion for Grover Cleveland to 
prove himself to be a '' great " man. Now is the 
time for those representatives, elected by the will 
of the people, to demonstrate to the people that 
they are willing servants, and that " public office 
ii a public trust"; that, as trustees of the will of 
die people, they will comply with the request of 
the people. And the request has gone forth to g^ve 
relief to the people from this tumor which has 
grown upon die body politic— "caste," snobbery, 
and sham aristocrat, and the attendant evil 
which was the cause of the tumor— excessive tax* 
adon and dass legislation. Throw old doctrines 
and principles of the Democratic party to die 
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. winds. Cleveland, the next House of Repreien- 
. tatives» and the Senate of the United States were 
not elected and selected upon old principles, 
which were part of the constitution of the Dem- 
ocratic party. They were elected upon a broad 
democracy, and if they will adopt the will of the 
people, their wants and needs, and apply such 
remedies as the people may demand, then will it 
be impossible for Republican writers, who wield a 
, trenchant pen like that of the HoA. John A. 
CockeriU, to truthfully say: "The incoming 
party is at sea without a chart" 

The New York W&rld, of December 1 1 th. says 
of Grover Cleveland's speech, that its generalities 
are eminently sound and patriotic, and that he as- 
serts that the people can be trusted and that they 
know what they want, which is here given : — 

''Those who looked for any definite sutement 
of his policy from the President-elect in his speech 
at the Reform Club banquet last night will be dis- 
appointed. Mr. Cleveland evidently thinks, and 
probably correcdy, that the dme for this has not 
yet come. 

"But Mr. Qeveland's generalities are emi- 
nendy sound and patriodc Especially excellent 
is his sturdy assertion of the good Democratic 
doctrine that the people can be trusted, that they, 
know what they want, and are endded to have 
their will respected. Contrasted with the current 
RepuUican talk that the voters have been be- 
fooled for three years and are bent on turning the 
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profifress of their country backward, Mr. Cleve- 
unas robust patriotism and finith are eminendy 
refreshing. 

" The spirit in which he contemplates the re- 
sponsibility soon to be placed upon him and his 
party is equally admirable. Inere is neither 
shrinking nor boastfulness, but a calm courage 
characteristic of the man and befitting the occa- 
sion. It is to be hoped that Mr. Cleveland's ad- 
monition to and defence of economy, as something 
about whidi " there is nothing shabby or discref 
itaUe," will not be lost upon the present Con- 



This fills us with hope, we "Common People,*' 
who regard the World as a leading light in the 
Democratic firmament of journalism. It is like a 
bow of promise set in the heavens of the future, 
and especially when, upon the succeeding day, 
the World, which voices the sentiments of the 
Democratic party, publishes the following : — 

"A monopoly organ declares that an income tax 
is * undemocratic' It says that ' the only excuse 
for the income tax was that it was a war measure,* 
and asks: 'What excuse can be given for re- 
imposing it?' 

"The excuse of necessity. The government 
is confronted with the condition of an empty treas- 
ury and a demand for tariff reduction twice made 
by the people. Either one of these things may 
make new taxes necessary. Combined, they are 
almost certain to do to. 

««With an annual expenditure of over $220,- 
000^000 due to the war (for pensions and interest 
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Upon the puUic debt) a choice in war taxes would 
£ul on a graded income tax upon every principle 
of economy and justice. 

" It is surely Democratic to tax luxuries rather 
than necessaries, superfluities rather than essen- 
tials. As one of tne speakers at the Reform 
Gub said : 'Any tax on what men have is better 
than a tax on what men need.' It cannot be un- 
democratic to tax those who are best able to pay, 
to apportion public burdens in a manner to cause 
the least harclship to the greatest number. 

''A graded income tax is the coming tax if the 
expenditures of the government are to continue 
anywhere near the present mark." 

It is with hope and trustfulness that we regard 
the future. 

Here is a spectacle presented before us by 
two of the Democratic newspapers of New York 
City — the stronghold of Democracy in the Union 
is New York City— one arrayed on the side of 
. Ptotecdon and against a graded income tax, the 
other, of equal prominence and position, arrayed 
on the side of Free Trade and a graded income 
tax. Now, let the members of the Democratic 
party view this picture^ presented to the " Com- 
mon People'* of America, and ask themselves : 
For what did the people vote November 8, 1892 ? 
. Did they vote with the New York Sun when they 
voted for Grover aeveland,.or did they vote with 
Ae New York World when they cast their ballots 
fer the President-elect? Common-sense, coounon 
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reason, would indicate to the most superficial that 
they voted neither with the New York .Si^r nor 
the New York World, nor the Democratic party. 

This is not a victory of the Democratic party I 
And it cannot be said too forcefully that this vic- 
tory don not belong to the Democratic party 1 It 
is a VICTORY OP THE PEOPLE, who demanded a sup- 
pression and an extinguishing of the wrongs that 
had been inflicted upon them. They voted out ' 
West with the Populist party on the same basis 
as they voted with the Democratic party in the 
East and South. It was anything— call it by what 
name you please— so that that thing, when elected, 
should be a party of the people. 

Don't insist upon a revivification of the doc- 
trines of the Democratic part^. The people have 
spoken for themselves, and dieir voices must be 
heard through the representatives selected by 
them in the halls of Congress. During the next 
four years, Grover Cleveland must execute the 
WILL OP THE PEOPLE. He has been elected by no 
party. The Populists will be his '' natural allies," 
because they represent the People, as he does. 
He need not remain ''at sea without a chart" one 
day or hour, only follow the will of the people I 
They have placed their heels of disapprobation 
upon ''caste" and sham aristocracy and die at- 
tempt to engraft it upon American 'society. They 
have placed the nail erect and have given Grover 
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Gevdand the hammer. Now let him drive it 
home I And we will stud the coffin of dead 
"caste" so full of nails that the shaking skeleton, 
borrowed from Europe, will never have a resur- 
rection in our country. There is only one effec- 
tual way to accomplish the end desired — the 
eternal entombment of this multi-lived creature— 
and that is by the infliction of such an income tax 
as win prevent tiie possibility of tiie existence of 
a thing like " Chappie" on Broadway, and make 
America an undesirable field for the coroncted 
sportsmen of Europe to hunt in for matrimonial 
game, and prevent ti»e accumulation of fortunes 
that would arouse a feeling of cupidity in the 
weazen chests of the puppified lords and degene- 
rate descendants of Europe's nobility, whose 
greatest pride is in the " Bar SinUter " b their 

armorial bearings. 

' Why is delay in the execution of the wdl of 
the people necessary? Grover Qeveland is 
' thoroughly convinced tiut he was elected, not by 
the Democratic party, but by the people at large. 
The first step in die right direction would be this— 
as soon as Grover Qeveland assumes die office 
of Pi«sident of the United Stotes— (that is. 
President of die nation, by die will of the " Com- 
mon People"), to dien and at once take such 
steps as would quickly afford die reUef the 
•'Common People" expect of him and his 
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administration. Will the cry of the Republican 
newspapers, that "the Democratic party will 
do nothing/' prove correct? It is only for four 
years that this man of the people, Grover Cleve- 
land, can occupy the position to which he has 
been called* by the '' plain " people of America, 
After his induction into office, the ''Conunon 
People ** will expect that not one single day will 
be wasted in the execution of their wishes. 
"Twice in the election of Congress the people 
have decreed a reform in taxation and other 
changes in the policy of the government" And 
the people will not permit any further delay in 
the matter. The people, in the most pronounced 
manner, have exhibited their determination to 
bring about certain changes and a certain kind of 
reformation. Every hour that it is delayed is 
pregnant with jdanger to the Democratic party. 

The closing sentence taken from the New 
York Worlds of December loth, seems full of 
meat — "The way to reform is to reform." All 
die platitudes and promises ever uttered would 
not be a reformation. The people, by an over- 
whelming majority, have decreed that there shall 
be a reformadon in taxation, and with regard to 
the. social life of the American people, which has 
been made unhappy by the introduction of foreign 
mannerisms. The way to begin is to begm^ and 
the sooner the better. 
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The calling of an extra session of Congress is 
but a minor dctaU where the will of sixty-five 
million people has been expressed in the positive 
manner that it was on November 8th, 1892. The 
great Democratic dailies of the Union, like Kil- 
kenny cats, are fighting over litde matters, seem- 
ingly losing sight entirely of the truth of the case, 
i. €^ that this is not a Democratic victory, but a 
victory of the people. And the sooner the wrongs 
of which the people complain are righted, so 
much sooner will end the sorrow> sufferings and 
die oppression of the people. Whether there 
should be an extra session or not, it is hardly 
worth while for two great dailies like the New 
York World and New York Herald to quarrel 
over The people have said : It is well that certain 
things be done. "Then, if it be well that it be 
done, it is well diat it be done quickly." 

In concluding this chapter, it is desirable to 
have it distincdy understood that this volume was 
not written or intended as a Democratic after- 
math campaign argument If it be incomprehen- 
sible with the mass of the people who may read 
diis book, that it was written from a broad dein- 
ocradc standpoint, and not firom a Democratic 
party standpoint, that it is to be regretted. It 
has not been the aim of the author to &11 pros- 
trate at the feet of die Hon. Grover Cleveland, 
the President-elect of the nation, further than to 
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believe and trust in his promises and integrity, 
and his manliness of character, and to await the 
result of his actions, with regard to the will of the 
people, pronounced the 8th day of November, 
1892, in their selection of him as their represen- 
tative. Should the Hon. Grover Geveland, Pres- 
ident-elect of the Union, by the will of the " Com- 
mon, ' plain ' People " of America, prove himself 
to be all that the people believe, should he fulfill 
the trust reposed in him, as did Thomas Jefferson, 
Andrew Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln, then 
with earnestness and sincerity would the author 
lend his voice to the anthem that would go up in 
his praise from the mouths of the " Common 
People," saying: ''Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant ; great hast been thy trust, and in 
such manner hast thou executed the trust that diy 
name shall be handed down, in the records of 
history, to be read by future generations of Amer* 
icans as The Great Grover Cleveland. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

^ Wn A DBRAT OF ABRAHAM UNGOUf's RBPUBU- 

CAN PARTY. 

Thb "Grand Old Ptrty," which sprkng from 
American intdligence and the advancement of 
ctrilization, iuUy armed, like Minerva from the 
brain of Jupiter I 

That transcendant glory which will ever sur- 
round tfie name of the Republican party with a 
halo» was not forever submerged beneath the 
'flood of indignant votes, November 8, 1892. 
That party which, by its deeds, shall ever live in 
the gratefol recollection of the American heart, 
was not vanquished in the fight November last 

The symmetry, beauty, and virtues so pre- 
eminent in the party of Abraham Lincoln in i86c^ 
^ will ever present a spectacle for the admiration of 
tiie " plain •• "Common People" of America. 
They loved the Republican party in iWo, and 
cast their votes for it because it represented 
diem— the plain «' Common People'' ; because 
die candidate of the Republican party, Abraham 
Lincoln, was one of diem, the "Common Peo- 
ple'*; because in die right hand of the Republic 
.can party was carried die standard %A ifimHtf 



and imandpatum; because in their standard- 
bearer, Abraham Lincoln, the plain people recog- 
nized a typical man of the " Common People.'' 
" Mudsillism " was synonymous to them with, the 
term "Common People.^ The industrial and 
laborial North was aroused to righteous indigna- 
tion by the assumption of a social superiority on 
the part of the cavaliers, the believers in '' caste," 
in the Soudi. The Republican party, led by that 
wonderful creation of the American soil and the 
air of freedom, Abraham Lincoln, won the batda 
of the equality of man in 1861-65. Following 
still the guiding star which had left its reflected 
glory upon die horizon even after it had descended 
into die tomb made by the assassin, the people 
of the Union elected the victorious general, 
Ulysses S. Grant, to the office of Chief Executive 
of the nation. Believing in and trusting the man 
who had been a friend to Abraham Lincoln, when 
he was surrounded by a multitude of dangers, 
diey cheerfully re-elected the victorious General 
Grant to be the President of the people for a 
second term. 

Slowly, but none the less surely, had been 
going on, during General Grant's administration, 
the disintegration of those principles that made 
the party of Abraham Lincoln great in the eyes 
of the '* Common People " of the Union. After 
twice enjoying the exalted position of Chief 
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Magistrate of the nation. General Giant was caUed 
upon to surrender his office to a successor. So 
great had been the inroads of decay upon that 
sterling honesty of the Republican party— -that 
Republican party which had been planted by the 
loving hands of Lincoln in the breasts of die 
American peojde— that President Hayes suc- 
ceeded General Grant, as a Republican Presi- 
denti only by concessions made in the interests 
of peace by a great statesman, Samuel J. Tilden, 
The weakening influence of the barnacles 
growing upon that stalwart tree of Republicanism, 
and which had been washed there by the ocean 
tide of prosperity that had surged upon our 
nation, was felt m the campaign between Hayes 
and Tilden. And let all good Americans, Repub- 
licans as well as Democrats, uncover their heads 
in speaking of a man like Tilden, who was a man 
of die people, thought of die people, and of the 
horrors of civil war. Each succeeding adminis- 
tration tended but to weaken the hold of that 
good old Republican party, that Grand Old Party I 
(and it gives us pleasure to say it) upon the hearts 
of the American people, because the barnacles 
which had clung on to the life-giving* roots of the 
stalwart oak of Republicanism and the Grand 
Old Party — those barnacles of sham aristocracy, 
believers in ''caste'' and dass disdnction, the 
wealthy— had managed to sap the strength of die 
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vigorous young tree planted by Abraham Lin- 
coln, until, deformed, it presented a spectacle 
obnoxious to the eyes of the " Common People '' 
of America. 

The first decisive evidence of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the people was given in the election of 
Grover Cleveland in 1884. 

While Burchard, with that remarkaUe allitera- 
tion, " Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion," is accred- 
ited with having caused the defeat of James G. 
Blaine, the impression made upon the " Common 
People " by the spectacle of that dinner of million- 
aires, called the '' Belshazsar feast," at which the 
nominee of the Republican party, James G. Blaine, 
occupied a seat, was much greater than the howl- 
ing of "Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion," by an 
obscure preacher. 

The Republican party had ceased to represent 
to the minds of the plain '' Common People " what 
it had originally represented. There had grown 
upon that party the fruit of evil, in the shape of a 
moneyed class, who assumed to be better than the 
plain ''Common People" of America. Hence, 
James G. Blaine, with all his personal popularity, 
magnetism, and magnificent record, was unable to 
secure, from the ranks of the '* Common People," 
the votes necessary to elect him President 

The defeat of Grover Cleveland by Presklent 
Harrison was brought about (and there can be no 
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doubt of it) largely by the use of money, secured 
as contributions from the moneyed class to per- 
petuate the control of the Republican party in the 
Federal Government, thinking that by so doing 
the power and assumption of social superiority 
upon the part of believers in "caste,*' who cared 
nothing about the principles of the original Abra- 
ham Lincoln Republican party, and who were as 
far beneath it in patriotism, honesty, and truth as 
the earth is beneath the heavens, would also be 
perpetuated. 

There is not a shadow of doubt, and even the 
most prejudiced slave of political "bossism'' will 
be forced to admit, that Pre^dent Harrison has 
filled his high office with dignity ; that he is an 
honest, patriotic, representative American. He 
has kept faidi with the American public, as far as 
was possible for him to do so, in die execution of 
,the laws enacted by the legislative bodies of the 
nation. His renominadon was but the natural 
consequence of his administradon. 

The RepuUican party certainly • entered the 
campaign of 1892 opposed by a divided Demo- 
cradc press, a divided Democradc party, upon die 
supposed and allq^ed great issue of the campaign 
•—that is, Protecdon and Free Trade. 

To illustrate that point, compare the New 
York tSMf, believing in Protecdon, with the New 
York World, believing in Free Trade. 
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The American people for intelligence will 
average as highly as the people of any other 
nadon, but they are not all polidcal economists. 
They had not, even during the four years and 
with all "the campaign of education," become 
suffidendy instructed to form a decided opinion 
upon the informadon acquired by them with 
regard to the quesdons of polidcal economy 
involved in the discussion of Protecdon and Free 
Trade. 

It is perfecdy ridiculous to hear it asserted 
that the people of the United States voted against 
the Republican party in sufficient numbers to 
create a polidcal revoludon by reason of the &ct 
that they had learned sufficient to become con- 
vinced, founding their convicdon upon informadon 
and reason, that Free Trade was preferable to 
Protection. 

The average American voter would be as lost 
in an argument upon the subject of polidcal 
economy as would a disputant regarding a legal 
proposidon who had never heard of Blackstone 
or Kent, because the average American ddzen 
has never read one line of Adam Smith, John 
Stewart Mill, or, in &ct, any of the hand-books of 
polidcal economy. 

The condusion to be drawn from the asser 
don that t^e people of the United States had be 
oome convinced that it was beneficial to them to 
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have Free Trade is groundless. The Republican 
party had certainly the advantage in the argu- 
ment» because, under the existing state of our 
tariff laws, the country is and was prosperous, 
wages were higher, a greater sum of money was 
deposited in the savings banks by the laboring 
classes than ever before in the history of our coun- 
try. Now, these good things, representing a 
prosperous condition, actually existed and do 
exist under the Protection policy of the Republi- 
can party. It is hard to believe that the mass of 
. our fellow-citizens would be led away by the sim- 
ple desire for an " experimental change/' It is 
hard to convince any man (when you select an 
individual) that he shall forsaJce a business or oc- 
cupation which he knows furnishes him with a 
competency, to embark into some new and untried 
venture, forsaking that which he already knows 
furnishes him with a sufficiency, for that which is 
speculative. 

Now, this is exactly what the Republican 
party, as represented by the Republican news- 
papers, is trying to preach as the cause of the 
defeat of the Republican party last November, In 
other words, the press of the Republican party 
assumes that, collectively, the people of the Unioii 
are more utterly ignorant, stupid, and absurd than 
they would be when acting as individuals, which, 
of course, b ridiculous. 
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It was not a question of the pocketbook with 
the masses. It was not a question whether they 
were doing better by reason of the Protective 
policy of the Republican party than they could 
hope to do under the Free Trade policy enunci- 
ated by the Democratic party. It was a clear-cut 
proposition : Shall we allow longer the accumula- 
tion of money in the hands of a few families, who 
are assuming before us and flaunting in our (aces 
their claim to a social superiority, making a sham 
aristocracy, ''caste," in our country? It was not 
the pocketbook, for with regard to that proposi- 
tion there can be no doubt that the American 
diaracteristic, "shrewdness in business,'' would 
have inclined every voter to let well enough 
alone. 

The Republican party and the principles 
enunciated at Minneapolis with regard to Protec- 
tion had certainly the best of the argument From 
a business standpoint, what was and is, is well. 
What may be in die future, under the Free Trade 
theories of the Democratic party, from a business 
standpoint, is problematical. But the voter re- 
membered the snubs, sneers, and insults inflicted 
upon his wife and &mily by would-be social supe- 
riors, whom he associated in his mind, in an un- 
mistakable manner, with the Republican party. 

It was not a deC^t upon the principles of the 
Republican party. It was a defeat of class^ 
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: " caste,'' and sham aristocracy. It was not a de- 
feat because of the pocketbook. 

On November 5th, the Mail and Express^ of 
New York City, published the following editorial, 
which is absdutdy truthful : — 

BUSINESS AND FOLITICS. 

" Here it is the last week before the Presi- 
dential election, and so sound are all the condi- 
. tions that people seem to have litde dme to talk 
politics. Never before" in the history of the 
country has business gone right on with so much 
more than usual activity for the season. Money 
has been easy and the volume of exchanges, as 
shown by the Clearing House returns, unprece- 
dented for the season. Anxiety over the result 
of next Tuesday's election has neither interfered 
with the ordinary trend of trade nor has it checked 
its activity. 

*' The &ct that wheat has this week sold at the 
lowest price ever known at New York {li% 
cents) must interest the farmer in the cry of En- 
glish cheap labor. If the Englishman comes to 
tnis country because he can live better here, he 
increases tiie demand for bread, and the £auiner 
can certainly get a better return for his produce 
when he seUs it to a workingman at home instead 
of sending it ^,000 miles across the ocean, paying 
freight room in a foreign steamship to support a 
for^gn workman. / ^ ^ 

"it is rather surprising that this cry should have 

been raised iust at this time. If the consumer 

^ and the proaucer are brought closer together, is 



it not better for both ? They save the cost of the 
transfer from one to the other. If the English 
weaver can come to this country and work, so 
that his product does not have to cross the ocean, 
and then get his wheat, flour, and meal without 
having to pay the additional cost, do not both 
profit? The country is so large that we can well 
afford to increase its population when we can re- 
duce to a minimum the cost of the exchange of 
necessary means of life. 

"The market for iron is better all around, from 
the &ct that stocks are being taken up faster than 
ever at this season of the year. This is due very 
largely to the even weather, which has been so 
^vorable to building projects, the number of 
working days in Octooer being probably more 
than in the same month for years, and now, in the 
first week of November, work is going on just the 
same. 

" This will be apparent to every one who has 
watched the progress of work and seen new build- 
ings reach tne nfth or sixth story when, if the 
season had been adverse, they might not have 
been half as high at this time. The railroads have 
also contributed to consumption, for they are fore- 
handed in placing eariy onlers for the large in- 
crease in the equipment that they will have to 
have for next year. 

•" The voluntary advance in wages by the Fall 
River manufacturers is another suggestive in- 
dication. The Souths has had three years of 
steadily increasing cotton crops. The country 
has not only exported more than ever, but it has 
consumed more, and out of diis great crop die 
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EroportioQ spun and woven in the United States 
as advanced even more rapidly. The figures 
will show that domestic consumption Im in- 
creased proportionately faster than the crops. 

" There is no better proof of prosperity than 
the ability of the people to buy clothes. Food 
they must have, but tney can wear old clothes. 
Now, the woolen factoriei^ are full of work, and 
yet, thus late in the season, the orders are so large 
that the cotton manufacturers make a second ad- 
vance in wages within three months. There is no 
idleness in the boot and shoe factories, and the 
rubber mills are as fully occupied. 

''The country never was more prosperous on 
die eve of election." 

It is impossible for a truthful man, who is not 
talking for the benefit of ''the galleries," or as a 
political demagogue, to dispute the facts recited 
in the above article in the Mail and Express. 
That argument and the facts therein recited, ought 
to have had great weight; but did they? No I 
And the reason? The Mail and Express is 
owned by Colonel Shepard — doubdess a most 
worthy gendeman — but, unfortunately for any 
effect that might be created by the utterances of 
Colonel Shepard ; unfortunately for the influence 
looked for by articles published in the Mail and 
Express upon this occasion, it is well and thor^ 
oughly understood that Colonel Shepard is a very 
wealthy man, a son-in-law of the Vanderbilts ; that 
he represents the money power of the Vanderbilt 
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family. The people of New York City (and 
Colonel Shepard and the Mail and Express is but 
an example) said to Colonel Shepard, to the Mail 
and Express^ in no hesitating manner, November 
8th, We will not dispute the facts that you publish 
concerning our prosperity and the advantages that 
we enjoy under the Protective policy. You ap- 
peal forcibly to our pocketbooks. But it is now 
tlie turn of the people to say to Colonel Shepard, 
the Mail and Express^ and all the representatives 
of capital — ^The truth of your argument, so far as 
our pocketbooks are concerned, to the contrary 
notwithstanding, you. Colonel Shepard, repre- 
senting that class of which your father-in-law was 
a prominent member, and to quote from his mag- 
nificent rhetoric — ^you. Colonel Shepard, Mail and 
Express, and representatives of " caste " and sham 
aristocracy, now in turn we say it, "You be 
damned I" as Vanderbilt a few years ago said 
"The public be damned." 

We have been Republicans, we, the " Com- 
mon People," until the party for which we voted 
in i860b and which, under die leadership of that 
great Commoner^ Abraham Lincoln, forever si- 
lenced the claim of the Southerner to social supe- 
riority. We have been good Republicans until 
ycu have fostered and aggravated the ulcerous 
sore of a sham aristocracy, defiling the healthy and 
vigorous body of the Republican party. You may 
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have the best of the argument on Protection ; it 
may benefit our pocketbooks, but we are not tell* 
ing our birthright, the equality of man, for a mess 

ofpottagel 

The Mail and Excess, at great trouble, and, 
doubtless, expense, furnished plausible excuses 
for the defeat of the Republican party, and dis- 
liking to admit the trm cause, for in admitting that 
true cause, it would be necessary to hold the 
&ther-in-law of the proprietor of the newspaper 
responsible for his share of this '' Waterloo/' (In 
&ct, W. H. Vanderbilt was to the Republican party 
whatGrouchy was to Napoleon at Waterioo.) With 
great care did the Mail and Excess, saving no 
expense, ascertain the opinions of the various 
newspapers in the State of New York, con- 
cerning the cause of the defeat of the Republican 

party. 

Its columns were filled with the opinions of 
editors throughout the Empire State. Many and 
various were the reasons given. The defeat was 
blamed upon the *< stay-at-homes''; the defection 
of the &nners on account of the McKinley Bill ; 
die Saxton Ballot Law; a simple desire for a 
** change"; lack of organization ; and a few cor- 
respondents intimated thkt the '' Common People,'' 
tired of accumulations of wealth, voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket in the h(^ of securing relief and 
thereby. 
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Could not one editor have been found by the 
inquiring representatives of the Mail and Express 
who possessed sagacity sufficient, coupled with 
enough frankness, to say, directly, that it was not 
against the policy of the Republican party, their 
platform, nor candidate, that the people voted 
November 8th, but that it was against that ele- 
ment in sodety which the proprietor of the Mail 
a$id Express represents so ably as the son-in-law 
of W. H. Vanderbilt, the sham aristocracy, snob- 
bery, and the believers in '* caste '7 

It is not so much a matter of astonishment 
that the editors of Republican newspapers should 
have misjudged with regard to the cause of the 
social revolution as it is to find that eminently 
representative American, General Benjamin Har- 
rison, the candidate of the Republican and the 
present President of the Unfted States, giving 
expression to ideas so erroneous as those accred- 
ited to him in an interview published in the New 
York World, November 13, 1893. 

The American people will always regard with 
kindly feeling the present President of the United 
States, General Benjamin Harrison, as a citizen 
of the Union, who was elevated to the position of 
Chief Executive of the nation, and who has kept 
faith with those by whom he was elected. It is 
well for a President, upon leaving the White 
House, to feel that he carries with him into his 
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reabsorption in the mass of the people, the re- 
spect and confidence of his fellow-citizens. Pres- 
ident Harrison, personally, has the respect and 
admiration of every patriodc American citizen in 
this broad land of ours. He may feel jusdy that 
satb&ction which is the reward of. services well 
rendered to the Republic. Had his party, or, 
rather, die party which nominated him, the Re- 
publican party, not been cursed with the crime of 
"caste," doubtless he would have been re-elected, 
for he enjoys the confidence, irrespective of politi- 
cal affiliation, of each individual voter in the 
Federal Union. 

In the day of disaster ft) the party by which 
he had been nominated, lA the bewilderment 
arising from the overwhelming defeat of the Re- 
publican party, President Harrison may reason- 
ably be excused for his erroneous judgment as to 
the cause of the disaster to the Republican party. 
That he should seek for an excuse, standing upon 
the vantage ground of truth itself, in the idea 
that the people of the Union had become Free 
Traders, possibly may be justifiable. At the 
same time. President Harrison is so thoroughly 
American that we would have expected a nearer 
approach upon his part to the real cause of the 
defeat of the Republican party. 

That the Republican party had the best of the 
argument, so far as sound finance is concerned, 
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there can be no question or doubt There lingers 
yet, in die minds of many voters, recollections of 
the debased currency in use prior to the National 
Banking Act, passed by the Republican party. 
A bill issued now by a bank has the guarantee of 
die credit of the Federal Government behind it 
Such would not be the case should the penalty 
tax of ten per cent upon State banks be repealed. 
Every dollar of currency today in use in America 
is worth a hundred cents. And a lively picture 
to the contrary is presented by the experience of 
those older citizens who endured all the incon- 
veniences of a State bank currency. The most 
ardent Democrat (meaning member of the Dem- 
ocratic party) would hardly have temerity suffi- 
cient to assert that the financial policy, as advo- 
cated by the Democratic platform, adopted at the 
Chicago National Convention, is superior to the 
sound money existing by reason of die legislation 
enacted under the Republican administration of 
the finances of the Federal Government 

But the people said, November 8, 1892, it 
matters not whether the currency be debased or 
not We, the plain *' Common People,'' will not 
be debased into social inferiority I It matters not 
whether there be thousands of counterfeits in the 
currency of the community. We would rather 
have counterfeited currency than counterfeited 
aristocracy I The dollar to-day, guaranteed by 
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thte &ith of the Federal Government, may be 
worth a hundred cents, and we'll make it worth 
only fifty cents, as guaranteed by each State in 
the Union, but the position, socially and other- 
wise, of each man and citizen of the Union must 
be worth a hundred cents. And we are weary at 
the attempt made by sham aristocrats to depre- 
date the value of that doctrine, which is dearer 
to the American than dollars and cents— the 

EQUALITY OF MAN. 

With regard to the Force Bffl, the Republican 
party had the best of the argument Their plat- 
form, as adopted in Minneapolis, only indorsed 
the idea of a fiur, free, and honest election, all of 
which was but the reiteration of part of that Rock 
of Ages for the patriotic American— the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Can any man argue 
that, as a good dtizen of the Union, it is proper 
for him to believe in anydiing other^than a fiiir,! 
honest election ? If there be such, he is not to 
be found in the ranks pf the plain, common, hon- 
est people, who absolutely abhor any fraud upon 
their franchise as citizens of the United States. 

So that, in point of fact, apparently the three 
great issute to be decided in the last campaign 
by the American people were : Protection persus 
Tariff; National Banks persus State Banks ; Fair 
Elections persus Frauds on the Fianchise. 
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Without a moment's hesitation, the American 
people would have decided that the Republican 
party should continue in control of the afGurs of 
the nation, especially when that Republican party 
had for its standard-bearer a man who, like Ben- 
jamin Harrison, possessed the confidence of the 
American people— a man in whom the American 
people recognized e^trf patriotic principle inher- 
ent in the breasts of the common, plain people of 
Amenca. 

But the Republican party of 1892 had become 
lost in the mist arising from the exhalations firom 
the manure heap of sham aristocracy and '' caste."' 
Figures looming out of the gloom of the present, 
hardly compare favorably with those giants who 
cultivated the soil in which was planted the Re- 
publican oak tree. 

Through the miasma arising from the rotting 
present of the Republican party, the picture of 
Thomas Piatt appears. In the heUucid atmosphere 
of the Republican party of the past, we see the 
picture of Seward. 

Amidst the odoriferous present we find the 
likeness of the skillful, the Honorable Matthew 
S. Quay. Upon the clear sky of the past is 
mirrored the majestic Roscoe Conkling. 

Amidst the hurly-burly and charlatan parade of 
the present, we perceive that prince of clowns and 
jesters^ Chauncey M. Depew, king of after-dinner 
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speech-makers, the witty buRbon who repre- 
sents the princely Vanderbilts, the man who 
was never heard of except when clothed, either 
in dress suit or imported English clothing. By 
the side of this figure of the present, look back 
and see the picture of that man of the Republi- 
can party who met Stephen A. Douglas on the 
stump in Illinois, whose jests were filled with the 
meat of common-sense, whose heart was an out* 
gushing spring of kindness towards his fellow- 
men, the "Common People." Place the present 
picture, Chauncey M. Depew, in dress suit, sup- 
ported by the Vanderbilts' millions, beside the 
long, angular figure of that lUinoisian, Abraham 
Lincoln, supported by the people — but pause ; 
this is sacrilege I 

Republicans, you know why your party was 
defeated. Be frank ; be brave ; be manly, and 
charge it upon the proper cause — "caste I" affec> 
Utioal sham aristocracy I degeneracy I ' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE POPULIST : THE " ALUES," — ELECTED BV TME 
PEOPLE ; THEREFORE, WITH THE "COMMON 
PEOPLE." 

It does not seem to afford any great amount 
of pleasure for the hide-bound members of the 
Democratic party, the thought that possibly the 
Democratic party may become but a fifth wheel 
to the coach, and they view with evident dislike 
the growing power of the Populist party. 

Quoting from the New York Skh, of Decem- 
ber I itfa, that able representative, in a journalistic 
way, of the Protection Democrats, we print the 
following statements : — 

WEAVER AND HIS MILLION VOTES. 

"The Populists are naturally excited and en- 
couraged by their demonstration of numerical 
strength at the election of 1892. The Populist 
view of the achievement, and the Populist inter- 
pretation of its significance, are set forth in detail 
in the very interesting summary of results printed 
in another part of this paper. In brief, the claim 
u this: — 

" One million votes in the South and West 
for the Weaver electors ; 
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'' Twen^-three electoral votes obtained by 
fusion or omerwise ; 

'*Five Populist Senators and ten Pdpulist 
Representatives in the next Congress ; 

" Populist State Governments in Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and North Dakota, and gjeatly increased 
Populist representation in the legislatures of these 
and several other States ; '' 

Whidi evidendy furnishes no great amount of 
satisfaction to that organ, wUch is essentially 
Democratic in a party sense. 

Weaver, and his 1,000^000 votes, present the 
starding possibility to the organ of the Demo- 
cratic party, diat perhaps the people, who are 
members of diat broader democracy, may be 
breaking away from the traces of the party har- 
ness. It is a little harder to prognosticate con- 
cerning future political events and manage the 
people, when they escape from party traces. The 
million votes for Weaver represent that part of 
the people who have become thoroughly exasper- 
ated by the manner of that excrescence, " sham 
aristocracy,'' on the Republican party, and who, 
at the same time, were still unwilling to become 
harnessed in die party-wagon controlled by the 
Democratic party. Thousands would have been 
glad to vote with the Populists had that party 
not been filled with all kinds of incongruities and 
There was a curse on die houses of 
Democratic and the Republican partiei^ 
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and the people, exclaiming with Mercutio, in 
Romeo and Juliet : '' I am hurt ; a plague o' both 
your houses I I am sped," voted for Weaver and 
the Populists ; because the plain *' Common Peo- 
ple,'' who were Republicans of the Abraham 
.Lincoln school, had no confidence in the Demo- 
cratic party as a party. They were plain " Com- 
mon People," who wanted a party in which they 
^ would feel at home. They did not find it in the 
Democratic party, and, being absolutely disgusted 
with the degeneracy and social shams of the 
Republican party, they flocked to the party of the 
Populists to the extent of 1,000,000 voters, as 
presenting a haven— -no matter how insufficient — 
in the storm created by the wrath of the people, 
caused by the idiocy and assumption upon the 
part of believers in " caste " in our country. 

" The prestige of gains and achi^ements, in- 
dicating that the Populist party is destined to 
become one of the two great political organiza- 
tions of the country. 

" This last item is the deduction of optimism 
from the foregoing. The heavy popular vot^ for 
the Populist electors in some of the Southern 
States serves principally to show that under the 
conditions existing in 1892, the solid South would 
have been broken knd its solid electoral vote lost 
to the democracy had not the Force Bill issue been 
put at the firont The twentv-three electoral votes 
credited to Weav^ in the West and Northwest 
separate themselves, on analysis, into elements 
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in which die Omaha platform and diie specially 
characteristic features of the Alliance movement 
sustain a subordinate part Colorado and Nevada 
went for Weaver because they were for silver, 
not because they were for Weaver. Kansas, 
Idaho, North Dakota, and the one vote in Oregon 
were gained by the acquiescence of the Demo- 
cratic managers in a scneme of fusion obviously 
to the advantage of the Democratic national 
ticket Weaver s proportion of die vote, either 
popular or electoral, cannot be accepted ^as a 
trustworthy measure of the growth of public sen- 
timent m uie West in favor of die general pro- 
gramme drawn up at Omaha. 

''The first solid and effective achievement iii 
the list is the direct gain of the Populists in their 
representation in the Congress of the United 
States. This means something. They must 
have Senators and Representatives if tney are 
ever going to shape the legislation of the country; 
and until they can legislate, or muster sufficient 
strength at the Capitol to force legislation agree- 
able to their ideas of public policy, they have ac- 
complished nothing.' Now tney turn up with five 
Senators, as they believe, and with at least ten 
Representatives, as they have reason to be cer- 
tain. It is a respectable showing for a new party, 
even if we do not count the silver Senators as 
Populists out and out But, as an indication of 
the probable strength of the Populists in the Ftfty- 
fouith Congress, or in the Fifty-fifth, as a reason- 
able assurance of future progressive develop- 
ment, it b worthless. We need only remind the 
Populists diat their predecessor, the so-called 
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National party, representing the greenback craze, 
and, in a measure, the dissatisfiLction with polit- 
ical conditions that marked the period after the 
counting in of Hayes, went into the Forty-sixth 
House with fourteen Congressmen. The Green- 
backers and Readjusters went into the Forty- 
seventh Hoiise with eleven Congressmen. In 
the Forty-eightii, their strength dropped to two. 
Tlie Greenback wave had swept on and away ; 
the two old parties confronted each other as be- 
fore, and the phenomenon of a third party in 
Congress, mustering more than a dozen lawgivers, 
had disappeared as utterly as if it had never been. 

" The same tiling is true respecting the capture, 
with the aid of fusion, of some of the Western 
States. Nobody has forgotten the astonishingly 
sudden appearance and subsidence of the Green- 
back wave in die old and conservative New Eng- 
.land State of Maine. In 1878, the Greenbackers 
cast about fifty per cent more votes than the 
Democrats. In 1879, die Greenback vote was 
more than double the Democratic, and the elec- 
tion was thrown into the Legislature, which chose 
a Democratic Governor. In i880b the Green- 
backers fused with the remaining fragments of 
the Democracy, and carried the State and con- 
trolled its government Where are the Maine 
Greenbackers to-day ? 

''The two great political organizations in this 
country have always been and must alwajrs be the 
party of centralization, paternalism, and meddle- 
some interference with aflfairs not belonging^ to 
the Federal Government and the party resisting 
those destructive tendencies on the lines S, 
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Jeffersonian Democracy and home rule. The issue 
IS permanent and the same, no matter what the; 
parties may call themselves. There is no chance 
for the Populists on the ^und now occupied by 
the victorious Democracy. If they can crowd 
the Republican organization out of the special 
function which it has filled with distinguished 
ability for a quarter of a century, that is their 
business, not ours. The achievement would be 
much like Jonah swallowing the whale.'' 

The Abolition party, which absorbed the old 
Whig party and made the present Republican 
party, had not nearly so respectable a beginning 
as the Populist party. With all the predictions of 
£3ulure recited above, the Populist party has a 
name — and there is much ^n a name — ^which has 
already endeared it to the hearts of the masses to 
the extent of a million votes. 

It was the suffering masses, the plain '' Com- 
mon People," who, under the name of Populist, 
voted for Weaver. There can be no doubt about 
the affiliation between the Democratic party and 
the Populist party in the next Congress of the 
United States. Every Representative elected by 
the Populist, every Senator selected as the result 
of their votes cast for die State legislators, will 
recognize that the Populist party contains the 
same elements, to the plain '' Common People,'' 
as the Democratic party, and, therefore, &ith will 
best be kept with the constituents by whom die 



Populist Representatives and Senators were 
elected, by acting with the Democratic party, so 
long as it continues to wage war upon *' caste " 
and class distinctions and the accumulation of 
wealth in a dangerous degree in our country. 

The Populists have a mission in furnishing to 
the weary wayfarer a resting place. Many po- 
litical wayfiu'ers who formerly journeyed under the 

># guidance of the Republican party, hesitate before 
seeking the protection of the Democratic party. 
To such the Populist party furnishes a haven of rest 
Should the Democratic party and Grover 
Qeveland, as representative of the party by whom 
he was nominated, fail to secure to the " Common 
People " those rights of which they deem them- 
selves deprived by the Republican par^; and 
should there be a hesitancy or neglect in righting 
those wrongs of which the ** Common People" 
complain, then the Populists, if some of the ''isms" 
be weeded out of its &ir garden, would furnish 
the Eden for the "Common People." Should 
Grover Cleveland and the Democratic party neg- 
lect quickly and unhesitatingly to pass such laws, 

' and execute the same, as will relieve the " Com- 
mon People" of the burden that is cast upon 
them by ungraded taxation, then the '' Common 
People,^ by the might that abides with them, may 
select the Populist party, freed from some of its 
idiotyncrasiesi as the party of the people. 
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It is merely a question of whether the Demo- 
cratic party and Grover Cleveland will perform 
the will of die people. If not, the people, by a 
reorganization of this, the Populist party, will se- 
cure a political organization which will perform 
the mandates of the " Common People.*' The 
" Common People '' will thrust aside both the old 
parties and utilize that party which by the magic 
of simply a popular name was enabled to gain a 
million votes taken firom both of the old parties. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

*' FLABBVISM " AND THE INCOME TAX. 

Now, be it well understood that tiiere is no 
attempt made, in commenting upon the article on 
the editorial page of the New York Sun^ to dis- 
^ parage in any manner that worthy and eminent 
journal. It represents one part, or side, of that 
incongruous party, called the Democratic party, 
which presents phases as worthy of observance 
by the curiosity-seeker in the political field as the 
Populist party. On one side, Protection, en- 
dorsed by the New York Sun ; Free Trade, en- 
dorsed by the New York World; a graded 
income tax, endorsed by the New York Worlds 
and even the suggestion of an income tax, dubbed 
by the New York Sun as *' flabby talk." 

Noah Webster defines flabby to mean, '' soft, 
yielding, loose, easily shaken.'' Well, if the will 
. of eleven million voters, as heard in the verdict 
rendered by die majority November 8, 1 892, be 
" soft, yielding, easily shaken," then die talk of 
an- Income Tax is flabby, then the talk of a Graded 
Income Tax is flabby. The will of the majority of 
the 'said eleven million voters made possible die 
election of Grover Cleveland and the other nomi- 
nees of the Democratic party. Possibly die will 
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of the people, so cxprc«scd November 8th last, 
may be "flabby"; but there will be another and 
fearful story to tell unless the will of the people* 
as expressed, be executed by their servants se- 
lected November last. 

The New York San does not astonish the 
people— the plain " Common People "—of Amer- 
ica when it announces a predilection upon the part 
of the privileged wealthy classes to commit per- 
jury. The •• Common People " of America have 
become accustomed to associate in their minds 
the worshipers of •• caste " with every kind of 
crime which b consistent with their assumed 
superiority. It is only, necessary to quote an 
article which appeared in one of the leading 
journals, to give evidence that, even under the 
present system of a tax on personal property, the 
inclination of these sham aristocrats, the would- 
be nobility of America, is to commit perjury. So 
wordiy is Uie article of attention that it is given 
in exUnso, tiiat Uie people may judge of the 
animal they are chasing, and that the weapon, 
Grover Cleveland, may duly appreciate what ef- 
ficiency IS necessary, upon his part, as die weapon 
in the hands of the huntsman to destroy this beast > 
of "caste" and accumulated wealth in our^ 
land: — 

• «• Ever since the Comptroller and Tax Commission- 
ers of the dty declared, war upon Lawyer H. Charles 
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. Ulman for issuing his famous circular, (Bering legal 
services to those whom he believed to be grossly 
wronged by a wilfully corrupt administration of the 

Eersonal tax laws, the enterprising counsellor has been 
ard at work accumulating evidence in support of the 
very critical attitude he has assumed. 

'' Mr. Ulman is a hard fighter and is determined to 
prove to the entire satisfaction of the public that the 
serious allegations he makes against our Tax Depart- 
ment officials are all true. 

''Yesterday Mr. Ulman notified me that he had 
completed the compilation of a few statistics which he 
desired to submit to the Herald for publication. I 
found him ready with his statistics and loaded to the 
muzzle with hot shot for the Tax Commissioners in 
general and Tax Commissioner Feitner in particular. 

'' ' Let us get right down to business/' were the 
words with which Mr. Ulman supplemented the regula- 
tion greeting. ''I have recently, as all New York 
is aware^ cbulenged the methods of our Tax Commiss- 
ioners as to persona] property taxation. I now reiterate 
the challenge and desire to submit to public judgment 
a few figures taken from the personal tax records 
recently opened for inspection. These figures con- 
clusively prove that our richest men are assessed for 
ludicrously small personal properties, so small and pal- 
pably unfair as to establish the conviction that falsehood 
and fraud are at the bottom of the ridiculous valuations* 
Here is the list : — 

A a i tw d fee 

VtTMUM 

ValMoT 
Wf Gdwd..*.....MMMM«... $JIOOJOOO 

George J. GoakL .• i<V)oo 

KSMeii Bege*..... M....... loOiOoo 

Wm. Rockefdler..*......* Sopoo 

C P. HwitiiisloB..M...... 150^000 

Heaiy Htttoa loo^ooo 

£» Si JaAvt ••.•••••.•« ioo/x)0 

Menv K* 1eMp....M*..k.. ys^^^'^ 
I lCettj..MM.M.i*« ■ ioo/x)o 



AMflMCd iO€ 



m» f 11 

Gcorft Koipi............. ioo/)oo 

iMiha Koooii............* i<vooo 

Aesuttet Koontt. I5/XM> 

Aidrtw CwBCgie......... tsofioo 

AddiiOD CimMitck » ioo/)00 

WilliuB AitOfM..M.M....M 5^**V0^ 

W. W. Aitor............... 4,311400 

»SfiOO 



HnKj Vlllefd. 
Jenke StUgiMi 
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fer 

■ttrtoclie 
ValMoT 

SdigmiB I y^fioo 

lVoraBfCf*««*««M«*«a •••••• iO|00o 

S. WoniiMr......~..*««**«« io/)oo 

D. O. MUls. 50/100 

Hemy Flagler. s5/>oo 

kha H. FUigler. 10,000 

R. P. Flower ly^fiM 

Ogdcn Goelct ». 150/100 



fer 

Prop- 

WtylDtM 

Robert Goelet. #150,000 

F. W. VaoderbiU. 100,000 

G. W. Vandeibilt loo/MO 

W. K. VtBdcfftoilt.......*. aootooo 

C Vwderfaik. aoo^ooo 

T. A. HftTeniejcr. .««•....• ioo/xx> 

H. O. Havanejer iao,ooo 

Wm. F. HaTcmejer I5i000 

•• • Now/ continued Mr. Uiman, • whether every one 
of these individuals appeared in person before the Com- 
missioners, or whether the amounts were placed by the 
Deputy Commissioners, I cannot say/ 

''The fact remains the same, that among all our very 
rich men there is but one— W. W. Astor— who pays 
taxes on anything like the amount of his actual personal 
property. Either the deputies charged with making 
the examinations have committed 'larceny,' or the 
wealthy citizens above mentioned have appeared before 
the Commissioners, * swore off ' as a matter of form, 
and been ' whitewashed ' as a matter of course upon 
due exercise of influence.' 

" * Let me tell you something that will surprise the 
public. The ladies of the city are its heaviest tax- 
payers. ' Every one of them who has personal property 
has an assessment levied upon her to the full amount of 
her possessions. In her case there are no votes to be 
considered, no political influences to be placated, and, 
as a result, no cfeductions are made, no soding or esti- 
mating is allowed, but every dollar possessed is taxed 
I have, practically, but just inaugurated this crusade 
against the corruption existing in the Tax Office, and I 
believe that a careful examination of the public records, 
backed by the logic of facts and figures, will enable me 
to expose a degree of rottenness more startling even 
than that of the old Tweed ring.' 

THE BLAME. 

*" « Who is to blame for the sUte of things in the Tax 
Office T I asked. 
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''Mn Ulman pondered this question for some minutes 
before he replied, as though hesitating to convert his 

Senoral charges against the Tax Department into a 
irect persondity. But once haviifg made up his mind, 
the counsellor sailed into the senior member of the 
Tax Commission — Mr. Thomas L. FeitncJt- — with sur- 
prising vigor, handling him without gloves, and winding 
up with the suggestion of an appeal to Mayor Grant for 
his dismissal. 

'* ' The fact of the matter is,' said the counsellor, 
" Mr. Feitner is the entire commission. The two gen- 
tlemen associated with him are comparatively new to 
the department, and are pushed into the background 
and kept there, by this all-wise Pooh Bah. 

** * The Chief J ustice and bis associates on the bench 
of the Court of Appeals have had occasion to chide Feit* 
ner in their decisions, but Feitner will tell you that the 
Court of Appeals does not understand tax laws, and 
that its rulings are not good law. 

'" Special capital is his special prey just at this time. 
Under the laws of New York it must be contributed in 
money and the amount advertised. This renders Mr. 
Feitner's raid upon it a matter of very simple procedure, 
and he levies his assessments upon it whether the status 
of the property in which the capital is invested is in 
Spain, Africa, or New York. Nor does it matter if the 
money is invested in imported goods in original pack- 
ages, although, by the constitution of the country, such 
goods are removed from the jurisdiction of the State's 
taxing powers. 

" ' But this does not trouble Feitner. He puts his 
assessments upon capital so invested, compelling the 
owner to submit to a taxation of from ten to fifteen per 
cent of his money or go into court by certiorari and 
obtain a release, at an expense of more than the amount 
of illegal tax. 

'''If Mayor Grant desires an equitable and proper' 
administration of the Tax Office he will dismiss Mr. 
Feitner and appoint a man to fill his place who^ to say 
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the least, has a knowledge of commerce, the needs of 
business, and can understand the plainly written law 
when he reads it. 

" 'There is another point in this matter which fur- 
nishes food for reflection — namely, the very small num- 
ber of persons in this city who are assessed for taxation 
— less than thirteen thousand out of a taxable popula- 
tion of nearly one hundred thousand/ " 

After reading the above— and presumably it 
is correct— let us stand in holy astonishment that 
Jay Gould should suddenly have acquired over 
$65,000,000 of personal property, according to 
his will, since this schedule and assessment of 
personal property was filed, because this late 
• lamented Gould was the possessor of personal 
property only, with the exception of his residence. 
Therefore it is obvious, since he swore to pos- 
sessing only $500,000 of personal property, that 
he must have acquired, in some miraculous man- 
ner, more than $65,000,000 of personal property, 
which he bequeathed to his children, according to 
his will, rccendy filed in the Surrogate's office in 
the city of New York. 

Mr. George Gould swears that he has only 
$10,000 in personal property. Now who believes 
it? Mr. Russell Sage has only $100,000 in per- 
sonal property I and the Vanderbilts each have 
firom $100,000 to $200,000 worth I 

Poor men I Let the commiseration of the 
masses, go forth. These gendemen, who are 
accredited with the possession of millions, and 
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who, when they die, find themselves suddenly 
possessed of the millions with which they are ac- 
credited by the public, are poor men while they 
live, and have to pay taxes I 

Right you are. New York Sun; an income 
,tax would lead to perjury I Of course, not upon 
the part of the gentlemen named — for " Brutus 
was an honorable man '* — ^but we will ao^ree with 
you, after reading this schedule, that an income 
tax would lead to perjury. But let us suggest 
that we, the people, have elected a man as chief 
executive of the nation, who represents us, the 
" Common People,'' and will see to the execution 
of the laws of the nation — Grover Cleveland. To 
be an honest man and fulfill the expectations of 
the people, he will see that those who should pay 
fhe expenses of the Government by an income tax 
shall make* honest returns concerning their pos- 
sessions, and pay that sum of money to which the 
Government is entided. 

If he do not so, he is faithless, and the people 
will hold him accountable. The power of the 
Government will be in his hands — both branches 
of the Legislature. And should the National 
Legislature, selected by the people, deem it wise 
to furnish revenue for the Government, and pass 
an income tax graded according to the incomes 
received, then it will devolve upon Grover Cleve- 
land, as trustee of the nation, to see that the will 
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of the Legislature is executed. He has the power 
to appoint such officers as may be necessary to 
properly execute the laws of the Federal Union, 
and we» the " Common People,'' will expect a 
ratification of all the promises made by him to 
the people of the Union. The people of the 
nation, trusting and relying upon his honesty and 
integrity, selected him for the high office of Chief 
Magistrate of the greatest nation on earth. 
We have placed in his hands the power of the 
majority, and we shall expect the execution of 
such laws as the will of the majority may dic- 
tate; the foremost 0/ which will be an income tax, 
whereby may be eradicated many of the evils of 
which the masses, the " plain people," complain. 
Should perjury be committed — and it would 
not be astonishing, because the "plain people'" 
of America are not apt to be astonished at any- 
thing vile that may be done by the sham aristoc- 
racy and worshipers of "caste" in our country — 
then let Grover Cleveland, as Executive of the 
nadon, having the power of the people behind 
lum, supported by the mighty voice of the broad 
democracy of our land, prosecute, by means of 
the officers of the Fedend Government (paid by 
the people to punish crimes of the character in* 
dicated by the New York Sun, such as perjury), 
and, upon conviction, let the glorious sight be 
afforded to us plain "Common People,'" of a 
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millionaire working in a shoe shop at Sing-Sing ; 
let us see the stripes of the criminal adorning the 
backs of some of these good, my lords, the 
barons, who swear to lies and perjure themselves 
about their incomes ; grab a dozen of them ; 
convict them of perjury ; make them appear be- 
fore the people as criminals, as the people believe 
they are. One batch of a dozen going to Sing- 
Sing and Auburn— one batch of a dozen would- 
be Patricians breaking rock for the good of the 
public, would be a sight that would delight the 
very souls of the " Common People." 

The people make the laws I Now, you mil- 
lionaires, obey the laws; and a transgression 
against those laws, though you be worth $ioo,ooo^- 
000^ will not be excused. The people believe 
that an income tax can be collected in spite of 
the perjury predicted by the New York Sun, be- 
cause of tiie punishment that the people will 
INFLICT upon the perjurers. 

The people have had enough, a surfeit, of this 
cry of immunity from the consequences of crime 
because the criminal happens to possess wealth. 
We are weary, tired of it And die people have 
made up their minds that the wealthy criminals 
shall be brought to the bar of justice along with 
the poorest, pilfering thief of a penny loaf There 
shall not be in our land one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. If these wealthy criminals 
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perjure themselves with regard to their incomes, 
they must be punish d, and the people will expect 
the punishment and penalty to be inflicted by and 
through the administration of Grover Cleveland. 

To cry out, with the New York Sun, that •• If 
you pass a law requiring the citizens of the Ameri- 
can Union to swear to the truth and record their 
incomes, it is but oflfering an inducement to per- 
jury, and, therefore, is undesirable,'' is to admit 
that our Government is a failure, that a Republic is 
a failure, that the will of the majority shall not 
rule, that the American Constitution is a farce 
and a fraud, all of which the "Common People'' 
will not believe to be the case. They demand the 
law I The enforcement of it rests with the Execu- 
tive of the nation. The punishment rests upon 
the integrity and honor of the judiciary of the' 
Federal courts. And there has been no evidence 
yet of a lack of honesty in the members of the 
Federal judiciary. The perjurers can and should 
be punished. If the Legislature of the nation, the 
Congress of the United States, will pass a graded 
income tax, as the people desire that they should 
do, the people believe that the law will be executed 
under the wise and honest administration of that 
Executive chosen by them Novembers, 1893 — 
Grover Cleveland. The people believe that, should 
any be accused of perjury and false return of their 
incomesi they will be prosecuted by the ofiicers of 
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the Federal courts, who will be honest, being ap- 
' pointed by Grover Cleveland, the representative 
of the people ; tliat, when so charged, perjurers 
brought to trial will be prosecuted fairly and ably 
by the representatives of the executive depart- 
ment, selected by the people November last, and, 
when so tried, the people, by twelve of their num- 
ber, the jury^ will decide whether the accused be 
guilty or innocent, and, if guilty, the people be- 
lieve that the wealth and position of the accused 
will not enter into the consideration of the Magis- 
trate representing the Federal Government, but 
that he will sentence a guilty man, even though 
he be worth a million or a hundred million, in the 
same manner as he would the commonest coun- 
terfeiter or petty larceny thief in the land. 

Believing thus, the plain people of America 
see no good reason or argument in the cry that 
an income tax will be productive of perjury and 
that it is a sufficient reason to prevent its passage. 
And, therefore, a graded income tax becomes Uie 
most desirable measure possible to introduce for 
the advantage of the people who elected the in- 
coming administration, November 8, 1892. 






CHAPTER XXVII. 



CONCLUSION. 



It would be with feelings of regret that this 
volume is brought to an end if the object for 
which it was intended could reasonably be ex- 
pected to be in any way nearer of attainment 
Unfortunately for the successful solution of the 
social problem in the United States, such can 
hardly be hoped for by the publication of one 
book, eras the result of one election; it will re- 
quire the efforts of many skillful writers, a vast 
number of volumes, and it is to be feared many 
and more serious exhibitions of the indignation 
felt by the " Plain People " than that of the elec- 
tion of November 8, 1892, to convince the sham 
aristocracy of our country, that the existence of 
" caste " or privileged classes will not be endured 
in Free America. It is to be dreaded by all who 
love the Union, that the blinded believers in 
snobbery and imitation of European manners wilt - 
not be warned by the positive, pronounced disap- 
probation exhibited last election day of the plain 
"Common People" with the conduct, lives, 
morals, and manners of the worshipers of "caste;" 
, that these sham aristocrats will neglect to heed 
the signal of danger which their insolence and 
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affectations have created in our loved Republic, 
until upon the next occasion the plain " Comnum 
People " may have become so incensed as to no 
. longer exercise the great and good common- 
sense of the American people in dealing widi 
questions of internal interest — but will throw to 
the winds moderation, and crush out the preten- 
sions 'of that asinine part of the human family 
who believe in the possible existence of anything 
like "caste" in our country. To some of these 
shoddy aristocrats who have become absolutely 
intoxicated by their dreams of social greatness, 
this book will be unworthy of their condescend- 
ing attention ; they will dismiss the subject as the 
vaporings of a madman, without investigating the 
possible and more than probable theory expressed 
herein, that the result of the last Presidential 
election was produced, not by the fact that the 
people of the nation had become Free Traders 
and gone over to the Democratic party, *n truust, 
but by the natural resentment felt by the demo- • 
cratic "plain " people of the country at the absurd 
and offensive pretensions of the wealthy classes 
who had fastened themselves like leeches upon tbe 
Republican party, and who, by aping the manners 
and morals of the aristocracy of Europe, had 
rendered themselves hateful in the eyes of the 
worth and merit of our land, . the " Common 
People " of America. By the existence of thU 
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leech upon the body of the Republican party, all 
the pure patriotic blood had (in the opinion of the 
people) been sucked out of diat Grand Old Party, 
, leaving only a withered skeleton around whose 
fleshless form was twined in festoons the veno- 
mous serpent of "caste," imported, like the 
cholera, along with much else of evil that comes 
to this dear land of ours irom Eun>pe. 

A small part of owners of villas at Newport 
and casdes in Scotland will see in this book die 
expression of opinions which they dub as danger- 
ous, and declare should entide the utterer to the 
^ treatment accorded the private soldier who did 
not sympathise with the tyrannical Frick in his 
treatment of die Homestead strikers. This part 
of our would-be nobility have always ready in 
their throats the cry of "Socialist"— "Anarchist" 
With studious care has die author of this volume 
insisted upon die fact diat die only practical and 
effectual medlod of ridding die land of the curse 
■ that would result from the existence of "caste" 
here, is by the ballot— by laws enacted to 'prevent 
the accumuladon of menacingly large fortunes in 
the hands of a few citizens of the Union. 

To diis part of die pretended "Lords and 
Barons," who declare diat truth is somedmes 
best left unexpressed, and diat a man may become 
dangerous by giving utterance to die feelings that ■ 
SJl the breasti of other men, it would be well to 
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consider wh'ch is the most efficacious rk 
be adopted in dealing with the bite of a n 
or a cancer. Is it by covering it with I 
silken bandages, and thus concealing itfn 
or is it by cauterization "i Does concealm 
der the disease less dangerous or deep- 
Recommending a cure, and not a curtaiQ' 
the wound which festers all the more ra 
the fact that it is heated by the covering 
be the line of treatment adopted by tf 
physician of the public body, as of the in 
body. Every party slave may object to 1 
of the victory of the "Common People." No 
8, 1891, being considered in any light savel 
party triumph. The fact remains just thi 
however; party machination had little to 

, results produced by the people at the last 1 
There are such positive and unmistakable 
tions of the demand of the people for the ] 
of a Graded Income Tax, that silence anj 
upon the subject is puerile. 

When leading Democratic party nem 

• like the New York World, openly prod: 
necessity of such laws, it is useless to hes 
meeting frankly the causes that led to the 1 
of the people for such legislation as a " 
Income Tax." Since part of this volume ' 
in type, an American citizen has died, leai 
estate of ^70,000,000^ which tremendous 1 
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consisted almost entirely of personal property, i 
upon which practically no taxes were paid. This 
almost countless mass of the wealth of the nation 
is held entirely by the descendants of Jay Gould. 
Not one dollar was bequeathed to one single ob- 
ject of charity. Not one poor man calls to mind 
the- name of Jay Gould with gratitude. The 
common, plain people of America have no desire 
to rob the children of Jay Gould of that $70,000,- 
000. "Enjoy that great fortune in peace and 
- safety," the people say to the Goulds ; but the 
people also add this : "We have now an oppor- 
tunity to judge of the supreme selfishness and 
absence of charity in the hearts of the millionaires. 
As an object lesson, jay Gould's will is valuable. 
la future give us a Graded Income Tax, and pre- 
vent the vast. accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of the sdfish and uacbaritable." 
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